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"Books  should  to  oue  of  these  four  ends  conduce : 
To  Wisdom,  Piety,  Delight,  or  Use." — Dtnham. 

"If  gold  with  dross,  or  grain  with  chaff  you  find. 

Select — and  leave  the  dross  and  chaff  behind.  — a.  Brown. 

"Such  were  those  rules  of  which  the  Muses  tell ; 
That  Art's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well." — Pope. 

"  "Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  In  writing  or  in  fudging  ill." — Id. 

"Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 

Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is.  nor  e'er  will  be." — Id. 
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EXOEDIUM. 


To  all  who  appreciate  the  Power.  Beauty,  and  Sub- 
liniil.y  of  the  English  language,  these  pages  are  respect- 
fully dedicated. 

To  make  possible  the  fullest  development  of  the 
power,  beauty,  and  sublimity  of  a  language,  there  must 
be  an  established  system  of  rules  and  precepts  for  that 
purpose;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  system,  words 
alone  are  but  a  jargon  of  sounds. 

In  a  proper  system  of  language,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  words,  with  the  most  significant  meaning,  be 
employed  to  express  the  thoughts;  the  words  must  be 
arranged  in  sentences  according  to  the  established  rules; 
and  the  larger  the  list  of  words  possessed  by  the  speaker 
or  writer,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  express  the  thoughts 
concisely  and  intelligibly. 

The  words — in  writing — should  contain  the  proper 
letters  of  which  they  are  composed;  sentences  should 
contain  the  proper  and  most  significant  words  required 
to  convey  the  thoughts  in  the  clearest  and  most  im- 
pressive form,  and  each  word  should  sustain  its  proper 
relation  to  the  thoughts  and  to  the  other  words. 

To  illustrate  the  three  foregoing  attributes  which  the 
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English  language  inherently  possesses,  the  following  ex- 
amples, from  among  a  multitude  of  others,  are  sub- 
mitted : 

POWER    OF    LANGUAGE. 

The  measure  of  the  Power  of  language  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  and 
actions  of  those  who  hear  or  read  the  expressions. 

When  language  is  uttered  in  its  most  significant 
words  adapted  to  the  occasion,  it  may  deeply  affect 
any  of  the  human  passions,  ranging  from  intense  love 
and  admiration,  to  murder,  assassination,  or  even  the 
most  reckless  extremity  to  which  humanity  is  capable 
of  resorting — Suicide ! 

The  oration  of  Mark  Antony  at  Caesar's  funeral  is 
conclusive  proof  of  the  extreme  potency  of  language 
when  applied  to  an  appropriate  occasion:  He  was  the 
bosom  friend  of  Caesar,  and  was  allowed  to  speak  only 
by  permission  of  Brutus  and  the  other  conspirators, 
and  on  the  condition  that  he  "speak  no  harm  of  Bru- 
tus." -  Brutus,  who  was  the  enemy  of  Caesar,  and  the 
chief  conspirator  in  his  assassination,  and  first  to  bathe 
his  hands  in  Caesar's  blood,  ascended  the  pulpit  to 
"show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech  the  citizens  were  so  moved  by  his 
eloquence,  that  they  all  cried  out :  "Live,  Brutus !  live, 
live!  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 
Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors.  Let  him  he 
Caesar.     Caesar's  better  parts  shall  be  crown'd  in  Bru- 
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bus.      We'll   bring  him   to   bis   house   with   shouts   and 
clamors." 

M;irk  Antony  then  ascended  the  pulpit,  with  his  eyes 
red  whli  weeping,  and  began  h>e  oration:  "Bear  with 
me;  my  hearl  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar,  and  I 
musl  pause  till  ii  come  bach  to  me."  *  ::"  *  "You 
gentle  Romans;  I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  qoI  to  praise 
him;  he  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  jusl  to  me.  You 
nil  do  know  this  mantle;  I  remember  the  firsl  time  ever 
Caesar  pul  ii  on.  Look,  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dag- 
ger through;  see  whal  a  rent  the  envious  Cases  made; 
through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd;  and  a- 
he  pluck'd  hi-  cursed  steel  away,  murk  how  the  blood 
<>t"  Caesar  followed  it.  Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you 
when  you  l)iu  behold  our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded? 
I  jink  yen  here!  Here  is  himself!  marrM  a-  you  see 
with  traitors!  *  *  '::'  1  tell  you  thai  which  you 
yourselves  do  know;  show  you  sweel  Caesar's  wounds, 
poor,  poor  dumb  mouths,  ami  bid  them  speak  for  me: 
Bui  were  I  Brutus,  and  Brutus  Ajitony,  there  were  an 
Ann  ny  w<  uld  ruffle  up  your  spirits  and  pur  a  tongue 
in  evm-y  wound  <>t  Caesar  that  should  move  the  stones 
<>t   Rome  to  rise  in  mul  iny  I" 

At  the  close  «»f  Antony's  oration,  the  citizen-  were 
moved  to  such  a  state  of  frenzy,  ami  desire  for  n 
for  the  death  of  Caesar,  that  they  cried  out  with  wild- 
er demonstrations:  "We  will  he  revenged!  About! 
Seek!  Burn!  Fire!  Kill!  Slay!  Let  not  a  traitor 
live!     We'll  muiinv!     We'll  hum  the  house  of  Brutus! 
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Go   fetch   fire !      Pluck   down  benches,   windows,    any- 
thing!'7 

BEAUTY    OF    LANGUAGE. 

The  Beauty  of  language  consists  in  both  its  proper 
expression  and  its  appropriateness  to  the  subject,  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  which  is  found  in  the  address 
of  President  Lincoln  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  military  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  which  truly 
verifies  the  proverb  of  Solomon :  "A  word  fitly  spoken, 
is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  The 
President  said : 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation  conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  *  *  ■-*  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battle-field  of  war  testing  whether  that  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  rest- 
ing place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  this 
nation  might  live.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our 
power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here ;  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
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gave  the  Last  full  measure  of  devotion;  thai  we  here 
highly  resolve  thai  these  dead  shal]  aol  have  died  in 
vain;  thai  this  nation  under  God,  -hall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  thai  this  irovernment  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth !v 

SUBLIMITY    "i     LANGUAGE. 

The  Sublimity  of  Language  consists  in  properly  ex- 
pressed sentiments  of  lofty  emotions  and  veneration,  as 
illustrated  by  Pope  in  his  poem  «>f  "The  Dyiiur  Chris- 
tian to  His  Soul" : 

Hark!      they  whisper!      Angels  say. 

Sister  spirit,  conic  away. 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite? 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight? 
Drowns  my  spirit,  draws  my  breath? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,    Can  this  be  death? 
The  world  recedes:      It  disappears! 
Heaven  opens  to  my  eyes!     my  ears 

With   sounds   seraphic   ring! 
Lend,  lend  your  wings!      I  mount!      I  fly! 
O  Grave!      Where  is  thy  Victory! 

O  Death!     Where  is  thy  Sting! 
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PEOEMIAL. 


Knowledge  is  power ;  Wisdom  is  the  application  of 
that  power  to  its  proper  uses  and  purposes.  The  body 
of  man  contains  the  physical  power  of  the  being;  but 
the  soul,  the  psyche  is  the  energy  that  directs  the  power 
to  all  the  higher  purposes  and  accomplishments  for 
which  the  being  was  created.  The  germ  is  the  embryo, 
or  rudimentary  element  of  the  plant  which  is  a  new 
creation  arising  from  the  germ;  the  chrysalis  is  but 
the  enclosure  of  the  insect  during  its  stage  of  evolution 
from  the  vermiform  existence  to  that  of  the  perfect 
butterfly  of  beauty,  or  the  humming  beetle  in  its  array 
of  colors ;  love  is  the  offspring  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
while  marriage  is  but  one  of  the  many  correlations  re- 
sulting from  its  existence;  and  so,  each  consequent  per- 
fection must  be  evolved  from  some  correlative  original. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  but  illustrates  the  dualistic 
nature  of  man  as  a  sentient,  inventful  being,  whose 
attributes  are  ever  restless  until  the  extent  of  human 
knowledge  has  been  attained. 

The  knowledge  which  a  man  acquires  through  life  by 
study  and  experience  is  but  the  rudimentary  material 
with  which  he  is  to  erect  a  vast  structure  of  usefulness 
for  the  benefit  of  the  intellectual  world. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  power  generated  by  the  evapora 
tion  "t   water  l»\    heal   had   been  known  to  the  world 
since  the  days  of  Job,  and  even  recognized  by  Solomon, 
hut   ii   remained   for  Pulton,  many  thousands  of  years 
later,  to  make  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  power  of  Bteam,  and   give  to  the  world   the  mosl 
energetic  force  known  to  mechanics.     Sing  David  pos 
aessed  a  knowledge  of  Lightning,  and  also  the  use  made 
(>(  it  by  the  Lord  to  discomfil  Saul,  but  it  remained  for 
Franklin,   the   Philadelphia   philosopher,   to  draw  the 
subtle  currenl  from  the  clouds  and  apply  ii  to  the  bene 
ficial  use  of  man  instead  <>f  for  his  discomfiture. 

Knowledge  is  knowing;  Wisdom  Is  utilizing  thai 
knowledge.  There  is  much  knowledge  in  the  world 
thai  cannol  be  utilized  by  Wisdom  to  serve  any  bene- 
ficial purpose,  and  such  knowledge  will  never  compen- 
sate for  its  acquisition.  Life  is  too  short  to  be  divided 
into  terms  embracing  the  rudiments  of  non-essential 
knowledge.  The  world  needs  wisdom,  and  the  knowl- 
edge  upon  which  useful  wisdom  can  be  predicated  will 
exhausl   the  span  of  life. 

"Knowledge  and   Wisdom,   far  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds: 
Till  smooth"d,  and  squar'd,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t*enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learn'd  so  much: 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." — Coicper. 
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NECESSITY  FOE  A   THOROUGH  STUDY  OF 
THE  LANGUAGE. 


The  cause  of  American  literature  today  is  demand- 
ing, and  is  worthy  of,  more  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  formation,  construction  and  signification  of  our 
language,  and  less  of  the  sacrifice  of  time  devoted  to 
the  science  and  art  of  belles-lettres,  and  to  the  occult 
sciences  employed  only  as  embellishments  to  an  osten- 
tatious simulation  of  an  English  education. 

After  the  student  has  well  learned  the  proper  forma- 
tion of  words  and  their  proper  arrangement  in  sen- 
tences, he  should  carefully  learn  their  signification, 
and  should  never  dismiss  a  word  from  his  attention 
until  he  has  learned  its  correct  orthography  and  its 
meaning,  and  should  not  be  content  with  the  meaning 
usually  ascribed  to  it,  but  should  consult  a  dictionary 
of  synonyms  to  ascertain  all  its  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing and  different  applications,  and  thus  acquire  the 
greatest  number  of  words  possible  to  be  used  either  in 
his  speaking  or  writing  in  the  description  of  every- 
thing that  might  engage  his  attention  relating  to  mental 
or  physical  objects — the  human  passions,  as  love,  hate, 
joy,  grief,  anger,  envy,  malice,  etc.,  and  all  the  multi- 
tudinous objects  in  art  and  nature.  So,  if  he  would 
aspire  to  literature  he  must  learn  the  language,  or  his 

literary  efforts  will  be  a  failure  and  a  mockery. 
"Study  to  show  thyself  a  Workman." 


AUTHORITIES.  i:> 


AUTHORITIES  AS  HEREIN    UTILIZED. 


Webster's  and  other  standard  works  on  orthography 
have  been  adopted  as  standards  in  the  following  pages; 
but  If  any  departure  be  found,  it  will  occur  in  the 
spelling  of  derivative  words,  for  which  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  preserve  a  uniformity.  In  some  of  the 
revisions  of  Webster's  great  lexicon,  there  are  a  few 
variations  from  the  genera]  rules  of  uniformity  in  the 
orthography  of  derivative  words  belonging  to  the  Bame 
class:  and  if  any  instances  occur  in  these  pages  wherein 
the  orthography  of  derivative  words  is  at  variance  with 
that  of  some  standard  authors,  it  may  be  pardonable  if 
such  words  be  found  in  harmony  with  Dr.  Webster's 
general  rules  for  orthography,  though  not  in  harmony 
with  his  orthography  as  applied  to  derivatives.  It  is 
common  learning,  thai  orthographers  frequently  differ 
in  their  orthography  of  derivative  words,  while  they 
may  be  harmonious  in  that  of  the  radical  words.  The 
writer  here  has  taken  the  liberty  of  changing  the  or- 
thography of  some  of  the  standard  authors,  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  maintain  the  analogy  of  all  the  words  in 
any  identical  class,  which  analogy  is  demanded  by  the 
authorized  etymology  of  the  words. 
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PROSODY. 


The  word  Prosody,  which  in  the  present  day,  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  represent  one  of  the  four  principal 
divisions  of  grammar,  is  the  Greek  Prosodia,  and  is  a 
synonym  of  the  Latin  Accentus,  formed  from  ad,  to, 
and  Cantus,  song,  meaning  the  art  of  accenting,  long 
or  short ;  hence,  the  word  has  become  the  representative 
of  that  part  of  grammar  relating  to  the  accent  of  sylla- 
bles either  in  composition  or  song;  and  as  the  art  of 
versification  is  distinctively  founded  on  a  system  of 
syllable  accent,  the  word  Prosody  is  regarded  by  many 
writers  as  applicable  only  to  poetic  writing,  while 
others  include  punctuation,  elocution,  figures  of  speech, 
etc.  But  as  the  rules  for  versification  depend  entirely 
upon  syllable  accent,  and  poetry  being  the  fundamental 
principle  of  song,  there  can  be  no  critical  objection  to 
ascribing  to  Prosody  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word — accent  and  song — as  neither  the  rhythm  of  song 
nor  of  poetry  can  exist  without  properly  accented  syl- 
lables. 

Though  writers  may  differ  much  as  to  what  branches 
should  be  included  in  the  grammatical  division  of  Pros- 
ody— whether  it  should  include  accent  and  versification 
exclusively,  or  whether  it  should  embrace  punctuation, 
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elocution,  poetic  License     either  one  or  more  or  all  of 
them     will  exen  ao  influence  over  the  compilation  of 
pages,  for  ili<-  reason  each  one  of  them  i-  treated 
separately  under  appropriate  titles,  i"  which  th 
denl   is  referred. 


ART  OF   POETKY. 


The  an  of  composing  poetry  i-  the  schoolmaster  thai 
teaches  us  the  power,  beauty,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  ;i  language;  and  the  Language,  when  understood,  re- 
veals to  us  the  power,  beauty,  and  sublimity  of  poetry. 
Any  person  who  will  compose  l"'1  ;i  single  stanza  of 
poetry  will  realize  ;i  fuller  and  clearer  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Words  employed,  than  if  the  same 
words  bad  been  used  in  writing  prose. 

I1()\V  TO  LEARN    LANGUAGE. 


We  should  never  permil  a  word  to  pass,  either  by 
sight  <>r  hearing,  without  applying  to  it  the  following 
formula  of  inquiry : 

1.  Its  orthography — how  to  spell  ir. 

2.  Its   proper  division  into  syllables. 

3.  Its  proper  pronunciation. 

4.  Irs  etymology- — whal   word  ii  i-  derived  from. 

5.  Irs  meaning  as  defined  in  a  standard  dictionary, 
or  as  used  by  standard  authors. 
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IMPORTANT  BRANCH  OF  POETRY. 


A  very  important  branch  in  the  art  of  poetic  writing  * 
is  the  persistent  exercise  of  training  the  imagination, 
and  the  expansion  of  mental  vision — a  vision  that  be- 
holds all  things  in  their  highest,  widest,  and  deepest 
possibilities,  and  stimulates  an  aptitude  for  applying 
them  to  the  illustration  of  thoughts  to  be  expressed  in 
verse.  Cold  words  may  make  good  rhyme  and  com- 
plete measure,  but  they  may  he  warmed  and  illumined 
by  the  scintillations  of  inspiration  thrown  off  from  a 
vivid  imagination.  The  effect  produced  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  lurid  imagination  does  not  result  from  the 
words  employed  in  descriptions,  but  from  the  sensation 
produced  upon  the  feelings  when  the  picture  is  sus- 
pended before  the  mental  mirror  that  reflects  it;  the 
words  serving  only  as  the  painter's  brush  to  produce 
the  necessary  perspective. 

~No  thought  is  entertained  of  creating  poets,  but 
merely  to  supply  the  materials,  and  the  instructions  for 
their  use;  which,  when  properly  applied,  will  enable 
the  student  to  compose  verses  containing  as  proper,  art- 
ful, and  scientific  rhythm  and  measures  as  are  found 
anywhere  in  jDoetic  writings ;  for  the  most  renowned 
poets  of  the  present  day  observe  the  same  rules  as  to 
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the  mechanical  construction  of  poetry,  as  are  laid  down 
'"  these  pages.  Bnl  there  is  another  branch  of  poetry, 
already  referred  to,  which  embraces  Hie  spiritual,  emo- 
tional, and  risionary,  recognized  under  the  general 
,,,|'m  Psychic;  all  of  which  must  be  evolved  from  the 
writer's  own  intuition,  tfo  written  rules  are  appli- 
cable to  this  inspiring  attribute,  and  uo  branch  of  sci- 
ence nor  any  degree  of  erudition  can  imparl  it.  It 
exists  as  the  fragrance  of  a  flower,  the  relish  of  am- 
biosia,  or  the  glow  of  the  rainbow. 
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MUSAE. 


All  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  Mnsic  and 
Poetry,  or  either  of  them,  are  familiar,  perhaps,  with 
the  legend  of  the  nine  fabled  sisters  called  the  Muses. 

These  sisters  are  said  to  have  been  the  daughters  of 
the  Grecian  god  and  goddess,  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne. 
Each  one  of  the  daughters  was  a  goddess  and  each  pre- 
sided over  some  distinctive  part  of  Music,  Poetry,  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  their  names  were:  Calliope,  Clio, 
Erato,  Euterpe,  Melpomene,  Polyhymnia,  Terpsichore, 
Thalia,  Urania. 

They  were  born  on  Mount  Olympus,  in  Greece,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  reckoned  among  the  many 
Nymphs  and  Naiads  that  inhabited  the  forests  about 
the  mountain,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  Mounts  Helicon,  Parnassus,  and  Pindus,  and 
resembled  in  many  respects  the  mermaids  and  fairies 
of  more  modern  superstition,  such  as  described  in  Mary 
Howlitt's  "Fairies  of  Caldon-Low,"  and  Grimm's 
"Fairy  Tales."  They  resided  in  grottoes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  were  principally  engaged  in  spinning,  weav- 
ing, bathing,  singing  sweet  songs,  dancing,  sporting, 
and  attending  and  entertaining  deities  who  chanced  to 
pass  through  their  territory. 

It  is  said  of  the  nymph  Echo,  that  she  fell  in  love 
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u'''1'  Narcissus,  a  son  >>\  the  god  Cephissus,  and  be 
failing  to  respond  to  her  passion,  she  was  greatly 
grieved  and  pined  away,  until  a1  length  ber  roice 
;l11  tll;"  *as  left  of  her  identity,  and  she  then  forsook 
•,M  ,1,r  companions  and  fled  to  the  mountains  and  oc 
P*ed  herself  continually  in  repeating  every  sound  she 
,,,,;,,',!-  ()f"  other  aympha  ll  is  said  thai  seven  of  them 
were  daughters  of  Atlas,  and  were  called  Pleiades,  and 
ll;>'1  <•'  brother  called  Byas,  who  was  destroyed  by  a 
wild  animal,  and  that  they  were  so  grieved  al  his 
death  thai  they  became  changed  Into  stars,  and  now 
constitute  the  seven  stars  in  the  constellation  Taurus 
(the  Bull). 

Che    Muses    are    supposed    to    have    presided    i 
Music,  Poetry,  Musica]  Cnatruments,  History,  Tragical 
Representations,  Comedy,   Burlesque,  Astronomy,  Ora- 
tory,  Love  and   Marriage. 

Calliope  was  chief  among  the  Muses  and  was  the 
,misr  "/  lr,'l'"i<*  or  Epic  poetry,  which  contained  the 
lives  of  aneienl  heroes  in  rerse,  and  she  is  usually  rep- 
resented as  crowned  with  a  wreath  and  holdings  roll 
of  manuscript  in  her  hand. 

Clio,  the  muse  of  History,  is  represented  as  seated 
and  wearing  a  wreath  and  playing  on  a  lyre  with  many 
strings;  sometimes  as  holding  an  arrow,  or  a  wreath  of 
myrtle  and  roses. 

Euter])-,  the  muse  of  the  art  of  Music,  her  name  im- 
plying, "Giver  of  Pleasure,"  and  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  playing  on  a  double  flute. 
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Melpomene,  the  muse  of  Tragedy,  represented  as  a 
dignified  figure,  standing  with  her  left  foot  raised  on  a 
rock,  holding  in  her  hand  a  mask,  snch  as  is  worn  by 
tragedians. 

Polyhymnia,  the  muse  of  Song  and  Oratory,  her 
name  signifying  "Rich  in  Song,"  and  is  described  in 
the  attitude  of  serious  contemplation,  and  for  this  rea- 
son she  has  been  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  serious  and 
sacred  poems  and  hymns. 

Terpsichore,  the  muse  of  Dancing,  described  as  wear- 
ing a  wreath  and  playing  on  a  lyre  and  holding  cym- 
bals, her  robe  girt  up,  and  she  appears  in  the  attitude 
of  dancing. 

Thalia,  the  muse  of  Comedy  and  Burlesque,  clad  in 
a  funic,  over  which  is  thrown  a  mantle  with  a  fringe, 
which  is  wrapped  around  the  legs,  leaving  the  right 
arm  free,  and  beside  her  a  mask,  such  as  was  worn  by 
actors  in  representing  the  Satyrs. 

Urania,  the  muse  of  Astronomy,  represented  as 
seated  at  a  globe,  holding  a  compass  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  pointing  toward  the  heavens ;  also,  some- 
times as  wearing  a  crown  of  stars,  holding  a  lyre,  her 
eyes  turned  upward,  and  with  one  finger  pointing  to 
a  globe  beside  her. 

Erato,  the  muse  of  Love  and  Marriage  songs;  rep- 
resented as  wearing  a  wreath  and  playing  on  a  large 
lyre  with  several  strings,  and  in  one  hand  holding  an 
arrow  or  a  wreath  of  mvrtle  and  roses. 
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The  Muses  are  represented  as  always  together,  and 
;ill  wearing  a  similar  kind  of  dress,  and  each  bearing 
the  insignia  of  her  vocation,  Buch  as  a  lyre,  harp,  flute, 
and  rolls  of  manuscript.  This  custom  of  the  Muses  in 
collecting  rolls  of  manuscripts  of  literary  wor] 
rise  !"  the  establishmenl  of  museums  and  libraries  of 
the  presenl  day. 

111.-  Muses  were  regarded  as  nymphs  of  the  springs 
ai    Piera,   the  waters  of  which  were  supposed   to  con 
lain  the  property  of  inspiration,  they  making  frequi 
V1H,>  to  the  place  for  the  purpose  of  worshiping  Apollo, 
,ll('  god  "'  Oracles.     Bence,  reference  is  made  to  th 
springs  by  Pope: 

"A  Little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  PieriaD  Spring 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
But  drinking  deeper  sohers  us  again." 
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SPECIALTIES  IN  POETIC  WRITING. 


Some  of  the  ancient  poets  devoted  their  labors  to 
the  composition  of  poems  on  certain  subjects,  with 
which  they  were  either  more  familiar,  or  better  suited 
to  their  taste,  and  hence  we  find  poems  on  many  dif- 
ferent subjects  which  have  received  special  designa- 
tions : 

The  Alexandrine  verse  is  so  named  from  a  French 
poem  written  on  the  life  of  Alexander,  being  a  kind 
of  verse  consisting  of  twelve  and  thirteen  syllables  al- 
ternately, and  is  generally  employed  by  the  French  in 
poems  of  tragedy,  in  honor  of  the  Muse  Melpomene. 

The  Heroic,  or  Epic,  verse  is  usually  employed  in 
recounting  the  actions  of  heroes,  of  which  Virgil's 
Eneid  is  a  conspicuous  example,  in  the  description  of 
Eneas  as  the  hero. 

The  Hellenistic  verse  has  reference  solely  to  the 
Greek  poets,  and  bears  but  slight  similarity  to  the 
English.  The  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  verse 
is  found  in  the  twenty-four  books  of  Homer,  called  the 
Iliad,  from  Ilion  (Troy),  in  which  the  poet  describes 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  in  the  war  with  the  Trojans,  and 
his  death  by  the  arrow  of  Paris,  the  poem  being  known 
as  "an  Iliad  of  woes  and  disasters"  of  the  Trojan  war. 
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The  Bucolics,  a  kind  of  verse  employed  by  Theocri 
hi-  representing  the  life  of  shepherds  and  the  vocation 
of  attending  to  flocks  and  herds. 

The  Georgics,  of  STirgil;  poems  representing  rural 
affairs  and  relating  to  agriculture  and  containing  rules 
for  cultivating  land,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  hus- 
bandry. 

Elegiac  verse;  employed  to  express  sorrow  and  lam- 
entation, used  on  funeral  occasions,  or  in  obituaries  of 
deceased  persons.     Known  also  as  a  dirge. 

Lyric  poetry  is  such  as  is  intended  to  be  sung  to 
tlit-  music  of  the  harp  or  lyre,  and  is  to  be  found  mostly 
in  poems  which  express  the  individual  emotions  of  the 
poet,  and  is  no1  confined  to  any  special  kind  of  verse. 

Odes  constitute  a  kind  of  poetry  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, as  the  verses  are  not  governed  by  rhythmical 
connection,  as  there  may  be  more  or  less  verses  in  a 
stanza,  and  sometimes  an  unequal  number  of  feet  in  a 
verse.  There  are  various  kinds  of  odes  relating  to 
diiVereiii  subjects  or  occasions;  as,  Pythian  odes,  Xe- 
mean  odes,  Olympic  odes,  etc.,  relating  to  the  Grecian 
games;  the  Pythian,  at  Delphi,  in  honor  of  Apollo, 
who  slew  the  dragon  Python;  Nemean  games  a1  Ne- 
niea  ;  Olympian,  solemn  games  at  Olympia  dedicated  to 
Jupiter. 

Sonnet.  The  sonnet,  in  poetic  writing,  is  founded 
on  arbitrary  rules  that  contain  neither  order  nor  reg- 
ularity; and.  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  song- 
writers do  not  agree  as  to  the  construction  of  the  sonnet. 
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As  we  do  not  consider  the  art  of  song-writing  an  essen- 
tial branch  of  versification,  we  are  content  to  permit 
the  practitioners  to  settle  their  own  contention,  while 
we  lay  down  the  most  approved  definition  of  the  sonnet, 
which  contains  every  principle  that  any  student  of  real 
poetry  need  be  concerned  about. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  sonnet-specialists,  that  it  must 
contain  fourteen  lines,  but  the  contention  arises  from 
the  position  of  the  rhyming  lines.  Without  indulging 
in  illustrations  of  the  merits  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
their  respective  theories,  we  are  content  to  adopt  the 
style  of  Shakespeare  for  the  construction  of  the  sonnet. 

First,  he  agrees  with  the  others  that  the  sonnet  con- 
sists of  fourteen  lines  which  embrace  but  one  subject, 
that  subject  usually  being  of  an  amatory  nature,  such 
as  thus  described  by  Byron : 

"And  shows  dissolved  in  thine  own  melting  tears, 
The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers." 

Shakespeare's  construction  of  the  sonnet  consists  of 
the  arbitrary  fourteen  lines,  with  four  or  five  accents 
in  each  line,  the  first  twelve  lines  rhyming  alternately, 
and  the  remaining  two  lines  rhyming  together. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  art  of  sonnet-writ- 
ing is  almost  exclusively  the  property  of  English  and 
French  poets,  the  following  being  from  the  English 
poet,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge: 

"Maid  of  my  love,  sweet  Genevieve! 

In  beauty's  light  you  glide  along: 
Your  eye  is  like  the  star  of  eve, 

And  sweet  your  voice  as  seraph's  song. 
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Yei  qoI  3  our  bea^  'nlj  be>autj  § 

This  heart  with  passion  Bofi  to  glow; 
Within  your  soul  a  voice  th< 

1 1  bids  j  mi  hear  the  tali 
When  Binklng  low,  i  he  Bulferer  wan 

Beholds  do  hand  outstr<  tch'd  to  Ba 
Pair  as  the  bosom  of  the  swan 

Thai  rides  s:>  graceful  o'<  r  the  w  iv<  ; 
i  '\  e  Been  your  breasl  w  II  b  pity  hea^  e, 
Therefore,  I  l<>\  e  you,  Genei  h 

The  Ballad.  The  ballad  is  an  old  French  form  of 
construction  for  a  certain  kind  of  lighl  rhyme  Bung  by 
persons  who  adopted  ii  as  a  profession;  and  the  people 
becoming  weary  of  hearing,  discarded  both  the  songs 
and  the  singers,  and  they  were  9atirized  by  Ben  John- 
son, thus: 

"Staj .  till  the  aboi  tive  and  extemporal  din 
Of  balladry  were  understood  a  Bin." 

An<!  by  Shakespeare : 

"1  would  rattier  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew. 
Than  one  of  these  Bame  metre-ballad  mong<  rt 

The  ballad  consisted  of  triplet-  of  seven  or  eight 
lines,  each  triplet  ending  with  a  refrain;  as, 

"I  woo'd  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
Fielding,  yet  half  afraid. 
And  in  the  forest 's  shade 

Our  vows  were   plighted. 
(Jnder  its  loosen'd  \  i  -• 
Flntter'd  her  little  breast, 
Like   birds  within   their  nest 

By  the  hawk  frighted." 

Triolet.  The  triolel  is  another  specialty  in  rhym- 
ing, which  consists  in  a  poem  of  eight  lines  with  but 
two  rhymes;  the  first  line  being  repeated  for  the  fourth, 
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and  the  first  two  as  the  seventh  and  eighth.     The  fol- 
lowing is  a  rural  sample  of  the  triolet: 

"Maud  kiss'd  me  last  night, 

It  was  dark  when  she  did  it; 

With  a  squeal  of  delight 

Maud  kiss'd  me  last  night 

By  mistake— twas  all  right — 
I  would  never  forbid  it; 

Maud  kiss'd  me  last  night, 

It  was  dark  when  she  did  it." 

Villanelle  is  a  poem  written  in  tercets,  or  triplets 
(three  rhyming  lines),  with  the  peculiarity  of  but  two 
rhymes,  the  first  and  third  lines  of  the  first  stanza  al- 
ternating as  the  third  line  in  each  successive  stanza, 
and  finally  close  the  poem  as  a  couplet  in  a  quatrain, 
or  stanza  of  four  lines: 

"There  are  roses  white,  there  are  roses  red, 

Shyly  rosy,  tenderly  white; 
Which  shall  I  choose  to  wreathe  my  head? 

Which  shall  I  cull  from  the  garden  bed 

To  greet  my  love  on  this  very  night? 
There  are  roses  white,  there  are  roses  red. 

The  red  should  say  what  I  would  have  said; 

Ah!  how  they  blush  in  the  evening  light! 
Which  shall  I  choose  to  wreathe  my  head? 

The  white  are  pale  as  the  snow  new  spread, 
Pure  as  young  eyes  and  half  as  bright; 
There  are   roses  white,  there  are  roses  red. 

Roses  white  from  the  heaven  dew-fed, 

Roses  red  for  a  passion's  plight, 
Which  shall  I  choose  to  wreathe  my  head?" 

Summer  twilight  is  almost  fled, 

Say,  clear  love;  have  I  chosen  right? 
There  are  roses  white,  there  are  roses  red, 
Which  shall  I  choose  to  wreathe  my  head?" 

— L.  8.  Bevington. 
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Ohani  Royal.     This,   perhaps,   is   the   most    peculiar 

form  of  b  poem  an g  all  the  Freaks  of  English  poets, 

and  consists  of  five  stanzas  of  eleven  lines,  with  an 
envoi  of  five  lines;  and  its  oonstruotion  has  never  been 
attempted  by  any  (recognized  American  poet. 

"Yes!     she  forgets  the  arm  was  woh\  to  go 

Around  her  waist,    gibe  wears  ,i  buckle,  whose  pin 

Qalleth  the  crook  of  the  young  man's  elbow. 
i  Forget  no!,  for  I  thai  youth  have  been. 

Smith  was  aforetime  the  Lothario  gay. 

Yet   oner.  I   miiid   me.  Smith  was  fore  d  tO  Stay 
Close  in  his  room.     \<>i  calm,  as   I.  was  he; 

But  his  noise  brought  qo  pleasance,  eerily. 
Small  ease  he  got  of  plaj  Ing  on  the  bones, 

Or  hammering  on  his  stove-pipe,  thai  i  b< 

H(diohi  the  deeds  thai  are  done  of  Mrs.  Jones." 

—H.  c.  Bunner. 

Rondel.     Signifying   round.     The-  poem  consists  of 

fourteen  lines  of  eight  syllables,  or  four  feet  each,  and 

of  but   two   rhymes;   those   in  the  first,  fourth,   fifth, 

ninth,  and  twelfth  lines,  and  those  of  the  second,  third, 

sixth,  tenth  and  eleventh  lines  should  correspond.  The 

seventh  and  eighth,  and  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lines 

are  repetitions  of  the  first  and  second. 

"Through  the  fresh  fairness  of  the  spring  to  ride, 

As  in  the  old  days  when  he  rode  with  her, 
Wirli  joy  of  Love  that  had  found  hope  to  bride 

One  year  ago  had  made  her  pulses  stir. 
Now  shall  no  wish  with  any  day  recur, 

(For  Love  and  Death  part  year  and  year  full  wide,) 
Through  the  fresh  fairness  of  the  spring  to  ride. 

As  in  the  old  days  when  he  rode  with  her. 
No  ghost  that  lingers  of  the  smile  that  died 

On  the  sweet,  pale  lips  where  his  kisses  were — 
Yet  still  she  turns  her  delicate  head  aside, 

If  she  may  hear  him  come,  with  jingling  spur — 
Through  the  fresh  fairness  of  the  Bpring  to  ride. 

As  in  the  old  days  when  he  rode  with  her.*' 

—H.  C.  Bunner. 
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Rondeau.  Also  signifying  round,  but  differs  from 
the  Rondel,  in  that  it  is  constructed  of  eight  or  ten 
syllables  of  iambic  verse,  and  in  thirteen  lines;  and  it 
also  contains  but  two  rhymes.  It  contains  three  stan- 
zas, the  first  and  third  of  which  have  five  lines  each, 
and  the  second  three;  there  is  also  a  refrain,  consist- 
ing of  the  first  word  or  words  in  the  first  line,  added, 
without  rhyming  with  anything,  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
line  and  of  the  thirteenth  line. 

"You  bid  me  try,  blue  eyes,  to  write 

A  rondeau.    What!   forthwith! — to-night? 

Reflect.     Some  skill  I  have,  'tis  true; 

But  thirteen  lines — and  rhymed  on  two — 
'Refrain,'  as  well.    Ah,  hapless  plight! 

Still,  there  are  five  lines — ranged  aright. 
These  Gallic  bonds,  I  feared,  would  fright 
My  easy  Muse.     They  did  till  you — 
You  bid  me  try! 

This  makes  them  nine.     The  port's  in  sight; 
'Tis  all  because  your  eyes  are  bright! 
Now,  just  a  pair  to  end  with  oo' — 
When  maids  command,  what  can't  we  do? 
Behold!     the  rondeau — tasteful,  light — 
You  bid  me  try!" 

Transcribed  from  French. 

Pantoum.  This  freak  in  verse  is  so  ludicrous  that 
it  should  not,  as  also-  some  others  mentioned,  be  classed 
as  poetry;  but  they  are  submitted  as  samples  of  taste 
evinced  by  some  of  the:  French  and  English  rhymesters 
of  earlier  days.  The  Pantoum  consists  of  a  series  of 
four-line  stanzas,  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  each 
stanza  appearing  as  the  first  and  third  lines  of  the  fol- 
lowing stanza,   and  so  on  ad  nauseam;  the  first  and 
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third  lines  of  the  first   stanza  appearing  again  in  the 
final  one.     The  moel  deplorable  feature  of  this  tV 

'■'  '•Iivini,,-    [8,  thai  the  rule  fixee  ao  limit  to  the  du- 
ral  Ion  of  i  he  agony  ! 

"June  in  the  zenith  is  torrid 

i  There  goes  thai  woman  again!  i 
Here,  with  the  sun  on  on<  's  forehead, 

Thought  geta  dn  in  the  brain. 
There  is  thai   woman  again; 

'Strawberri<  b;     fourpence  a  pottle1' 
Thought  gets  drj    In  the  brain; 

Ink  g(  ts  drj  In  the  bottl< 

'Strawberries!     Fourpence  a  pottle!* 

Oh,  tor  the  green  of  a  lane! 
Ink  geta  dry  in  the  bottle; 

'Buzz',  goes  a  fly  on  the  pane! 

Some  muslin-clad  Mabel  or  May 

To  dash  one  with  eau  de  Cologne; 

Bluebottle  oft"  and  away, 

And    why  should   I   stay  here  alone? 
To  dash  one  with  eau  de  Cologne 

All  over  one's  talented  forehead! 
And  why  should  I  stay  here  alone? 

•  I unc  in  the  zenith  is  torrid!" — Austin  Bobgon. 

The  Envoi  is  8  species  of  postscript  appended  to  a 
poem  to  serve  as  a  recommendation  for  the  composition, 
which,  nn  account  of  in  strained  and  distorted  verses, 
i-  uivat lv  in  need  of  such  charitable  consideration. 

Refrain.  That  part  of  a  poem  which  is  repeated  at 
the  cud  of  every  Man/a;  as.  in  Longfellow's  "Excel- 
sior": 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
"Excelsior." 
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From  the  form  of  the  S'onnet  have  grown  the  forms 
of  the  Rondeau  and  Ballad ;  and  the  Rondel  and  Trio- 
let are  variations  of  the  rondeau,  and  the  Chant  Royal 
is  a  development  of  the  Ballad.  The  Villanelle,  like 
the  rondel,  rondeau,  and  triolet,  has  but  two  rhymes, 
but  its  peculiarity  is  the  alternation  of  two  refrains; 
and  the  pantoum,  is  a  Malayan  form  of  poem,  and  its 
lines  are  unlimited,  while  the  Villanelle  is  a  French 
form  and  is  confined  to  five  triplets  and  a  closing  quat- 
rain (four  lines). 

The  ancient  poets,  as  Homer,  Pindar,  Hesiod,  Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles,  Euripides,  Archilochus,  of  Greece ;  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  Sappho,  Catullus,  Asclepiades,  Glyco, 
Pherecrates,  Sotades,  of  Rome,  wrote  their  poems,  as 
a  general  rule,  in  composite  verse — compounding  sev- 
eral species  in  a  single  line,  and  the  verse  so  composed 
took  the  name  of  the  composer;  as,  the  Homerian,  Ho- 
ratian,  Sapphic,  Gly conic,  Pherecratic,  Alcaic,  Sotadic, 
Adonic,  Asclepiadic,  Archilochian,  etc.,  examples  of 
which  we  omit,  for  the  reason,  such  composite  verse  is 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  constructed  by  the  poets  of  mo- 
dern times ;  and  if  given  here  in  the  original  language 
of  the  authors,  they  might  not  be  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader. 
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THE  AIM"  OF  i:in  \n\<;  as  APPLIED  TO 
POETRY. 


Rhyme*  as  defined  on  a  succeeding  page,  is  "A  sim- 
ilarity of  sounds,  combined  with  a  difference,  occur- 
ring usually  between  the  lasl  syllables  of  different  linos, 
and  often  al  other  intervals;  and  so  ordered  thai  the 
rhyming  syllables  begin  differently  bul   end  alike. 

There  Is  a  clear  distinction  between  Rhyme  and 
Rhythm.  The  above  ia  a  critical  definition  of  Rhyme, 
while  Rhythm  is  defined  to  be  "The  arrangement  of 
words  into  two  or  more  consecutive,  equal,  pulsations 
of  time."  These  pulsations  in  poetic  verse  are  mi 
ured  by  the  number  of  syllables  and  place  of  accent 
on  tin1  syllables  of  the  poetic  foot  Rhythm  in  poetry 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  lime  in  music;  and  in  prop- 
erly constructed  poetry,  the  pulsations  from  the  accent 
on  the  syllables  of  the  poetic  foot/  are  as  uniform  as 
the  swinging  of  a  pendulum,  or  the  measure  of  the  bars 
on  the  musical  staff. 

The  ancient  poets  regarded  the  art  of  rhyme  with  in- 
difference, but  their  devotion   to  rhythm   is  illustrated 
in  all  their  writings,  which  today  constitute  the  m< 
perfect  examples  of  rhythmical  verse,  as  the  following 
3 
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example  in  dactylic  hexameter  given  by  Virgil  in  his 
description  of  the  return  of  horses  into  camp: 

"Quadrupe   |   dante     pu  |   trem    soni   |  tu    quatit  |  ungula  j 
campum." 

The  rhyming  of  lines  in  poetry  has  nothing  whatever 

to  do  with  the  essential  rules  for  the  construction  of 

verse.     It  has  no  more  perceptible  influence  on  accent, 

measure,  rhythm,  or  sentiment,  than  any  other  Words 

in  the  composition;  its  only  office  being  to  produce  a 

slight  sensation  by  the  similarity  of  its  jingling  sounds. 

"For  rhyme  in  Greece  or  Rome  was  never  known, 
Till  barb'rous  hordes  those  states  had  overthrown." 


Ben  Johnson  says: 


"Greek  was  free  from  Rhyme's  infection; 
Happy  Greek,  by  this  protection, 

Was  not  spoiled! 
Whilst  the  Latin,  queen  of  tongues, 
Is  not  free  from  rhymester's  wrongs, 

But  rests  foiled. 
Tyrant  Rhyme  hath  so  abused, 
That,  long  since,  they  have  refused 

Other  censure. 
He  that  first  invented  thee, 
May  his  joints  tormented,  be 

Cramped  forever. 
Still  may  syllables  jar  with  time; 
Still  may  Reason  war  with  Rhyme 

Resting  never! 
May  his  sense,  when  it  would  meet 
The  cold  tumor  in  his  feet, 

Grow  unsounder; 
And  his  title  be:     "Long  Fool," 
That  in  rearing  such  a  school 

Was  the  founder. 
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Tl"    "' '"''•  :""l   balladists  of  France  sad    I 

land,   whose  compositions  consisted   largely   in   rhyme 

"'"' '"''■  '"'  '"••'■'•"-  were  held   in  great   disrepute 

l,v  'h"  IV'-'1  bards  and  poets,  who  referred  to  them  as 
>-u>  ">■->-<■-  which  al  thai   time  signified  insignificant 
'•r  ,"":l"  Poets;  and  Ben  Johnson  said  of  one  of    !• 

"""  waa  '■'  6 1   rhymist,   but   no  poet;"  and    Bi 

spoke  "i  i|i, .,„  ; 

"Ye  tuneful  cobblers!     Btil]  your  notes  prolong 

Compose  ,„  once  s  slipper  and  a  song: 

So  shall  the  fair  your  handiwork  pei 

Four  sonnets  sure  shall  please    perhaps' your  shoes." 

,.T |l""li""   a"8*.   then:     What   is   poetry  when 

'l,v'"''-'-'1  from  ''V"-  '■  En  answering  this  question,  it 
maybesaid:  1.  Poetry  is  the  most  sublime  of  the  Fine 
Arta-  2-  Itsobjecl  is  the  creation  of  intellectual  pie 
'",""'  ll:'  n*  of  imaginative  and  passionate  language 
Aether  by  means  of  metrical  verse  or  prose.  It  is  the 
I"-'"1"-'  of  the  imaginative  powers  and  fancy,  and  ap- 
peals to  those  powers  w  others.  Dr.  Blair  defines 
1  "'"?-"'  oo.  "The  language  of  passion,  or  of  enliven,,! 
""'T"1"::'"'  '''"'"""'•  m"M  oommonly,  into  regular 
r;UT:      Mr-f— -7-  "Poetic  diction  abounds 

™      ,M    55" '   8Peech>   "'"'   ™-«"al  collocation  of 

M'"!'''S-       ""'    Pnmar7   •"'"'    of   the   poet   is   to  please 

■""'    the  passions    thai    it  speaks.     The  exterior  and 
mostobvmus  demotion  of  poetry,  is  versification;  ^ 

there  is  also  a  species  of  prose,  so  measured  in  fa  Ca 
deuces,  and  so  much  raised  in  its  tone,  as  to  approach 
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very  nearly  to  poetic  numbers."  Some  -of  the  most 
poetical  prose,  perhaps,  that  can  be  found,  appears  in 
the  Bible,  in  the  Song  of  Moses,  recorded  in  the  15th 
chapter  of  Exodus,  from  the  first  to  the  nineteenth 
verse. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  thirty-eight  figures  of  speech, 
in  the  following  pages  under  the  title,  "Grammatical 
^Figures,"  and  a  judicious  application  of  them  to  poetic 
composition,  will  surprisingly  heighten  and  embellish 
the  expressions ;  and  these  figures  may  be  as  effectively 
applied  in  the  composition  of  prose  as  in  poetry. 

The  employment  of  rhyme  in  poetry  should  not  be 
discouraged,  as  it  often  lends  a  charm  of  delightful 
harmony  to  poetic  expressions  that  awakens  a  feeling 
of  inspiration.  But,  in  opposition  to  this,  is  the  per- 
sistent attempt  of  those  writers — who  regard  rhyme 
as  an  essential  attribute  of  poetry — to  force  words  in- 
to companionship  as  rhyme  which  have  neither  sim- 
ilarity of  sound,  congruity  of  meaning,  nor  affinity  of 
sentiment.  This  objection  to  rhyming  is  real  and  sub- 
stantial. But  there  is  a  mediant  of  the  extremes  of 
the  complete  and  deficient  in  poetic  rhyming  that  will 
preserve  all  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  art,  including 
both  rhyme  and  sentiment  of  the  lines,  which  may  be 
expressed  in  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Study  thoroughly  the  different  kinds  of  verse, 
and  select  that  kind  best  suited  to  the  subject  on  which 
you  wish  to  write.  Whichever  kind  of  verse  and  which- 
ever meter  of  that  verse  you  may  select,  carefully  main- 
tain the  same  verse  and  meter  throughout  the  poem. 
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2.  I  Uoselv  observe  the  rules  berein  given  under  the 
title    "Additional    Rules    to    be    Observed    in     P 
Writing,"  and  arrange  your  lines  according  to  the  rules 
applicable  to  lines  thai  rhyme  or  those  which  do  uot. 

3.  Never  sacrifice  Byllable,  accent,  nor  senthneml  for 
,ll«'  convenience  of  a  rhyming  word;  if  you  oannol  im 
provise  a  rhyme  withoul  such  sacrifice,  11  were  better 
!"  forego  the  rhyme  and  change  your  poem  to  blank 
verse,  which  may  contain  occasional  rhymes,  either 
successive  Or  alternate, 

'•   ^ver  lose  sighl   of  the  importanl    fact  thai   the 
literary  ralue  of  poetic  writing  depends  exclusively  up 
oli  sentiment,  and  thai  natural  and  consonanl  rhyming 
will  intensify  and  embellish  it,  bul  that  distorted  and 
nncadenced  rhyme  will  weaken  and  destroy  it. 

The  essentia]  attributes  of  good  poetry,  are:     Good 
Sentiment,  Good  Measure,  Good  Accent. 
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VERSIFICATION". 


Versification  relates  to  that  species  of  literary  com- 
position known  as  verse,  in  opposition  to  prose  writing, 
and  is  called  Poetry.  The  difference  consists  in  the 
laws  of  construction.  Poetry  is  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  Harmony,  and  this  harmony  is  obtained 
by  a  certain  number  of  syllables  of  orderly  recurring 
accents — long  and  short — which,  produce  a  sort  of  gal- 
loping rhythm,  of  even  measure,  which  does  not  enter 
into  the  construction  of  prose.  These  measures  are 
called  feet  and  must  be  of  uniform  length. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  measured  poetry:  1st. 
Poetry  with  rhymes ;  that  is,  a  similarity  of  sounds  of 
words  occurring  at  the  end  of  each  line,  and  sometimes 
only  at  intervals  of  other  lines.  2d.  Blank  verse,  which 
contains  the  uniform  feet  or  measure  of  all  poetry, 
but  disregards  the  rhyme  at  the  end  of  the  lines. 

A  verse  in  poetry  consists  of  but  one  line;  but  a 
stanza  is  a  combination  of  several  verses,  and  corre- 
sponds with  a  paragraph  in  prose. 
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WHAT  POETRY   IS  NOT. 


Poetry  is  much  more  than  a  mere  similarity  ld 
Bounds  of  words  al  the  ends  of  lines,  more  thai]  mere 
figures  of  Bpeech;  more  than  Bights  of  imagination  or 
perorations  in  oratory;  more  than  tender  expressions 
of  sympathy,  sorrow,  or  encomium,  and  yet,  it  includes 
each  and  all  of  them.  Poetry  musl  be  bom  and  reared 
within  the  environment  of  a  certain  system  of  poetic 
law  that  permits  no  transgression  "I"  its  autocratic 
edicts;  and  unless  the  construction  of  poetic  <'<>!np.>~n 
don  conform  to  these  requirements,  i1  does  nut  come 
within  the  realm  of  poetry,  and  is  not  entitled  to  such 
designation. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Poets  arc  born  uot  made;" 
hut  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  "made"  poets 
are  only  those  who  have  well  earned  the  distinction. 
Made  poets  arc  the  ones  who  seize  upon  the  activities 
of  life  and  utilize  them  in  their  profession:  They  are 
ever  active  and  on  the  alert,  by  observing,  inquiring, 
searching,  thinking,  dreaming,  imagining,  comparing, 
striving,  loving-,  hating,  pitying,  weeping,  talking,  writ- 
ing, reading,  studying,  doubting,  asserting,  denying, 
moralizing,  criticising,  denouncing,  admiring,  detesting, 
deprecating,   forbearing,  perceiving,  relieving,   adding. 
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detracting,  contracting,  expanding,  separating,  depress- 
ing, elevating,  intervening,  composing,  disposing,  ex- 
pounding, denouncing,  analyzing,  combining,  denning, 
forming,  creating,  revealing,  appealing,  exaggerating, 
proclaiming,  declaiming,  aspiring,  opposing,  approving, 
exposing,  accusing,  rejoicing,  noting,  quoting,  and  em- 
bracing every  opportunity  offering  a  new  thought  or 
suggestion. 

The  made  poet  never  permits  any  objed  or  thought 
to  escape  unnoticed  that  comes  within  range  of  recog- 
nition by  either  of  his  five  senses.  The  stridulation  of 
the  evening  cricket  upon  the  threshold;  the  color,  size, 
physiology,  habits,  and  motions  of  the  aimless  insects 
of  the  earth  and  air,  are  as  important  to  the  real  poet 
as  the  movements  of  the  ponderous  bison  that  shakes 
the  plains  with  his  wild  and  surging  tread.  Every  ob- 
ject receives  special  attention,  and  nothing  is  regarded 
as  unimportant,  from  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  and 
point  of  a  needle,  to  the  construction  of  a  battle-ship 
and  the  mechanism  of  its  mighty  armament. 

Each  poet  is  his  best  critic,  and  he  should  search  as 
diligently  for  his  own  errors  as  for  the  materials  for 
his  composition ;  for  it  is  by  such  diligence  that  he  is 
led  to  review  the  rules,  and  thus  reimpress  them  upon 
his  memory. 

An  industrious  study  and  application  of  the  laws  of 
versification  are  the  most  effective  methods  for  acquir- 
ing a  high  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  language,  as 
they  compel  a  constant  recurrence  to  books  of  defini- 
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fcion,  writings  of  qther  authors,  and  other  mean 
acquiring  the  necessary  information,  all  of  which  be- 
come as  armamenl  in  defense  of  a  growing  confidence. 

"His  books  are  rivers,  woods,  and  Bkies, 

The  meadows  and  the  moor; 
Mis  teachers  are  the  torn-heart's  wall, 

The  tyrant  and  the  slave. 

The  street  the  factory,  the  gaol, 

The  palace  and  the  grave/'     Elliott. 
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OBTHOMETBY. 


DEFINITIONS  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  POETRY 


Orthometry  is  the  art  or  practice  of  constructing 
poetic  verse  correctly. 

POETIC    VEKSE. 

A  Yerse,  in  poetry,  consists  of  a  certain  number  of 
syllables  constituting  one  line,  and  the  line  contains  a 
number  of  feet,  or  measures,  not  exceeding  seven,  in 
general,  yet  in  a  few  instances,  eight. 

A  poetic  foot  consists  of  a  number  of  syllables,  either 
two  or  three. 

SYLLABLES. 

Syllables  are  of  four  general  kinds: 

Monosyllable. — A  word  containing  one  group  of  let- 
ters sounded  with  but  one  impulse  of  the  voice. 

Dissyllable. — A  word  consisting  of  two  groups  of  let- 
ters, each  group  requiring  a  separate  impulse  of  the 
voice  in  its  pronunciation. 

Trisyllable. — A  word  consisting  of  three  groups  of 
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leti  li  group  requirin  e  impulse  of  the 

voice  in  its  pronuncial ion. 

Polysyllable.  A  word  consisting  of  four  or  more 
group*  of  letters,  each  group  requiring  a  separate  im- 
pulse oi  the  voice  In  its  pronuncial  ion. 

SYLLABLE     \ 

Accent  is  a  greater  stress  of  voice  applied  to  one  or 
more  syllables  in  a  word,  than  to  others.     The  | 
lar  syllable  to  which  this  stress  of  voice  is  applied   is 
called  long,  while  the  other  syllables  to  which  il   is 
applied  are  called  shorl     a  long  syllable  being  consid- 
ered equal   to   &wo  shorl   ones.      Each  fool    in 
must  contain  at  least  one  long,  or  accented,  syllable. 

The  voice  rises  and  falls  alternately  in  pronouncing 
the  syllables  in  poetic  feet,  the  inflection  being  required 
by  the  accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  This  alter- 
nation in  the  voice  constitutes  the  rhythm  of  tin-  m< 
ure;  the  elevation  of  the  voice  being  called  arsis,  and 
t}l,>  depression,  thesis.  The  natural  arsis  in  a  foot  is 
tne  same  in  the  composition  of  poetry  as  in  reading 
prose.  Poetry  is  usually  so  arranged  as  to  preserve  the 
true  accenl  of  each  word,  but  when  it  becomes  necessary 
*  change  the  accent  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting 
similar  words  of  differenl  meaning  to  show  the  <li<rinc- 
fcion,  the  accent  may  be  changed  in  poetry  as  wel]  as  in 
speaking;  as.   in   the  following  -  3:     "He  must 

increase,  but  T  must  decrease."— John   iii:   30.      "It 
may  be  plausible,  but  uot  provable. " 
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Would  we  could  feel  the  thankful  soul 
Of  mendicants  to  whom  we  give; 

Or  gratitude  beyond  control, 

Of  enemies  whom  we  forgive. 


KI3TDS   OF  FEET  IN  POETKY. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  poetic  feet  in  English 
poetry,  while  in  the  Latin,  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  there 
are  many  more,  and  also  in  the  Greek  from  which  they 

were  taken. 

.» 

EXGEISH    POETIC    FEET. 

The  following  comprise  the  kinds  of  feet,  or  meas- 
ure, which  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
greater  portion  of  English  poetry: 

1.  The  Iambic.  The  Iambic  foot  is  called  an 
Iambus,  and  consists  of  two  syllables — the  first  short 
and  the  second  long.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
pure  Iambic  verse  containing  four  Iambi,  or  Iambic- 
feet: 

Praise   God   I   from   whom   j   all   bless   j   ings   flow. 

2.  The  Trochaic.  The  Trochaic  foot  is  called  a 
Trochee,  and  also  contains  two  syllables,  the  accent  be- 
ing on  the  first  instead  of  the  second,  as  in  the  Iambic ; 
the  second  syllable  being  short,  or  unaccented.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  pure  Trochaic  verse  contain- 
ing five  Trochees,  or  Trochaic  feet :  v 

On  her  j  brow   a  j   garland   |   twin'd   of  |  flowers. 

3.  The  Anapestic.  The  Anapestic  foot  is  called  an 
Anapest,  and  contains  three  syllables,  the  first  and  sec- 
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,/"'1  king  short,  and  the  third  one  long.    ThefoUowing 
is  an  example  of  pure  Anapeetic  <rerse,  oontaining  four 
Anapests,  or  Anapestic  feel ;  as, 
When  ,h"  M""     *»▼*  roll'd  Qighi      h  o'er  deep     GteUlee. 

'•  The    Dactylic      The    Daoiylic    fool    is   called   a 
Dactyl,  and  contains  three  syllables,  the  Brst  long,  and 
'•llr  <",'",1',  and  third  short    The  following  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  pure  Dactylic  rerse  containing  fonr  Dae 
1  dactylic  feet;  as, 

Boys  will  an    |   ticipate   |   lavish  and       dissipate. 

Dactylic  rerse  is  ancommon,  an.!  when  employed  is 
seldom  perfeotly  regular.  Full  Dactylic  generally 
farma  triple  rhyme;  thai  is,  the  lasl  fool  contains  ihree 
syllables;  bu1  when  one  of  the  final  short  syllables  is 
omitted  the  last  font  ends  in  two  syllables,  making  but 
double  rhyme,  an, I  when  both  of  the  final  short  sylla- 
blee  are  omitted  the  verse  ends  in  single  rhyme. 

Mh>lM!MX(;     AM.     [.l,.NMilKM\,;     SYLLABLES     TO     AC- 
COMMODATE   THE    ACCENT. 

It  frequently  becomes  necessary  to  shorten  a  long 
syllable  or  lengthen  a  short  one  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
enrino-  the  accent  in  the  proper  place  in  the  foot.  The 
application  of  this  rnle  relates  usually  to  words  of  but 
one  syllable;  as  it  is  not  permissible  to  chango  the  au- 
thorized accent  in  a  word  of  more  than  ono  ^vllable. 
To  thus  shorten  a  long  syllable,  is  called,  systoie;  and 
to  lengthen  a  short  syllable,  is  called,  diastole.  (See 
Glossary.) 
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OF    THE    MEASURES    IN    LATIN    VERSE. 

In  addition  to  the  four  kinds  of  feet  employed  in 
English  poetry,  several  other  kinds  are  found  in  the 
compositions  of  the  Latin  poets;  such  as, 

Spondee,  two  long  syllables. 

Pyrrhic,  two  short. 

Tribrach,  three  short. 

AEolossus,  three  long. 

Amphibrach,  short,  long,  short. 

Cretic,  or  Amphimacer,  long,  short,  long. 

Bacchius,  short  and  two  long. 

Antibacchius,  two  long,  one  short. 

THE   COMPOSITE   ORDER   OF  VERSE. 

Different  kinds  of  feet,  or  measures,  are  often  com- 
pounded in  the  same  verse,  both  by  the  English  and 
Latin  poets,  particularly  by  the  latter,  though  Pope's 
"Essay  on  Man"  is  very  liberal  in  the  use  of  com- 
pounds, as  well  as  Pollok  in  his  "Course  of  Time." 

When  two  feet  of  different  kinds  are  compounded 
into  one  verse  the  measure  assumes  a  new  name;  as, 
the  compounding  of  an  Iambus  with  a  Trochee,  mak- 
ing four  feet,  the  measure  is  called  choriambic;  being 
a  compound  of  the  words  Choree  (which  is  the  same 
as  Trochee)  and  Iambic.  The  compounding  of  meas- 
ures is  very  sparingly  used  by  English  poets,  as  it  tends 
to  disrupt  the  rhythm  of  the  verse. 

A  poem  in  which  but  one  kind  of  verse  is  employed 


ORTHOUETR-i 


IT 


'l'  oaUed  carmen  m"" lonj  tlui  which  has  two  kinds 

•"colon;  thai  which  baa  three  kin.N.  tricolon. 

A   poem  ,„,v  consisl  of  .,.v„„i  kil|lls  „,-  Vi.,._(^  ^ 

u'1""  "  ''""""-  ^  *e  firsl  kind  of  verse  after  il,-  sec- 
'""'  '""■•  ''  K'-;,n'''1  distrophon;  when  ii  returns  i 
'll"  «W  In.,-,  ,,  i-  caned  tristrophon;  and  when  after 

,"    l"1"'11'    h"'-'    tetrastrophon.      Th 
wl'"'1'  "'"'"•  l"'f'"'"  the  poem   returns  to  the  kind  of 
wse  with  which  ii  begai sstitute  a  stanza,  or  stro- 

l'1":  :""1  :,"-v  succeeding  strophe  would  constitute  an 
antistrophe. 

U'1'""  a  P°« Mists  of  two  kinds  of  rerse  and  the 

s*anza  teinfl  '""  lines,   ii    ii  called  died listro 

Phon;  when  the  stanza  contains  three  lines,  it  is  called 
dicolon  tristrophon;  when  it  contains  four  lines,  dieolon 

"'"•'"''"I' ;  wl""  "  contains  Evelines,  dieolon  pen- 

tastrophon. 

When  a  poem  consists  of  three  kinds  of  verse,  and 
the  stanza  contains  three  lines,  i,  is  called  tricolon  tri* 

"'':|,i,"":    "h"n    "    ' '•'"'-    four   lines,    H    i-   tricolon 

tel  past  ropnon. 

MFFEBENT    LENGTHS   OF   VEKSE. 

E**  -,i,  of  the  different  kinds  of  verse  may  con- 
tain  from  mie  to  eight  feet. 

A   verse  of  one  foot  is  called  Monometer. 
A   verse  of  two  feet,  a  Dimeter. 
A  verse  of  three  feet,  a  Trimeter. 
A  verse  of  four  feet,  a  Tetrameter. 
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A  verse  of  five  feet,  a  Pentameter. 

A  verse  of  six  feet,  a  Hexameter. 

A  verse  of  seven  feet,  a  Heptameter. 

A  verse  of  eight  feet,  an  Octameter. 

There  are  rarely  any  verses  exceeding  seven  feet, 
and  many  that  otherwise  would  contain  seven  feet  are 
divided  into  two  verses,  the  first  containing  four  and 
the  second  three  feet. 

COMPLETE   AND   DEFICIENT    VEESE. 

A  verse  with  respect  to  the  feet  it  contains  may  be 
complete,  deficient,  or  redundant. 

A  verse  which  is  complete  in  all  its  syllables  and 
feet  is  said  to  be  acatalectic. 

A  verse  is  deficient  when  it  lacks  a  syllable  at  the  end, 
and  is  said  to  be  catalectic ;  and  if  it  lack  a  whole  foot 
or  half  a  foot,  it  is  brachycatalectic. 

A  verse  which/  lacks  a  syllable  at  the  beginning  is 
called  acephalous. 

A  verse  which  has  a  redundant  syllable  or  foot  is 
said  to  be  hypermeter. 

POEMS  WITH   ONE  OR  MORE  VERSES. 

A  half  of  a  verse  is  called  Hemistich. 

One  verse  is  called  Monostich. 

A  poem  consisting  of  two  verses  complete  in  them- 
selves is  called  a  couplet,  or  distich. 

A  poem  consisting  of  three  verses  is  called  a  triplet. 

A  poem  consisting  of  four  verses  is  called  a  tetra- 
stich. 
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A  poem  consisting  of  five  verses  is  called  a  penta- 

Bl  ii'li. 

A   poem   consisting  of  -i\   rersee   is  called   a   b 
b1  ich. 

A  poem  consisting  of  seven  verses  is  called  a  he 
stich. 

A  poem  consisting  of  eighl  verses  ia  called  an 
Midi. 

-.    \\  \[\,;.    OB    SCANSION. 

Scanning,  or  Scansion,  ia  dividing  a  verse  into  the 
feel  of  which  it  ia  composed,  placing  the  scansion  mark 
al  'ht>  end  of  each  foot,  although  i1  may  result  in  divid- 
ing a  word. 

The  Scansion  mark  (  \  )  is  not  controlled  in  any  re- 
apect  by  the  accented  syllable,  but  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  fool :  as,  in  a  two-syllable  foot,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  syllable;  as,  "The  year  of  Ju  |  bilee  |  has 
come."  Tn  a  three-syllable  foot;  as,  "In  the  year  | 
of  our  Lord      nineteen  hun      dred  and  eight." 

The  rule-  adopted  by  the  ancient  poets  for  scanning 
were  called  Figures  of  Prosody,  but  they  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  English  poetry,  for  the  reason  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  two  lancruajrcs  are  not  in  any  respect 
similar. 
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IAMBIC  VEESE. 

IAMBIC    HEPTAMETEK. 

(Seven  Feet.) 

The    knowl  |  edge    which  [  I    have  |  receiv'd  |  I    will  |  com- 
mu  f  nicate. 

The  late  revisers  of  this  verse  have  divided  it  into 
two  verses,  the  first  containing  four  feet,  and  the  sec- 
ond three  feet,  thus:    . 

The  knowl  |  edge  which  |   I  have  |  receiv'd, 
I  will  [  commu  [  nicate. 

IAMBIC   HEXAMETEE. 

(Six  Feet.) 

Alone  |  Thou   sit'st  |  above  |  the   ev  |  erlast  |  ing   hills, 
And  all  |  immen  |  sity  |  of  space  |  Thy  pres  [  ence  fills. 

The  verse  in  this  distich  is  the  same  as  the  French 
Alexandrine,  though  the  exact  French  alternates  thir- 
teen syllables  with  twelve,  and  the  English  use  but 
twelve. 

IAMBIC    PENTAMETER. 

(Five  Feet.) 

This  is  the  verse  employed  by  Pope  in  his  celebrated 
"Essay  on  Man" : 

What  modes  |  of  sight  |  betwixt  |  each   wide  |  extreme, 
The  mole's  |  dim  cur  |  tain  and  |  the  lynx  |  sharp  beam. 

In  the  third  foot  of  the  second  verse  of  this  distich 
occurs  a  diastole  of  the  monosyllable,  and;  that  is,  it 
is  lengthened,  or  accented,  in  order  to  complete  the 
Iambic  foot. 


I  \Mlil c    \  ERBB  ;,] 


The  pentameter  rerse  is  kimwn  a-  ilu?  Heroic,  as  it 
is  best  adapted  to  blank  verse  (withonl  rhyme),  iu 
which  the  greater  pari  of  beroic  poems  La  written.  It 
ie  also  employed  in  writing  elegies;  and  whea 
ployed  in  stan/a-  <>\  t*<>ur  lin«-s  cadi,  the  lines  rhyming 
alternately,  it  is  known  aa  the1  Elegiac.  Gray^a  cele- 
brated  "Elegy  in  a  Churchyard"  is  written  in  this 
verso: 

Can  sto  |  ried  urn      or  an      Ima      ted  bust, 

Back  to      its  ni.in     sion  call      the  fleel      [ng  breath? 

Can  Hon      or'a  voice      provoke      the  si      lent   dust, 

Or  Flat  |  fry  sootiu-      the  dull      cold  ear     of  Death? 

The  preposition  to  in  the  firsl  fool  of  the  -eoond 
verso  is  a  diastole,  the  word  being  lengthened  tr>  ac- 
comodate the  meter. 

IAMBIC    TETRAMETER. 

(Font   Fi  i  I.  > 

The  ear   '   ly  and   |   the  lat  '   ter   rain. 
Which    ter     tiliz'd      the   due     ty   plain. 

A  diastole  of  the  syllable  and,  first  verse  of  this  dis- 
tich: the  syllable  and  being  short,  had  to  be  length- 
ened to  secure  the  accent  of  Iambic  fo 

IAMBIC     TRIMETER. 

(THBl  r    Fi  i.i  .  I 

When  naught       was  heard      around, 
But   sooth'd      the    rest      profound. 

In  the  first  foot  of  the  second  verse  of  this  distich 
the  verb  soothed^mu&t  be  syncopated  by  the  elision  of 
the  letter  e  to  sink  the  word  into  one  syllable  to  perfect 
the  meter. 
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IAMBIC    DIMETER. 

(Two  Feet.) 

My  love  j   ly  wife, 
Thou  art  |  the  life 

Of  all   |  my  joys; 
Without  |   thee,   I 
Would  sure   |   ly  die 

"For  want   |  of  noise. 

IAMBIC   MONOMETEE. 

(One  Foot.) 

Your  face 

So  fair, 
First  pleas'd 
My  eye. 

The  monometer,  dimeter,  and  trimeter,  that  is,  the 
one,  two,  and  three  feet  verse,  is  sparingly  used  by 
poets,  except  in  odes,  lyric  poetry,  and  in  connection 
with  verses  containing  more  feet,  of  which  "Edwin's 
Ode"  and  "The  Water  at  Lodore"  are  examples: 

Led  by  the  pow'r  of  song,  and  Nature's  love. 
Which  raise  the  soul  all  vulgar  themes  above. 
The  mountain  grove 
Would  Edwin  rove, 
In  pensive  mood  alone; 
And  seek  the  woody  dell, 
Where  noontide  shadows  fell, 
Cheering, 
Veering.  — G.  Brown. 

Turning  an3  twisting 

Around  and  around; 
Collecting,  disjecting, 

With  endless  rebound; 
Smiting  and  fighting, 
A  sight  to  delight  in, 
Confounding,  astounding, 
Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound." 

— Southey. 


IAMBIC    \  ERSE 




^e  Camblc  ^  more  than  any  other,  is  found  Jn 
';:M,"r:'1  imposition.  I,  prevaila  to  all  hymn-books 
?lr8e8'  and  generally  predominates  to  renee  illustral 
"'"  "'"''■-  ;""'  '^"^  of  rhetoric.  The  following 
7^  ^examples  of  .he  pure  carmen  monoeolon  of 
™  ,;,m,""<  ;""1  contain  il,,  higheel  conception  of  the 
""rtoncal  figures  of  Simile  and  [magery: 

Thetwilighl  hours,  like  birds,  flew  by 

As  lightly  and   as   free; 

Ten  thousand  stars  were  in  the  Bky, 

Ten  thousand  in  the  sea. 
And  ev'ry  wave  with  dimpl'd  cheek 

Thai   leap'd  upon  the  air. 
,f;i'i  caught  a  Btar  in  Ita  embr  i 

And  held  if.  trembling  there 
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TROCHAIC  VERSE. 

TROCHAIC    HEPTAMETEE. 
(Sevex  Feet.) 

Trochaic  verse  is  the  opposite  of  Iambic,  in  that  the 
accent  falls  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  foot  instead  of 
the  second.  The  short  syllable  in  the  last  foot  of  the 
Trochaic  verse  is  usually  omitted  to  permit  the  verse 
to  end  with  a  long  syllable.  The  Trochaic  may  read- 
ily be  changed  to  Iambic  by  scansion,  by  omitting  the 
short  syllable  in  the  first  foot,  then  scanning  the  verse 
as  Iambic,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  The 
47th  Psalm,  versified,  is  an  example  of  pure  Trochaic 
Heptameter : 

Hasten,   |  Lord,    to   |   rescue   |  me,    and   |   set    me   |   safe    from 

|  trouble; 
Shame  Thou  |  those  who  |  seek  my  |  soul,  re  |  ward  their  | 
mischief  |  double. 

By  changing  the  verse  of  the  above  example,  a  good 
illustration  of  the  dicolon  clistrophon  occurs,  as  the 
first  verse  would  be  a  catalectic  Trochaic — wanting  one 
syllable — and  the  second  verse  a  hypermeter  Iambic — 
containing  a  redundant  syllable. 

Hasten,   |  Lord,   to   |   rescue  |  me, 

And  set  |  me  safe  |   from  trouble: 
Shame,   Thou  |  those   who  j  seek  my  j  soul, 

Re  |  ward  their  |  mischief  |  double. 
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ntOOHAIC    ii  i  I  a  \i  i   i 

(Six   I-'i  mi 

This  Ie  i lie  rarest  measure  found  in  all  the  poetic 
writings;  30  rare,  thai  nearly  all  the  old  grammarians 
who  profess  to  have  Illustrated  every  Bpeoies  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  do  no1  mention  it;  and  aU  the  grammarianfl 
who  do  recognize  it  pass  one  anonymous  couplet  from 
band  bo  hand  as  an  example. 

The  following  improvised  couplet  is  an  example  of 
pure  Trochaic  Hexameter  verse: 

High  a  |  bove,  on      Zion      City's      holy      mountain, 

Rests  the  j   throne  of      God  be  |  side  Life's  |  healing      foun- 
tain. 

rSOCHAIO    i'i:\T.\  m  etee. 

I  Ki\  i     Kii.i  .  ) 

in  the  I  dark  and      green  and  [  gloomy  J  val 

Satyrs       by  tin-       brooklet   |    love  to   ;    dally. 

TROCHAK      T  I  TK  A  M  ETER. 
I  Foi  i;  Fl  Hi 

Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  is  composed  entirely  of 
Trochaic  verse,  consisting  of  four  and  live  feet: 

Listless      longing      hoping      tearing. 
Dreaming   |   still  of       .Minn.'       haha. 
Of  the  |  lovely      Laughing      Water, 
In  the  !  land  of  |  the  Da      totalis. 

TROCHAIC   TRIMETER. 
(Til  Kl  I     V\  Kl.) 

Other  |  arms  may  press  thee, 
Dearer  |  friends  ca  ress  thee. 
All    the      joys    that      bless    thee. 
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TROCHAIC    DIMETER. 

(Two  Feet.) 

Love  and   |   cherish, 
Keep  and  |  nourish, 
Watch  and  |  guard  it, 
Don't  dis  [  card  it, 
You  will  |  need  it  |  when  you're  |  old. 

The  short  syllable  in  the  last  foot  of  all  Trochaic 
verse  may  be  omitted,  as  in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  above 
example,  without  impairing  the  rhythm,  but  in  many 
instances  improving  it. 

TROCHAIC    MONOMETER. 

(One  Foot.) 

Any  word  of  two  syllables  accented  on  the  first  may 
be  employed  in  Trochaic  Monometer,  but  the  one-foot 
verse  is  never  used  except  in  connection  with  others, 
and  may  be  used  in  connection  with  iambic  or  other 
species  of  verse;  as, 

Through  all   |  the  ma  |  zes  of  |  the  grove, 
Through  all  |   the  ming  |   ling  tracks  |   I  rove, 

Turning, 

Burning, 

Changing, 

Ranging, 
Full  of  |  grief  and  |  full  of  |  love. 

The  first  two  verses  of  the  above  example  are  iambic, 
but  are  given  to  illustrate  the  cases  in  which  the  tro- 
chaic monometer  is  usually  employed  in  connection 
with  other  kinds  of  verse. 
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i  .<    i  \  \i  i   ii  BS. 
i  BJio ii  i    Ki  ii.) 

Verses  of  eighl  feel  are  frequently  employed  by 
poetic  writers,  bul  no  prosodisi  baa  yel  succeeded  in 
furnishing  a  satisfactory  reason  for  crowding  <i-h; 
feet  into  one  ^erse,  when,  by  dividing  them  into  two 
verses,  the  rhythm  mighl  be  improved,  a-  Wei]  aa  page 
apace  of  the  book  economized.  By  observing  the  octam- 
eter  verses  found  among  the  writinga  of  poets,  ii  will 
appear  in  many  more  cases  than  it  should,  that  the 
writer  baa  been  forced  to  mutilate  the  first  or  Last  foot, 
and  frequently  both,  by  the  omiaaion  of  a  syllable,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  rhythm;  when,  it'  the  octameter 
had  been  reduced  to  two  tetrameters  (four  feet),  the 
rhythm  could  have  been  improved  by  an  additional 
syllable,  and  the  \  erses  made  acatalecl  io — or  complete — 
ad  of  acephalous  or  cataiectic  or  perhaps  both  - 
being  deficient  a1  the  beginning  or  end,  or  both. 

Mr.  Poe,  in  hia  almost  inspired  "Raven,"  affords  an 
example  of  thia  mutilated  octameter.  The  first  and 
third  reraea  of  the  firat  Btanza,  being  acatelectic,  or  p^r- 
fecl  Trochaic  Octameter;  while  the  second,  fourth  and 
fifth  are  cataiectic,  wanting  a  final  short  syllable,  as  ia 
also  the  closing  tetrameter  verse.  A  perfect  verse  must 
contain  all  the  syllables  required  by  the  rules  of 
fication,  and  each  syllable  musl  have  it-  required  ac- 
cent, either  long  or  short.  Reducing  the  first  and  third 
verses,   and   the  first  half  of  the  fourth   verse  of  the 
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stanza  to  tetrameters   (four  feet),  they  would  appear 

thus : 

Once  up  |  on  a  |  midnight  |  dreary, 
While  I  |  ponder'd  |  weak  and  |  weary — 
While  I   |  nodded  |  nearly  |  napping, 
Sudden  |  ly  there  |  came  a  |  tapping, 
As  of  |  someone  |  gently  |  rapping, 
Rapping  |   at  my   I   chamber   |   door; 
Only  |  this,  and  |  nothing  |  more. 

Johu  G.  Whittier's  '"Slaves  of  Martinique"  is  sub- 
ject, to  the  same  remarks  as  those  applied  to  Poe's 
"Raven."  Out  of  the  thirty-six  couplets  comprising 
the  poem,  there  appears  but  one  which  consists -of  per- 
fect octameter  verse,  each  one  of  the  others  wanting  a 
short  syllable  either  at  the  end  of  the  final,  or  the  in- 
itial foot.  Instead  of  this  poem  being  written  in  the 
octameter  verse,  the  perfect  couplet  referred  to  might 
have  been  arranged  thus: 

Beams  of  |  noon,   like  [  burning  |  lances, 

Through  the  |  tree-tops  |  flash  and  |  glisten, 

As  she  |   stands  be   |   fore  her   |   lover, 

With  rais'd  |  face  to  J  look  and  |  listen. 

The  Octameter  verse  will  no.  doubt  soon  lose  its  place 
among  the  species  of  verse,  even  in  the  two-syllable 
measure,  as  it  has  already  become  impracticable  in  the 
three-syllable  meter — the  Anapestic  and  Dactylic — 
which  will  now  be  illustrated  in  their  order. 

AXAPESTIC  YEESE. 

The  Anapestic  foot  consists  of  three  syllables,  com- 
mencing with  two  short  ones,  or  unaccented,  the  third 
being  long,  or  accented ;  as, 

But  can  nev  [   er  agree  |   with  a  maid  |   en  like  me, 
Who  is  born   |   in  a  coun   j   try  that's  hap   |   py  and  free. 
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A-nn.pflftt.ifi  verse  is  rarely  written  with  •<•  than  five 

feet,  and  when  written  with  more,  an  Iambus  is  usu- 
ally substituted  for  the  firsl   foot 

\  ffAPESTIG     Tl  TH  \M  ill  i.\ 
i  BHw  B    Pi  id 

The  prevailing  measure  in  Anapestic  verse  being  but 
four  anapests,  or  four  feed  of  three  syllables  each,  no 
notice  will  be  laken  of  other  verses  ''insisting  "f  a 
greater  number  of  measures,  excepl  to  refer  i<>  them  by 
way  of  dividing  them  into  shorter  verses. 

Pun-   Anapestic  verse  consists  <>f  lliree  syllabi- 
ill.-  I'.- -I,  i In-  firsl   two  being  short,  or  unaccented,  and 
the  third  syllable  long,  or  accented. 

The  first  stanza  in  Lord  Byron's  "Destruction  of 
Sennacherib"  is  an  example  of  pure  Anapestic  verse: 

The  Aasyr       'an  came  down       like  a  wolf  '   on  the  fold. 
And  his  co      horts  were  gleam      Ing  in  pur      pie  and  ^.old; 
And  the  Bheeo      of  their  Bpears      was  like  stars  i  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue      wave  rolls  aighl       ly  o'er  deep  |   Galilee. 

Byron  uever  wrote  any  verse  containing  more  than 
four  feet  of  three  syllables  each. 

ANAPESTIC    TKTMETER. 
(Three  Feet.) 

The  first  stanza  of  Alexander  Selkirk's  soliloquy, 
while  on  tin-  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  i-  an  example 
of  pure  Anapestic  Trimeter: 

"I  am  mon      arch  of  all    '    I  survey. 

And  my  right  \  there  is  none  !  to  dispute; 
From  the  cen   '   ter  all  round       to  the  sea 
I  am  lord      of  the  fowl      and  the  brute." 
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ANAPESTIC   DIMETER. 
(Two  Feet.) 

The  Anapestic  Dimeter  is  seldom  found  in  poems 
except  in  connection  with  longer  verses. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  pure  Anapestic  Dim- 
eter : 


Let  the  stu   j  pid  be  grave, 
'Tis  the  vice   I   of  the  slave. 


ANAPESTIC    MOXOMETER. 

(Oxe  Foot.) 

The  Anapestic  Monometer  may  consist  of  either 
three  monosyllables,  or  the  three  syllables  of  a  trisyl- 
lable with  the  accent  on  the  last;  as, 

Hear  the  noise 
Of  the  boys, 
On  the  street, 
In  their  joys. 

Acquiesce 
Buccaneer 
Cannonade 
Decompose 

Writers  of  verse  will  find  their  efforts  greatly  facili- 
tated by  occasionally  introducing  an  Iambus  among 
their  Anapestic  measures,  especially  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  a  verse;  as, 

"There  came  |  to  the  beach  |  a  poor  Ex  J   ile  of  E  |  rin, 
The  dew  |  on  his  thin  I  robe  was  heav  |  y  and  chill; 

For  his  coun  |  try  he  sigh'd  |  when  at  twi  j  light  repairing. 
To  wan  |  der  alone  |  by  the  wind  j  beaten  hill." 

— T.  Campbell. 
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DACTYLIC   VKKSK. 

Pure  Dactylic  measure  consists  of  three  syllables  to 
the  fool  with  the  accenl  on  the  firsl  syllable,  thi 
d  ing  two  being  unaccented  ;  as, 

Out  of  the      Kingdom  of     Christ  Bhall  be      gathered  by 
ang<  la  o'er      Satan  \  Ic      torlous. 

This  is  an  example  of  pure  Dactylic  Beptameter 
.  and  constitatea  a  longer  verse  than  is 
usually  found  in  poetic  writing,  though  a  few  have  ex- 
ceeded  it  in  Length  by  the  Octameter  (eight  feet),  but 
Buch  verse  ia  being  usually  discarded,  by  dividing  the 
Octameter  into  two  Tetrameters;  and  also  by  <  1  i \- i <  1  inir 
the  Heptameter  (seven  feel  I  into  one  Tetrameter  (four 
feel  i  and  one  Trimeter  (three  feet). 


DACTYUC    EEXAMETEK. 

(Six   Fi:i:t.) 

Among  nil  the  poetic  writings  extant,  but  few  poems 
will  be  found  consisting  of  pure  Dactylic  Hexameter; 
that  is,  each  foot  being  full,  there  generally  existing  a 
deficiency  of  one  or  more  syllables  in  the  last  foot;  as: 

"Restless    as      waves    of    the      ocean    when   '   Eunis    or   | 
Boreas      rages." 

This  example  contains  a  deficiency  of  one  syllable  in 
the  final  foot. 
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DACTYLIC    PENTAMETEE. 
(Five  Feet.) 

The  Dactylic  Pentameter,  like  all  the  other  verses 
of  Dactylic  measure,  is  usually  deficient  in  the  final 
foot;  as, 
Land   of  the  |  beautiful  |  beautiful  |  land  of  the  |  free. 

DACTYLIC    TETRAMETER. 

(FoukFeet.) 

The  Dactylic  Tetrameter  is  usually  purer  than  any 
of  the  longer  verses,  the  feet  usually  being  full;  as, 

Ne'er  will  thy  |  husband  re  |  turn  from  the  j  war  again; 
Cold  is  thy  |  heart,  and  as  I  frozen  as  |  Charity. 

DACTYLIC   TRIMETER. 
(Three  Feet.) 

The  following  verses  are  pure  Dactylic  Trimeter: 

Katy-did  |  Katy-did,   |  sweetly  sing; 

Sing  to  thy  |  loving  mate  |  near  to  thee; 
Every  |  bough  shall  an  |  answer  bring, 

Sweeter  than  |  trumpet  of  |  victory. 

DACTYLIC    DIMETER. 
(Two  Feet.) 
This  is  one  of  the  several  species  of  verse  that  rarely 
appears  except  in  connection  with  longer  ones: 

One  more  new  |  claimant  for 

Human  fra  |  ternity, 
Swelling  the  |  flood  that  sweeps 

On  to  e  |  ternity. 

The  above  is  an  example  of  Tetrameter  verse  reduced 
to  four  Dimeters. 


OABBl  HA 


da<  n m    bono 
(One  Foot.  » 

The  Dactylic  Mono-meter  finds  bu1  small  space  in 
poetic  writing,  ye1  il  ifl  sometimes  dropped  in  to 
heighten  the  rhythm,  and  consists  of  nothing  more  than 
a  trisyllable  with  the  aocenl  on  the  firsl  syllable 


(  AKSI   KA. 


This  is  a  word  from  the  Latin,  and  signifies  a  cut- 
ting or  division,  and  refers  i«»  the  birth  of  Julius 
( laesar,  which  was  effected  by  a  surgical  operation.  In 
prosody  it  i>  the  cutting  off,  or  separation  of  syllables 
rhythmically  ojr  metrically  connected,  by  the  ending 
<>f  a  word.  There  are  three  kinds  of  caesurae:  1.  Of 
the  foot,  when  a  word  ends  before  the  foot  is  completed. 

2.  Of  i ho  rhythm,  by  the  separation  of  the  rising  voice 
in  the  accent  from  the  falling,  by  the  ending  of  a  word. 

3.  Of  the  verse,  by  such  division  of  the  line  into  two 
parts  as  affords  to  the  voice  a  convenient  pause  or  rest, 
without  injury  to  the  Bense  or  harmony. 

The  observance  of  the  caesura  is  mostly  required  in 
composite  verse  wherein  a  variety  of  meters  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  effect  of  the  caesura  is  to  connect  the  different 
words  harmoniously,  and  give  smoothness,  grace,  and 
sweetness  to  the  verse. 
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"One  emphatic  syllable  is  sometimes  counted  as  a 
foot;  and  when  a  syllable  is  so  taken  by  itself,  it  is 
called  a  Caesura,  which  is  commonly  a  long  syllable." 
A  good  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  Poe's  poem 
of  "The  Bells" : 

"While  the  |  stars  that  |  over  |  sprinkle 
All  the  |  heavens,  |  seem  to  |  twinkle 
With  a  |  crystal  |  line  de  |  light; 
Keeping  |  time,  |  time,  |  time, 
In  a  |   sort  of  |  Runic  |   rhyme, 
To  the  |  tintin  |  nabu  I  lation  |  that  so  |  music  |  ally  |  wells 
From  the  |  bells,   |  bells,  ,j  bells,  |  bells, 
Bells,  |  bells,  |  bells  — 
From  the  |  jingling  |  and  the  |  tinkling  [  of  the  |  bells." 


COMPOSITE    VERSE. 

(Any  Number  of  Feet.) 

Composite  verse  includes  a  combination  of  any  two 

or  more  of  the  different  kinds  of  feet,  or  measures  in 

the  same  verse;  as, 

O  how  |  was  I  trick'd  |  my  pipe  |  it  was  broke, 
My  pock  |  et  was  pick'd  |  I  lost  |  my  new  cloak. 

The  first  foot  in  the  first  verse  of  the  above  example 
is  an  Iambus,  accent  on  the  second  syllable;  the  second 
foot  an  Anapest,  accent  on  the  third  syllable ;  the  third 
foot  an  Iambus,  and  the  fourth  foot  an  Anapest,  accent 
on  the  last  of  the  three  syllables. 

The  first  foot  of  the  second  verse  is  an  Iambus,  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable ;  the  second  foot  an  Anapest, 
accent  on  the  third  syllable;  the  third  foot  an  Iambus, 
accent  on  the  second  syllable;  the  fourth  foot  an  Ana- 
pest, accent  on  the  third  syllable. 
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There  It  no  uniform  rule  for  the  construction  of  com- 
posite verse;  any  of  the  differen!  species  of  feel  may 
be  combined,  provided  i1  be  done  bo  with  a  new  to 
regularity,  and  tin-  different  accents  of  tho  feet  be  so 
adjusted  thai  their  Bounds  may  coalesce  rhythmically'; 
that  is,  flow  int.-  each  other  withoul  a  \n>>  Budden 
abruption  of  the  barmony.  Some  of  the  finesl  and 
cqosI  pleasing  poetic  melodies  are  constructed  in  ••"in 
poeite  vrerse;  bul  Rhythm,  in  poetry,  musl  always  be 
kept  steadily  in  riew  both  in  the  unity  of  syllables  and 
feet. 

The  possible   variety  of  combinations  in  composite 
verse  is  unlimited,  bul  the  principal  kinds  of  meter  are 
usually  employed  for  composites;  as,  the  dactylico-iam- 
bic,  iambico-dactylic,  dactylico-trochaic,  etc. 
••Variety  of  numbers  still  belongs 

To  the  soft  melody  of  Odes  and  SOHgB."—Brightland. 

The  rule  for  scanning  verses  of  the  composite  order, 
is,  t<>  scan  them  according  to  the  accent  in  the  prevail- 
ing kind  of  meter.  The  complete  name  of  every  verse 
in  poetry  consists  of  three  term-:  1st.  To  the  species; 
whether  iambic,  trochaic,  anapestic,  or  dactylic.  2d. 
T<»  the  number  of  feel  :  whether  dimeter,  trimeter,  tet- 
rameter, pentameter,  hexameter,  heptameter,  or  octam- 
eter.  3d.  To  the  verse  whether  simple  or  compound; 
whether  the  verse  consisl  of  all  complete  feet  of  one 
kind,  or  of  a  combination  of  several  kinds;  or  whether 
the  verse  be  complete — acatalectic;   deficient — catalec- 

tie,  by  wanting  a  syllable  at  the  end ;  acephalous — want- 
5 
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ing  a  syllable  at  the  beginning ;  brachycatalectic — ^want- 
ing two  syllables  at  the  end;  hypercatalectic  or  hyper- 
meter — being  redundant,  having  an  excess  of  syllables 
at  the  end. 

The  feet  in  poetry  are  said  to  be  isochronous  when 
they  consist  in  equality  of  time  in  their  pronunciation ; 
two  short  syllables  being  equal  to  one  long  one;  as,  the 
spondee — two  long  syllables — and  a  dactyl,  containing 
one  long  and  two  short  ones,  are  isochronous. 
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ADDITIONAL   RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN 
POETIC  WRITING. 


Every  Line  of  poetry  should  < unence  with  a  cap- 
ital letter. 

Poetry  is  of  two  kinds:  Lst  Lines,  the  last  syllables 
of  which  haw  a  similarity  of  sound  called  rhyme.  2d. 
Blank  verse  lines,  the  lasl  syllables  of  which  do  not 
rhyme.  Milton's  "JParadise  Lost,"  is  written  wholly  in 
blank  verse. 

Poetry  is  usually  distinguished  from  prose;  first,  by 
the  eye,  in  viewing  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written 
or  printed  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  discern 
win  tin  r  it  were  poetry  or  prose  without  reading  it; 
second,  by  noting  whether  or  not  the  syllable  accents 
occur  in  successive  order. 

To  facilitate  the  reading  of  poetry,  all  the  foregoing 
rules  for  its  construction  have  been  adopted  by  poetic 
writers,  and  this  additional  rule  has  been  added  to 
further  distinguish  poetry  from  prose,  as  well  as  to 
distinguish  the  two  forms  of  writing  poetry : 

The  last  syllables  of  the  lines  of  poetry  may  rhyme 
successively  in  two,  three,  four,  or  more  lines,  or  they 
may  rhyme  alternately  in  regular  order. 
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In  writing  poetic  lines,  the  first  line  should  com- 
mence near  the  left  margin  of  the  paper,  and  if  the 
second  line  end  in  rhyme  with  the  first,  it  should  com- 
mence even  with  it  in  the  margin ;  but  if  the  second  line 
does  not  end  in  rhyme  with  the  first,  and  the  third  does, 
then  the  second  line  should  commence  at  least  half  an 
inch  further  in  from  the  margin  than  the  first;  and  so 
on;  the  non-rhyming  lines  all  commencing  even  in  the 
margin,  and  the  rhyming  lines  also  commencing  even 
with  each  other  throughout  the  poem. 

Second,  blank  verse;  each  line  being  separate  and 
not  rhyming  with  others.  The  lines  in  blank  verse 
mould  all  commence  even  in  the  margin. 

The  same  rules  for  capitalizing  and  punctuation  ap- 
ply to  poetic  writing  as  to  prose. 
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POETIC  LICENSE. 


A  Blight  deviation  from  the  technical  rules  of  orthog 
raphy  and  syntax,  by  long  usage,  has  become  permis- 
sible in  poetry  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  prose. 
This  deviation  is  known  as  "poetic  license,"  a  brief 
summary  of  the  principal  instances  of  which  is  here 
submitted: 

aimk   i.i  S    OMITTED. 
"Like  Bhipwreck'd  mariners  on  desert  coast." 

NOUNS    ABBREVIATED. 

Amaze,  for  amazement;  corse,  for  corpse;  acclaim, 
for  acclamation;  helm,  for  helmet;  targe,  for  target; 
weal,  for  wealth. 

WORDS   NOT  USED  IN  PROSE. 

Ire,  ken,  welkin,  emprise,  benison,  boon,  fane,  guer- 
don, yore,  whilom. 

SELF,    AFTER    POSSESSIVES. 
"Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  self." 

WORDS   BEFORE    VERBS   THAT    COME    AFTER   THEM. 
"No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  o'er  cast." 
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ADJECTIVES    AFTER   NOUNS. 
"Come  nymph  demure,  with  mantle  blue." 

ASCRIBE    QUALITIES    THAT    DO    NOT    BELONG. 
"Or  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds." 

USE  ADJECTIVES  FOR  NOUNS. 
"Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape." 

USE    ADJECTIVES    FOR    ADVERBS. 
"And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet." 

FORM    NEW    COMPOUND    EPITHETS. 
"Blue-eyed,  strange-voiced,  sharp-beaked,  ill-omened  fowl." 

CONNECT    COMPARATIVE   DEGREE   WITH   POSITIVE. 
"Wide  and  more  wide,  the  o'erflowings  of  the  mind." 

ADJECTIVES   ENDING  IN  Y. 
"Steepy  hill,  stilly  night,  vasty  deep." 

ABBREVIATE    ADJECTIVES. 

Drear,  for  dreary ;  yon,  for  yonder ;  submiss,  for  sub- 
missive ;  boar,  for  boary ;  ebon,  for  ebony. 

EMPLOY  UNUSED  ADJECTIVES. 

Dank,  doughty,  rife,  twain,  wan,  rueful,  sear,  ere. 

NOUNS   AFTER    THEIR   PRONOUNS. 

"Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance,  the  sun's  retiring  beams." 

NEW    COMPOUND   EPITHETS. 
"Before  the  always-wind-obeying  deep." 
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OMIT    i  ii  i     i.-u.a  i  i\  i.  (-1     i  in.    .\i.\ii.\a  i  i\ 

"is  there  naught  In  Bleep  I  that  I  can  charm  the  wise?" 

OMIT     Mil      ANTECEDENT,     OB     PLACE     II      AMU:    THE 
RELATIVE. 

"Who  d;ircs  think  one  thing  and  another  tell, 

m.\  soni  detests  him  ae  the  gates  of  hell." 

BEMOV]     EtELATIV]     PEONOUN8   INTO  THE   BOD?   <)FA 

CLAUSE. 

'Parts  the  fine  locks.  h<  r  graceful  head  that  decks." 

MAKE     INTRANSITIVE     VERBS    TBANSITTVE. 

"Awhile  he  stands,  gazing  the  Inverted  landscape,  hair  afraid 

to  meditate  the  blue  profound  below." 

IMPERATIVE    \ D    FIRST    AM)  THIRD   I'KRsoXS. 

"And  what  is  reason?     Re  she  thus  defin'd: 
Reason  is  uprlghl  stature  in  the  sonl.*' 

CAN,    WOULD    AND    <  OULD  AS   PRINCIPAL   VERBS. 

""What  for  ourselves  we  can.  is  always  ours." 

"Who  does  the  best  he  can.  does  well:   angels  could  no  more." 

PLACE    I'm    INI  l\  in  v  i     BEFORE    THAT  ON  WHICH  IT 

DEPENDS. 

"When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  his  darling  child  desiirn'd." 

PLACE    THE    AUXILIARY    AFTER    lis    PRINCIPAL. 

"No  longer  heed  the  sunbeam   bright 

That  plays  on  Canon's  breast  he  can." 

OMIT    OR   EMPLOY    PREFIXES    BEFORE    VERB-. 

Dim,  or  bedim :  move,  or  amove ;  reaYe,  or  bereaYe ; 
vanish,  or  eYanish ;  weep,  or  beweep ;  wilder,  or  bewil- 
der. 
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ABBEEVIATE    VERBS. 

List,  for  listen;  ope,  for  open;  hark,  for  hearken; 
threat,  for  threaten. 

VEEBS   NOT   USED  IN  PROSE. 

Astound,  brook,  cower,  doff,  wend,  ween,  trow. 

USE   GREEK    CONSTRUCTION. 

'He  knew  himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme." 
For  not  to  have  been  dipp'd  in  Lethe  lake, 
Could  save  the  son  of  Thetis  from  to  die. 

PARTICIPLES  IN  PECULIAR  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

"He  came,  and  standing  in  the  midst,  explain'd 
The  peace  rejected,  but  the  truce  obtain'd." 

ADVERBS    NOT    USED   IN    PROSE. 

Oft,  haply,  inly,  deftly,  felly,  rifely,  starkly. 

ADVERBS  IN  PECULIAR  LOCATION. 

"Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him." 
"Where  universal  love  not  smiles  around." 

OMIT  THE  INTRODUCTORY  ADVERB. 

"Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest." 

CONJUNCTIONS    OR    AND    NOR    AS    CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Nor  shall  the  pow'rs  of  hell,  nor  wastes  of  time, 
Or  vanquish  or  destroy." 

PREPOSITIONS    BEFORE    WORDS    ON    WHICH    THEY 
DEPEND. 

"Against  your  fame  with  fondness  hate  combines; 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lower  mines." 
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PR!  P083  i  i«»\    m  ii,1:   n  g  OBJ 

"Wheo  beaut] ,  Eden's  bower  within, 
First  Btretch'd  the  arm  to  deeds  of  sin." 

l\M.i:.ll<    [TONS     \h»|;i      ll.'Hil    I    \||.v     MIAN     PROSE 
WRITERS. 

"0  lei  me  gaze!     of  gazing  there's  do  end." 

ANTIQUATED    WORDS    AND    MODES    OF    EXPRESSION. 

"Withouten  thai  would  come  a  heavier  bale." 

"He  was  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  pa 

'"Not  one  eftsoons  in  \  \>  w  was  to  be  found." 

"  \n  useless  were,  and  eke  an  endless  task." 

"Of  clerks  good  plenty  here  you  mote  espy." 

"Bui  these  I  passe/i  by  with  nameless  numbers  moe." 
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GKAMMATICAL  FIGURES. 


THEY    STRENGTHEN   AND   ADORN   EXPRESSIONS    IN 
POETRY. 

Grammatical  Fijgures  are  intentional  deviations 
either  from  the  usual  spelling  of  words,  formation  of 
words,  construction  of  words,  or  application  of  words. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  Figures:  Figures  of  Or- 
thography— spelling  of  words  ;  Figures  of  Etymology — 
derivation  of  words;  Figures  of  Syntax — construction 
of  words ;  Figures  of  Rhetoric — application  of  words. 

FIGURES   OF   ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A  Figure  of  Orthography  is  an  intentional  deviation 
from  the  true  spelling  of  a  word,  there  being  two  prin- 
cipal figures— Mimesis  and  Archaism: 

Mimesis  refers  to  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  some  mis- 
take made  either  in  the  spelling  or  pronunciation  of  a 
word  by  mimicking  the  error;  as,  "Maister,  have  you 
any  werry  good  weal  or  wenison  in  your  vallet?"  "I 
will  description  the  perdigious  matter  to  you,  if  you  be 
capacity  for  it." 

Archaism  refers  to  words  or  phrases  expressed  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage;  as,  "!Newe  grene  chese  com- 
forteth  a  hotte  stomake."  "He  hath  holpen  his  ser- 
vant Israel." — Luke  i  :  5J^. 


CIIAMMATICAL    I '/CI  RJ  7;, 

Foreign  and  classical  words  frequently  interpolated 
in  the  writings  of  poets  and  by  some  pedantic  prose 
writer-,  are  included  among  the  Archaisms;  such  as 
Scotticisms,    Latinisms,  Teutonisms,    [nanisms,  etc. 

FIGUBE8   OF    ETYMOLOGY. 

A  Figure  of  Kiymology  is  an  Intentional  deviation 
Prom  the  usual  formation  of  ;i  \v<>nl.  there  being  eighl 
principal  figures  A.pheresis,  Prosthesis,  Syncope,  Apo- 
cope,  Paragoge,    Dieresis,   Syneresis,  and  Tmesis. 

Apheresis  refers  to  the  elision  of  some  of  the  initial 
letters  of  ;i  .word;  as,  'gainst,  (<>v  against;  'gan,  for  be- 
gan; 'neath,  for  beneath;  'thout,  for  without. 

Prosthesis  is  the  prefixing  of  a  syllable  to  a  word  ;  as, 
adown,  for  down;  appaid,  for  paid;  bestrown,  for 
Btrown  :  yclad,  for  clad;  yclept,  for  clept — an  archaism 
for  "called." 

Syncope  is  the  elision  of  some  of  the  middle  letters 
of  a  word;  as,  e'en,  for  even;  o'er,  for  over;  se'nnight, 
for  sevennight. 

.  1  pocope  is  1  he  elision  of  some  of  the  final  letters  of 
a  word;  as,  tho',  for  though;  th\  for  the;  'tother,  for 
:  he  other :  thro',  for  through. 

Paragoge  is  the  annexing  of  a  syllable  to  a  word; 
as,  Johnny,  for  John;  deary,,  for  dear;  withouten,  for 
without 

Dieresis  is  the  separating  of  two  vowels  that  other- 
wise  might  be  considered  as  a  diphthong;  as.  cooperate, 
aeronaut,  not  aeronaut;  orthoepy,  not  orthoepy. 
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Syneresis  is  sinking  two  syllables  into  one;  as,  'tis, 
for  it  is;  I'll,  for  I  will;  we'll,  for  we  will;  I'd,  for  I 
would. 

Tmesis  is  inserting  a  word  between  the  part&  of  a 
compound,  or  between  two  words  which  should  be 
united  if  they  stood  together ;  as,  on  which  side  soever ; 
to  us  ward ;  assembling  of  ourselves  together ;  with 
charms  soe'er  she  will ;  lament  the  live  day  long. 

FIGUBES    OF    SYNTAX 

A  Figure  of  Syntax  is  an  intentional  deviation  from 
the  usual  construction  of  words,  there  being  five  prin- 


cipal figures — Ellipsis,  Pleonasm,   Syllepsis,  Enallage, 
and  Hyperbaton. 

Ellipsis  refers  to  the  omission  of  some  word  or  words 
which  are  necessary  to  convey  the  meaning ;  the  omitted 
words  are  supposed  to  be  ''understood,"  and  the  ellip- 
sis occurs  most  frequently  in  compound  sentences;  as, 
"But  more  of  this  hereafter,"  meaning,  "I  will  say 
more  of  this  at  a  future  time.  "Prythee,  peace,"  mean- 
ing, "I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  peace."  The  omission  of 
parts  of  speech  in  a  sentence  cannot  be  properly  said 
to  be  an  ellipsis,  because  if  it  be  necessary  to  express 
them  they  should  be  expressed ;  but  if  it  be  unnecessary, 
they  are  easily  understood.  It  is  better  to  omit  them  in 
many  instances  than  to  repeat  them.  Many  parts  of 
speech,  as  well  as  clauses  in  a  sentence,  are  readily  un- 
derstood;  such  as,  the  Article;  UA  man  and  woman;" 
Noun,  as,  "The  common  and  the  statute  law;"  Adjec- 
tive, as,  "There  are  subjects  proper  for  the  one  and  not 
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for  the  other;"  Pronoun,  as,  "Men  generally  put  ;i 
greater  value  upon  favors  they  bestow,  than  upon  those 
they  receive;"  Verb,  as,  "Hearts  ahould  not,  though 
beads  tnaj  differ;"  or,  "Hearts  should  nol  differ, 
though  heads  may;"  Participles;  as,  "Some  animals 
are  adapted  to  the  wood  and  some  to  the  wave;  "His 
knowledge  measured,  to  his  state  and  place,  his  time  a 
moment,  and  his  poinl  a  space;"  the  present  participle, 
"being,"  omitted.  Conjunctions;  as,  "But  the  fruit 
of  the  spiril  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentle- 
ness, g Iness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance;"  the  eon- 
junction  "and"  being  omitted  from  between  the  nouns. 
Prepositions,  as,  "Oh,  the  frailty;  the  wickedness  of 
men  ;"  ( Clauses,  as,  "The  active  commonly  do  more  than 
they  are  bound  to  do ;  the  indolenl  less ;"  "It  is  the  duty 
of  justice,  not  to  injure  men;  of  modesty,  not  to  of- 
fend  them." 

Pleonasm  is  the  introduction  of  superfluous  words; 
as,  "Bui  of  t lie  tree  of  the, knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
thou  -lull  no1  ea1  of  i1  ;"  "'All  ye  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  and  dwellers  on  the  earth;"  tcI  know  thee  who 
thou  art."  Pleonasm  may  be  effectively  used  some- 
times to  secure  a  greater  impression,  but  when  not  used 
for  emphasis  specially,  it  is  a  great  fault  in  writing. 
Tn  animated  address  it  is  more  tolerable;  as,  "Friends, 
Romans,  Countrymen!     Lend  me  your  ears!" 

Syllepsis  is  as  agreement  formed  according  to  the 
figurative  sense  of  a  word,  and  is  usually  connected 
with  some  figure  of  rhetoric:  as,  "The  Word  was  made 
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flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory;" 
"While  Evening  draws  her  crimson  curtain  round;" 
"The  Thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice." 

Enallage  is  the  use  of  one  part  of  speech,  or  of  one 
modification  for  another,  and  should  be  very  sparingly 
used ;  for  in  any  connection  in  which  it  may  occur,  the 
same  idea  may  be  expressed  in  pure  and  more  elegant 
language.  "You  know  that  you  are  Brutus,  that  say 
this ;"  the  expression  being  both  inelegant  and  ungram- 
matical.  "They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise;" 
an  expression  both  ungrammatical  and  unnecessary; 
and  in  the  following  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Gay  had 
studiously  avoided  a  grammatical  expression:  "Sure 
some  disaster  has  befell." 

Hyperbaton  refers  to  the  transposition  of  words; 
as,  "He  wanders  earth  around;"  "Rings  the  world 
with  the  vain  stir."  This  figure  is  employed  more  in 
poetic  writing  than  any  other  deviation  from  the  usual 
manner  of  expressing  language.  Were  it  not  for  this 
indulgence  in  the  transposition  of  words,  much  of  the 
power,  beauty,  and  rhythm  of  poetry  would  be  lost,  as 
it  greatly  facilitates  the  construction  of  the  verse. 

FIGURES   OF  RHETORIC. 

A  Figure  of  Rhetoric  is  an  intentional  deviation 
from  the  usual  application  of  words,  there  being  six- 
teen principal  figures — Simile,  Metaphor,  Allegory, 
Metonymy,  Synecdoche,  Hyperbole,  Vision,  or  Imag- 
ery, Apostrophe,  Personification,  Erotesis  Ecphonesis, 
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Antithesis,  Climax,  Crony,  Apophasis,  and  Onomato- 
poeia.    Some   of   these   figures   are   sometimes   called 

Tn.|..-,  which  aignify  turns,  because  certain  words  are 
t.u  mi  i  from  their  original  meaning  to  some  other.  The 
differ*  *e  between  Tropes  and  Figures  is,  thai  Tropes 
affecl  only  words,  but  Figures  affect  whole  sentences. 

Simi/,'  is  ;i  simple  comparison  of  things,  and  is  n^u- 
erally  introduced  by  the  words,  like,  as,  or  so;  as,  "Al 
first,  like  thunder's  distanl  tone,  the  rattling  din  came 
rolling  on :"  "A  man  of  words,  and  nol  of  deeds,  is  like 
a  garden  full  of  weeds;  and  when  the  weeds  begin  to 
grow,  is  like  a  garden  full  of  snow,"  etc.  "Throw  a 
drowning  man  a  dollar  as  a  mark  of  your  good  will;" 
being  an  example  of  the  ridiculous,  or  odious,  compari- 
son. 

Metaphor  is  an  expression  of  the  resemblance  of  two 
objects;  as,  "His  eye  was  morning's  brightest  star;" 
"The  Lord  is  my  rock  and  my  fortress."  The  resem- 
blance in  Metaph«»rs  may  apply  to  actions  or  attributes 
as  well  as  to  objects. 

Allegory  is  a  continued  narration  of  fictitious  events, 
and  is  best  illustrated  in  the  story  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainments,  or  the  representation  of  the 
Jewish  nation  by  the  Psalmist:  "Thou  has  brought  a 
vine  out  of  Egypt ;  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and 
planted  it;  thou  preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst 
cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The 
hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs 
thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars."     St.  Paul  calls 
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the  story  of  Abraham's  two  sons,  as  related  by  him  to 
the  Galatians,  an  Allegory.  The  difference  between  an 
Allegory  and  a  Fable  is,  the  Allegory  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  parables  related  in  the  scriptures,  and 
is  often  founded  on  true  history;  while  the  Fable  is 
nothing  more  than  an  idle  story  in  which  irrational  ob- 
jects are  represented  as  speaking,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  some  moral  lesson.     (See  Matt.  xxi:28-31.) 

Metonomy  represents  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
things  by  which  one  thing  is  taken  to  represent  another ; 
such  as  cause  and  effect;  progenitors  and  posterity; 
place  and  inhabitant;  container  for  the  thing  con- 
tained ;  sign  for  the  thing  signified :  "Hear,  O  Israel ;" 
"He  was  the  sigh  of  her  secret  soul ;"  "They  smote  the 
city;"  "They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets;"  that  is, 
they  have  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  instructions  of  the 
prophets. 

Synecdoche  is  the  naming  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  or 
the  whole  for  a  part:  A  ship  is  called  a  sail;  "Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread;"  that  is,  all  our  food; 
"This  roof  shall  protect  you;"  that  is,  this  house. 

Hyperbole  is  an  extravagant  exaggeration  in  which 
the  imagination  extends  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth: 
"The  sky  shrunk  upward  with  unusual  dread,  and 
trembling  Tiber  div'd  beneath  his  bed;"  "When  I 
washed  my  steps  with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured  me 
out  rivers  of  oil." — Job  xxix:6. 

Vision,  or  Imagery,  is  a  figure  by  which  the  speaker 
represents  the  object  of  his  imagination  as  before  his 
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eyes:     "'I    Bee   the  dagger  creel   of   Mar!      I    -<*)  the 
Moray's  silver  Btar  wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war." 

Apostrophe  is  a  Budden  turning  from  the  subje 
an  animated  address;  as,  "Death  ie  Bwallowed   up  in 
victory;  o  Death!  where  La  thy  sting?   ()  Gravel  where 
Is  thy  victory  ?" 

Personification  by  imagination  ascribes  i 1 1 1 <•!  1  iir« 'ih-« ■ 
to  unintelligent  beings  ot  qualities:  "Lo,  3teel-clad 
War  his  gorgeous  standard  pears;"  "Hark!  Truth 
proclaims,  thy  i  riumphs  cease  '■" 

Erotesis  represents  tli<-  Bpeaker  as  adopting  the  in- 
terrogative form,  nnt  to  express  a  doubt,  but  t«»  assert 
the  reverse  of  what  is  asked;  as,  c<Has1  thon  an  arm 
like  (i'»,l^  or  canst  thon  thunder  with  a  voice  like 
Him?"  "He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear? 
He  that   formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see?" 

Eephonesis  is  a  pathetic  exclamation  denoting  seme 
violenl  emotion  of  the  mind;  ;i<,  "0  Liberty!  O  sound 
once  delightful  to  every  Roman  ear!  O  sacred  privi- 
lege of  Roman  citizenship!"  "0  that  I  had  wings  like 
a  dove  I" 

Antithesis  is  the  placing  of  things  in  opposition  to 
heighten  their  effecl  by  contrast;  as,  "Though  poor, 
luxurious,  though  submissive,  vain;  though  crave,  yet 
trifling;  though  zealous,  vet  untrue;  and  e'en  in  pen- 
ance, planning  sins  anew." 

Climax  \<  that  which  is  intended  to  cause  the  sense 
to  advance  higher  by  successive  steps  to  that  which  is 
more  important  or  sublime,  OT  cause  it  to  descend  to 
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that  which  is  more  minute,  particular,  or  ridiculous; 
as,  aAcld  to  your  faith,  virtue;  to  virtue,  knowledge; 
to  knowledge,  temperance;  to  temperance,  patience;  to 
patience,  godliness;  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness; 
to  brotherly  kindness,  charity." 

Irony  is  a  figure  which  represents  the  speaker  as 
sneeringly  to  utter  the  direct  reverse  of  that  which  he 
intends  to  be  understood;  as,  "We  must  be  very  sure 
that  the  modest  man  would  not  ask  for  a  debt,  when  he 
pursues  the  debtor  for  his  life."  "No  doubt  but  ye  are 
a  very  wise  people,  and  that  wisdom  will  die  with  you." 

ApophasiS;  or  Paralipsis,  in  which  the  speaker  or 
writer  pretends  to  omit  what  he  really  mentions;  as, 
"I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose  to  wrong 
myself  and  you,  than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable 
men."  "Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament — 
which,  pardon,  me  I  do  not  mean  to  read — and  they 
would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds  and  dip  their 
napkins  in  his  sacred  blood." 

Onomatopoeia  is  the  use  of  a  word,  phrase,  or  sen- 
tence, the  sound  of  which  is  intended  to  imitate  the 
sound  of  the  thing  spoken  of ;  as,  "Ding-dong !  ding- 
dong  !  merry,  merry  go  the  bells,  ding-dong,  ding-dong." 
"Hark !  hear  the  dog  bark,  bow  wow  wow." 

"Now  slowly  move  your  fiddle-stick; 

Now  tantan,  tantantivi,  quick; 

Now  trembling,  shivering,  quivering,  quaking, 

Set  hoping  hearts  of  lovers  aching." 

The  foregoing  figures  are  considered  by  the  greater 
number  of  rhetoricians  as  sufficient  to  illustrate  every 
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-n-\  mode  of  expression;  though  others  have  ac- 
oumulated  a  lisl  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty,  but  the 
unnecessary  number  baa  been  regarded  as  ridicnl 
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There  are  various  other  figures  of  rhetoric  which 
represenl  certahi  modes  of  expression,  the  following  be- 
ing submitted  as  examples  to  illustrate  special  defects 
or  blemishes  sometimes  found  in  the  writings  of  even 
the  more  erudite  autb 

Barbarisms,  such  as  relate  to  the  use  of  words  which 
arc  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  orthography,  etymology, 
syntax,  or  prosody. 

Solecism,  any  gross  violation  of  the  rules  of  syntax; 
words  used  in  an  incongruous  manner,  wanting  con- 
sistency, or  proper  correspondence.  A  Barbarism  may 
consist  of  but  one  word  bur  a  Solecism  must  consisl  of 
more. 

Neoterism   is  the  use  of  newly  coined   words,   and 

so  objectionable  if  the  words  have  an  authorized 

etymology;  bu1  in  the  absence  of  a  correct  etymology, 

they  may  be  no  more  than  slang,  or  modern  vulgarisms. 

Tautology  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  meaning  in 
different  words;  as, 

"The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day." 

Amphibolia  is  the  use  of  equivocal  words,  or  con- 
struction of  sentences,  and  is  fully  illustrated  by  the 
Oracles  given  out  by  the  gods  at  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
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as  recorded  in  Grecian  Mythology;  the  answers  usu- 
ally being  in  such  equivocal  form  as  to  result  iu  ful- 
fillment in  any  event.  Any  expression  containing  a 
double  meaning  belongs  to  Amphibology. 

Idiotism.  This  figure  of  speech  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  idiotcy,  as  it  relates  exclusively  to 
Idiom,  which  denotes  forms  of  speech  peculiar  to  a 
language,  and  not  a  defect  in  the  understanding,  or  as 
being  destitute  of  reason.  Every  language  contains 
certain  phraseology  peculiar  to  itself;  as,  a  Latin,  Ger- 
man, French,  or  other  idiom  which  may  be  found  in 
that  language,  but  perhaps  not  applicable  to  another, 
or  translatable  into  it;  and  when  used  in  another  lan- 
guage than  that  to  which  it  belongs,  is  quoted  as  an 
''idiomatic  phrase,"  in  its  verbatim  expression;  as, 
Latin,  "ad  honorem,"  to  his  honor;  Trench,  "affaire 
dnonneur,"  a  duel ;  German,  "ende  gut,  alles  gut,"  all 
is  well  that  ends  well;  neither  of  which  modes  of  ex- 
pression could  be  literally  translated  into  a  different 
language  in  strict  conformity  to  the  idiom  of  that  lan- 
guage. 
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Style  is  the  particular  manner  in  which  a  person  ex- 
presses In-  thoughts  by  means  of  language;  and  in 
order  to  acquire  a  good  style,  frequent  practice  of  com- 
posing and  writing  is  absolutely  essential.  Practice 
will  bring  the  power  of  the  mind  into  action,  and  will 
greatly  strengthen  it.  We  may  read  a  boot  and  forgel 
ii  :  l.in  it'  we  writ*  of  it,  the  language,  taste,  and  senti- 
ment of  the  texl  will  become  more  permanently  im- 
pressed, and  our  style  of  writing  wil.l  become  improved 
and  our  taste  awakened  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
purity  of  language. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  words  and 
phrases  in  order  to  acquire  a  pie,  which  should 

embrace  Purity,  Propriety,  Precision,  and  Strength. 

iMiarv. 

The  employment  of  only  such  words  and  phras< 
belong  to  our  own  language  is  the  firsl  mark  of  purity 
in  writing. 
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FOREIGN  WORDS. 

The  unnecessary  use  of  foreign  words  should  be 
avoided.  The  only  excuse  for  the  use  of  foreign  words 
or  idioms  may  be  offered  in  cases  in  which  they  have 
a  well  known  meaning  as  applied  to  the  particular  situ- 
ation, and  that  meaning  better  fits  the  sentiment  than 
any  translation  of  it,  and  also  in  a  few  instances  where 
the  foreign  word  has  no  synonym  in  the  language,  which 
is  being  used. 

UNUSED   WORDS   AND   PHRASES. 

Obsolete  and  antiquated  words  and  phrases  should  be 
studiously  avoided,  for  the  reason  all  such  have  been 
supplanted  by  clearer  and  more  etymological  deriva- 
tions ;  and  hence,  the  best  of  the  language  should 
always  be  selected  for  expression. 

UNAUTHORIZED    WORDS. 

Strange  and  unauthorized  words,  especially  among 
the  derivatives,  should  be  carefully  avoided,  for  the 
reason  all  authorized  derivatives  can  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  words  in  more  exact  harmony  with  the  idio- 
matic use  of  the  language.  Such  unauthorized  deriva- 
tives as  "nutteration,"  "adorement,"  "absquatulate," 
etc.,  ever  blemish  composition  with  dark  spots  that  cast 
their  shadows  over  the  brighter  expressions. 

AFFECTATION. 

Especially  should  all  affectation  of  "fine  writing"  be 
diligently  avoided.     Those  who  read,  do  so  to  acquire 
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the  information  contained  in  the  lines,  and  noi  for  the 
purpo  q joying  the  surprise  intended  by  the  fine 

and  erudite  diction  of  the  writer,  which,  as  a  rule,  not 
•  •iily  fails  to  inform  the  reader,  but  imparts  a  feeling 
of  disgust. 

PBOPBIEQ  v. 

Propriety  in  style  consists  in  the  selection  of  only 
such  words  as  the  besl  usage  has  appropriated  to  ibo 
ideas  which  we  wish  to  express. 

Avoid  ;ill  provincial  expressions,  especially  those 
which  are  exclusively  such:  "Says  ["  "Thinks  T  to 
myself,"  "get  int.-  a  scrape,"  "returned  back  again," 
"arose  up." 

In  writing  prose,  avoid  poetic  terms;  as,  oft,  ere, 
mom,  eve,  plaint,  etc 

Avoid  technical  term-  excepl  when  writing  on  sub- 
jects  of  art  or  science. 

Avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  same  word  in  a  sentence; 
as,  "I  want  to  go  and  see  what  he  wants." 

All   words  ihai    aiv  ncccs-arv  t<>  cnnvey  the   full   and 
correct  meaning  should  be  inserted;  as,  instead  of 
ing,  "This  action  increased  his  former  services,"  which 
does  not  express  the  full  and  carrecl  meaning;  it  should 
be  written,  "This  action  increased  the  merit  of  bis  for- 


AMBIGUITY. 

Equivocal    or    ambiguous    expressions    are    easily 
avoided    by    a    moment's    thought;    as,    "I   long   since 
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learned  to  like  nothing  but  what  you  do ;"  ambiguous, 
because  it  is  not  certain  that  I  like  nothing  but  what 
you  like ;  or,  I  like  nothing  but  what  you  do  not  like. 

ORDER   IN   EXPRESSION. 

The  natural  order  of  things  should  be  observed  to 
secure  propriety;  as,  instead  of  writing,  "They  can 
neither  return  to  nor  leave  their  house,"  the'  proper 
order  would  be,  "They  can  neither  leave,  nor  return 
to  their  house." 

precision. 

Avoiding  all  superfluous  words  in  writing,  by  adapt- 
ing the  expression  exactly  to  the  thought,  is  the  best 
definition  of  Precision  in  writing  that  can  be  given. 

The  use  of  superfluous  words  in  expressions  gave  rise 
to  the  figure  in  rhetoric  known  as  Tautology,  the  use 
of  which  is  considered  a  conspicuous  fault  in  composi- 
tion, and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of 
Precision;  as,  "We  returned  back  home  again;"  "Let 
us  find  out  where  we  are  at;"  "A  widow  woman/'  as 
though  there  were  danger  of  mistaking  the  person  for 
a  widow  man! 

Pepetition  of  words  is  not  considered  opposed  to  pre- 
cision where  it  occurs  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis  or 
marked  impression;  but,  under  ordinary  conditions,  an 
offensive  repetition  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  pro- 
nouns or  ellipses. 


STYLE  /v  COMPOSITION 

In  making  use  of  words  which  are  accounted  syno- 
nym-, the  ones  besl  adapted  to  the  expression  should  be 
employed;  as,  we  acquire  knowledge,  but  gain  noto- 
riety; obtain  rewards,  bu1  win  prizes;  earn  money,  but 
gel  honor. 

There  are  man^  words  somewhal  alike  bul  exp 
\cr\  differenl  ideas;  as,  emigrate,  to  go  from  a  place; 
ami  immigrate,  to  come  to  a  place;  eminent,  famous, 
distinguished;  imminent,  threatening,  impending;  buc 
cessfully,  favorable  termination  of  thai  which  is  at- 
tempted; successively,  one  following  another. 

I  seless  words  often  interrupl  the  course  of  thoughl 
and  weaken  the.  sentiment ;  as,  "Whal  is  passing  in  the 
world  around  us;"  but,  should  the  words  be  expn 
in  a  transposed  condition,  they  would  convey  a  differ- 
enl idea,  and  would  qoI  be  useless;  as,  "Wha1  is  pass- 
ing around  us  in  the  world."  Bere,  perhaps,  is  the 
opportune  place  to  call  attention  to  the  vast  array  of 
useless  words  employed  by  writers  of  the  lighl  fiction 
which  till-  the  shelves  of  both  our  public  and  private 
libraries  a  parody  on  >>\\v  American  literature,  to  say 
do  thing  of  the  demoralizing  effecl  upon  the  courses  of 
study  in  our  higher  schools  and  universities.  On.'  ex- 
ample should  suffice,  being  a  paragraph  containing 
eighty-seven  words,  sixty-one  of  which  arc  entirely  un- 
necessary to  the  expression  of  the  idea,  even  it'  an  idea 
were  predicable.  Tin*  following  paragraph  contains 
the  unprecise  morse] : 
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"If  one  could  [really]  be  a  spectator  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  world  [around  us]  without  taking  part  in  the  events,  [or 
sharing  in  the  passions  and  actual  performance  on  the  stage;  if 
we  could  set  ourselves  down,  as  it  were,  in  a  private  box  of 
the  world's  great  theater,  and  quietly  look  on  at  the  piece 
that  is  playing,  no  more  moved  than  is  absolutely  implied  by 
.sympathy  with  our  fellow-creatures,  what  a  curious,  what  an 
amusing]    what  an  interesting  spectacle  would  life  present." 

By  reading  this  paragraph,  omitting  all  parts  of  it 
enclosed  in  brackets,  von  get  all  the  idea  the  author 
expressed,  which  is  contained  in  twenty-six  words  of 
the  eighty-seven. 

Verbosity  is  not  an  exact  synonym  of  unprecision  in 
writing,  but  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  jargon,  or 
heterogeneous  prolixity ! 

PERSPICUITY. 

Any  writing  that  is  free  from  obscurity  and  ambigu- 
ity is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  Perspicuity. 

A  writing  may  be  perspicuous,  that  is,  easily  under- 
stood, though  it  contain  many  unnecessary  words  which 
do  not  tend  to  dim  the  sense ;  and  by  the  application  of 
other  rules  here  given,  the  composition  may  soon  be 
cleared  of  the  extraneous  words,  and  a  perfect  style  se- 
cured. 

Do  not  utilize  poetic  license  in  prose  writing.  Prose 
consists  in  clearing  the  way  for  the  easy  passage  of  the 
language  in  its  natural  state,  unrestrained  by  rhythmi- 
cal rules ;  while  poetry  is  of  mechanical  construction, 
and  must  be  measured,  mitred  and  framed  to  fit  the 
design  of  its  author. 


STYLE   i\   COMPOSITION  «»1 

Avoid  the  pedantic  Btyle  often   resorted   to  by  ama- 
teurs, whose  prominenl  ideas  in  writing  refer  moi 
a  brillianl  display  of  literary  ability,  than  to  subject. 

[f  you  would  have  your  writings  appreciated,  make 
the  meaning  so  plain  by  choice  and  pleasant  expres- 
sions, thai  he  thai  runs  may  read  with  Interest,  and  also 
wii h  understanding. 

I    MTV. 

I'niiv  in  writing  means  nothing  more  than  unity  in 
anything  else  keeping  the  objecl  in  view,  and  uniting 
all  the  elemente  to  accomplish  i1  in  the  mosl  artistic 
and  interesl  ing  manner. 

Do  doI  separate  parts  thai  should  naturally  be  tx> 
gether;  keep  your  thoughts  and  sentences  well  herded, 
and  illustrate  them  by  the  fewest  and  best  word-  in 
your  vocabulary  that  will  secure  clearness  of  expres- 
sion. 

STEBWGTH. 

Strength  consists  in  giving  to  the  several  words  such 
;m  arrangemenl  as  will  bring  ou1  the  sense  to  the  best 
advantage.  Place  the  most  important  words  in  the 
situation  where  they  will  make  the  strongest  impres- 
sion. Clauses  should  be  so  arranged,  that  the  weaker 
assertions  should  come  before  the  stronger  ones,  and 
the  longer  members  of  a  sentence  should  be  the  con- 
cluding  ones. 

In    the   comparison    of    things,    the    language 
should    bear   a    resemblance — each  object   described   in 
somewhat  similar  language. 
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A  sentence  should  not  end  with  an  adverb,  a  prepo- 
sition, or  any  other  inconsiderable  word  or  phrase 
which  might  have  been  introduced  earlier,  or  omitted. 

Properly  written  sentences  may  be  so  clear  as  to 
awaken  the  imagination  to  such  a  degree  as  to  supply 
many  words  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  fuller  the 
meaning  expressed  in  the  words,  the  greater  the 
strength  in  the  sentence. 

Depend  more  upon  the  words  and  their  arrangement 
for  strength,  than  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject. 


ORTHOGRAPHY  . 


OKTHOGRAPHY. 


si  (   II    GENERAL    Bl   i.i  8    AS    aim.   APPLK  ABU     CO   BP]  LUNG 
OBIGINAL    ENGLISH,     \\i>    ETYMOLOGICAL    WO 

Rules  for  spelling  the  words  of  the  English  Language 
can  be  of  bul  general  application;  their  etymology  be- 
ing  scattered  through  bo  many  dialects  which  are  nol 
adapted  to  each  other,  thai  a  uniform  system  of  rules 
for  spelling  would  tend  to  destroy  the  etymology;  and 
the  etymology  and  lexicology  of  a  language  are  of 
vastly  more  importance  than  its  orthography. 

The  amalgamation  of  Languages,  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  body  of  the  English  language, 
comim  need  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  compilation  was  called  the  '.English  Language,"  but 
ii  did  nol  receive  formal  recognition  as  a  Language  by 
the  learned  writers  of  thai  day,  and  was  nol  so  recog- 
nized nmil  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Sir  John  Gower,  the  father  of  English  poetry, 
recognized  and  adopted  it  as  a  distinct  language,  and  he 
was  foil,  wed  by  his  disciple  and  contemporary,  the 
still  greater  poet,  Geoffrey  Chaucer;  and  the  language 
from  that  date  received  its  greatest  impetus  from  a 
desire,  not  alone  to  reform  the  literature  of  England, 
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but  religious  creeds  also;  which  latter  work  was  being 
industriously  and  successfully  carried  on  by  John 
Wickliffe  and  his  disciples. 

The  English  language  having  thus  been  established 
nearly  six  hundred  years  ago,  its  etymology  should  not 
be  subjected  to  any  material  change  now;  or,  if  so,  the 
transformation  should  be  accomplished  bv  the  recog- 
nized masters  of  our  own  and  more  ancient  literature. 

In  the  original  formation  of  language,  words  were 
formed  to  represent  the  objects  to  which  the  word- 
sound  referred ;  as,  in  the  German,  the  word  blitz, 
represented  a  flash  of  lightning;  handschuh,  a  glove, 
(shoe  for  the  hand)  ;  regenscJiirm^  an  umbrella,  (pro- 
tection from  the  rain)  ;  sonnenschirm,  a  parasol,  (pro- 
tection from  the  sun)  ;  fingerhut,  a  thimble,  (hat  for 
the  finger)  ;  schrien,  to  cry  out,  (representing  the 
sound).  From  this  manner  of  representing  objects  by 
descriptive  words,  arose  the  Figure  of  Rhetoric,  called 
Onomatopeia,  the  sound  of  the  word  imitating  the 
sound  of  the  thing  signified.  (See  Glossary  for  full 
explanation.) 

When  the  component  parts  of  words  were  adopted, 
they  were  called  by  the  name  of  the  first  two  characters 
adopted  for  the  Greek  language — Alpha,  Beta — Alpha- 
bet; and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  all  languages  form  the  alphabet  of  the 
particular  language.  In  the  formation  of  the  original 
languages,  each  letter,  or  constituent  part  of  the  lan- 
guage, like  the-  original  word-signs,   represented   some 
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object,  as  in  the  Hebrew  Alphabet,  each  letter  of  which 
represents  an  object;  as,  in  the  L19th  Psalm,  the  mys- 
terious words  appearing  as  captions  throughoul  the 
chapter,  comprise  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet; 
and  taken  in  their  order  as  they  appear  in  the  chapter, 
the  firsl  being  Aleph,  (A)  signifies  an  ox;  Beth,  (B) 
a  house;  Qimel,  >(;)  a  camel;  Daleth,  (D)  a  door; 
II,  (E)  behold;  Vau,  (U)  a  hook;  Zmin^  (Z)  armor; 
C/ir/h.  1  II  1  a  hedge;  Teth,  (T)  a  serpent;  Jod,  (I)  a 
closed  hand;  Caph,  (C)  a  cup;  Lamed,  (L)  an  ox-goad; 
3£em,  I  M  I  a  stain  or  spol  ;  .Y>///.  (N)  a  fish  or  -nuke: 
Samech,  (S)  a  base  or  support;  4m,  (0)  an  eye;  Pe, 
(P)  a  lip  or  mouth;  Tzaddi,  (Tz  or  Ts)  a  pole;  Kopft, 
(Q^i  an  ape;  Resfc,  (E)  a  head;  Schin.  (Sh  or  8)  a 
tooth;  7''///,  (T  or  r\\\)  a  cross-mark. 

GUIDES    TO    THE    STUDY    or    ORTHOGRAPHY. 

First.  Carefully  study  all  tin-  genera]  rules  for 
spoiling  which  have  l>«'<-n  formulated  by  orthographers. 

Second.  When  rules  fail,  seek  the  etym<»l"£rv  of  the 
word  you  desire  to  spell,  and  make  the  word  ^"nform 
;i>  nearly  to  the  original  ;i-  the  idiom  of  our  language 
will  permit. 

Third.  Tf  the  word  be  a  purely  English  one,  look 
up  the  subjecl  that  suggested  it.  and  then  spell  the 
word  in  harmony  with  flic  subject. 

Fourth.  When  the  third  guide  is  not  practicable, 
spell  the  word  as  nearly  in  harmony  with  other  words 
of  the  same  class  as  possible. 
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Fifth.  Spell  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  harmony 
with  its  pronunciation. 

OTHEK    SUGGESTION'S. 

Words  ending  in  Hon,  cion,  sion,  tious,  cious,  ceous, 
teous,  have  no  guides  for  spelling  except  their  etymol- 
ogy or  their  euphony.  The  word  Caption,  takes  Hon, 
for  the  reason  its  etymology  is  traced  to  the  Latin  cap- 
tio;  Suspicion  takes  cion  by  reason  of  its  derivation 
from  the  Latin  suspicio;  Delusion,  is  from  the  Latin 
delusio;  Captions,  from  the  Latin  captiosus;  Capri- 
cious, from  the -French  caprice,  and  the  Italian  capric- 
cio ;  Cretaceous,  from  the  Latin  cretaceus — the  Spanish 
and  Italian  being  the  same.  The  orthography  of  clas- 
sic words  is  not  changed  in  English  composition. 

In  the  absence  of  a  classical  root  for  words  with  these 
terminations,  or  the  inconvenience  of  reference  to  a 
dictionary,  the  student  may  be  guided  to  some  extent 
by  the  euphony  of  the  termination  with  the  root  of  the 
word ;  as,  promotion,  from  promote ;  coercion,  from  co- 
erce ;  incision,  from  incise ;  and  so  with  all  other  words 
of  this  class. 

The  termination  tious,  cious,  and  ceous,  are  not 
technically  derivatives,  but  are  employed  more  partic- 
ularly in  words  of  description,  having  no  roots  in  the 
English  language. 
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SOME   OTHER    ANOMALIES. 


ei  and  ie. 


These  digraphs  are  frequently  transposed  by 
writers,  and  some  orthographers  have  attempted  to 
formulate  rules  for  their  proper  use,  bul  no  one  haa 
succeeded.  Mr.  Webster  attempted  to  lay  down  a  rule, 
as  follows:  "When  e  and  i  form  a  digraph  having 
the  -"iind  of  e,  the  i  usually  precedes  the  i  ;  as,  in  re- 
lief, grief;  bul  after  c  or  s,  the  e  precedes  the  i;  as  in 
receive,  seize."  But,  Mr.  Webster  in  hi?  Dictionary, 
violates  his  rule  by  giving  us  siege  and  sieve,  the  di- 
graph following  s  in  both  words,  and  yet,  his  rule  Bays, 
should  precede  the  i.  Perhaps  in  formulating 
his  ni!c.  he  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  digraphs  e  and 
i,  and  i  and  e,  almost  invariably  have  the  sound  of  e. 

So,  in  the  absence  of  any  reliable  rule  for  arranging 
the  lciicr-  e  and  i  in  the  digraph,  it  would  be  well  to 
refer  to  some  standard  authority  in  eases  of  doubt;  and 
to  assisl  the  student,  we  herewith  subjoin  a  partial  list 
of  the  words  containing  the  digraphs: 


WOBDS   IX    WHI<  II    1".  PBJ  «   EDES  I. 

conceit  conceited  conceive 

conceived  conceiving  deceit 

deceive  deceive*  1  deceiving 

deceitful  forfeit  forfe 

forfeiting  perceive  perceived 
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perceiving 

receipt 

receipted 

receipting 

receive 

received 

receiving 

receiver 

seize 

seized 

seizing 

seizer 

seizure 

seizin 

seizable 

seignior 

seigniority 

seigniorage 

seidlitz 

seine 

seined 

seiner 

seining 

seismic 

seismal 

seismology 

seismometer 

WORDS   IX   WHICH   I  PRECEDES   E. 


achieve 

achieved 

achieving 

brief 

briefly 

belief 

believe 

besiege 

besieged 

besieging 

fief 

fiend 

field 

fierce 

friend 

friendly 

friendship 

believing 

fierce 

fiercely 

believed 

grief 

grieve 

grieved 

lien 

lienor 

liege 

mien 

mischief 

mischievous 

reprieve 

reprieved 

reprieving 

relief 

grievance 

relieve 

relieved 

relieving 

retrieve 

retrieved 

retrieving 

siege 

sieve 

tierce 

thief 

thieves 

thieving 

chief 

yield 

yielded 

yielding 

ORT  HO  GRAPH!  <\[) 


Ii   will   be  observed   in   the   foregoing  list   of  wo 
tlui  i  follows  /,  and  thai  e  follows  e;  hence,  tb 
sion  of  letters   is  always   Indicated   by  their   poe 
in  the  word  "lice";  though  there  are  exceptions, 
the  word  leisure  and  ;i  few  others;  bnt  in  the  German 
the  exception  becomes  general;  as,  leicht,  Light;  leid, 
sorrow;  leihen,  to  loan;  leise,  low;  Leisten,  to  perform; 
lei  ten,  to  lead. 

EOUS   w  D  [01  s. 

Fn  case  of  doubl  in  the  spelling  of  the  terminations 
f"iis  and  iousf  in  Buch  derivatives  as  outrageous,  cour- 
ageous, advantageous,  umbrageous,  contagious,  prodig- 
ious, religious,  avaricious,  sacrilegious,  n  rule,  though 
containing  some  exceptions,  may  assisl  in  determining 
Che  correel  orthography;  viz.:  "If  the  last  syllable  of 
the  stem  of  the  word  contain  either  < .  /.  or  y.  the  ter- 
mination of  the  derivative  word  [s  generallv  ious\  but 
if  the  last  syllable  of  the  stem  contain  a,  the  termination 
is  usually  eous."  There  may  be  apparent  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  and  if  so,  ir  will  usually  be  found  that  the 
derivative  word  has  no  stem  in  English,  but  is  a  deriva- 
tive from  the  etymon  of  the  original  language:  as,  in 
the  word  pugnacious,  which  is  from  the  Latin  pugil,  or 
the  genitive  case  of  pugnax;  genitive  pugrutcis. 

AUI.K    AM)    IBLF.. 

There  arc  perhaps,  exceeding  nine  hundred  adjec- 
tives in  our  language  ending  in  able  or  ible,  and  in 
respect   to  the  proper  use  of  those  terminations  there 
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appears  to  be  great  difficulty.  The  accepted  meaning  of 
these  suffixes  is  much  better  understood  than  their  or- 
igin. Etymologists  usually  agree  on  the  derivation  of 
■able  from  the  Latin  adjective  habilis,  meaning  fit,  or 
able;  and  from  the  Gothic  noun  abal,  signifying 
strength.  Others  dispute  this  etymology.  But  their 
contention  does  not  affect  our  purpose  here,  as  our 
standard  authorities  give  the  same  definition  for  able, 
ible,  and  ble,  signifying  "that  can  or  may  be,  fit  to  be, 
causing,"  all  of  which  relate  to  ability,  strength;  but, 
perhaps,  a  more  critical  definition"  should  be,  capability, 
capable  of  being,  which  would  more  properly  apply  to 
some  words  than  the  general  definition,  "can,  or  may 
be,  fit  to  be."  A  reliable  rule  cannot  be  formed  for 
determining  which  of  these  terminations  should  be 
used;  and  if  the  student  be  unfamiliar  with  the  para- 
digms of  the  Latin  conjugations,  his  only  source  of 
information  will  be  to  seek  the  orthography  in  the 
dictionary.  All  the  words  containing  these  suffixes 
are  purely  etymological,  and  their  proper  orthography 
can  be  ascertained  only  by  the  usual  means  of  discover- 
ing the  original  of  words.  The  great  doubt  engendered 
by  the  contentions  of  etymologists  as  to  the  proper  use 
off  the  suffixes  able,  ible,  and  ble,  has  resulted  in  ren- 
dering many  of  the  words  obsolete  which  formerly  con- 
tained these  terminations ;  and  the  correct  orthography 
of  those  remaining  in  use,  can  be  determined  only  by 
the  application  of  some  or  all  of  the  four  conjugations 
of  Latin  verbs,  or  by  reference  to  a  dictionary. 
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Lexicographers  agree  thai  able  and  ible,  as  sufl 
are  synonymous,  though  the  stem  of  the  word  to  which 
t!ir\  are  affixed,  may,  in  certain  cases,  determine  the 
choice  of  their  use.  LWs,  is  usually  affixed  to  the 
Btems  of  Latin  infinitive  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation 
(ending  in  an  >,  and  to  verbs  from  the  Anglo  Saxon, 
and  to  all  nouns  from  whatever  source.  In  all  other 
cases,  ible  is  used. 

Definitions,  [nflection  signifies  to  bend,  or  change 
in  form,  and  is  thai  variation  which  a  word  undergoes 
in  grammar  by  declension,  comparison,  or  conjugation. 

Stem.  Of  a  word,  is  thai  parr  of  it  which  is  not 
changed  by  inflection,  prefix,  nor  suffix;  and  in  etymol- 
ogy it  is  known  as  the  etymon  of  a  word;  as,  the  word 
joy  i-  the  stem  of  the  words  joyful,  joyous;  whereas,  in 
etymology,  the  etymon  of  the  word  joy,  is  the  Latin 
gaudium,  glad,  or  gaudere,  to  rejoice. 

DOUBLl    «  ONSONANTS. 

(b,  d,  f,  g,  1,  p,  r,  s,  t,  z.) 

No  sufficienl  reason  has  been  given  why  either  "f 
ten  consonants  appeal'  double  in  the  termination  of 
some  words  ami  mosl  of  them  single  in  the  termination 
of  others.  Tin'-  condition  of  orthography  ha-  Keen  the 
occasion  of  more  perplexity  in  its  study  than  all  other 
problems,  not  excepting  the  dropping  or  changing  of 
letters  in  forming  derivative  words. 
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Either  of  the  foregoing  ten  consonants  is  frequently 
doubled  when  it  ends  a  monosyllable;  or,  if  the  con- 
sonant be  single,  it  is  frequently  doubled  before  an  ad- 
ditional syllable  commencing  with  a  vowel.  Doubling 
the  final  consonant  before  an  additional  syllable  com- 
mencing with  e  or  i,  is  not  generally  applicable,  unless 
the  monosyllable  be  the  root  of  the  derivative  word. 
This  rule  is  applicable  to  all  monosyllables  whether 
they  terminate  in  a  single  or  double  consonant. 

B — There  are  but  few  monosyllables  ending  in  b 
double,  among  them  being  ebb,  and  abb ;  all  others  end- 
ing in  b  single;  as,  crib,  fib,  gab,  rob,  etc.,  being  roots 
of  the  words  cribber,  cribbing;  fibber,  fibbing;  gabber, 
gabbing;  robber,  robbing.  While  the  monosyllable  ebb 
takes  the  additional  syllables  ed  and  ing,  the  consonant 
is  not  again  doubled,  as  the  word  is  the  root.  Abb  be- 
ing an  old  noun  and  signifying  yarn  used  for  the 
warp  in  cloth,  is  not  capable  of  any  inflection. 

D — There  are  but  few  monosyllables  ending  in  d 
double ;  as  add,  odd ;  and  the  same  rule  applicable  to 
the  consonant  b,  prevails  as  to  d.  Monosyllables  may 
represent  different  parts  of  speech,  as  nouns,  verbs, 
adjectives,  participles,  adverbs,  prepositions,  pronouns, 
conjunctions  and  interjections;  and  in  the  formation 
of  derivatives  from  monosyllabic  roots,  the  additional 
syllables  may  commence  with  other  letters  than  e  or  i; 
as,  in  the  example  odd,  from  which  the  adverb  oddly, 
and  the  noun  oddity  are  formed ;   and  like  variations 
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from  the  rule  for  additional  syllables  commencing  with 
6  Or  i  him  v  i  kjcu  r. 

F  The  special  rule  controlling  the  doubling  of  final 
/'.  requires  thai  letter  to  be  doubled  when  it  is  preceded 
1»\  a  single  vowel,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words 
which  bad  been  established  by  usage  before  the  rule 
was  formulated;  as,  if,  of,  clef,  and  perhaps  a 
others.  With  this  additional  special  rule  for  doubling 
/,  all  the  rules  for  doubling  other  consonants  ending 
monosyllables  are  applicable  to  it. 

(i     The   letter  g  comes    under   the   same   rules    for 
doubling  final  consonants  in  monosyllables,  as  are  e 
for  doubling  all  the  ten  consonants,  excepl  /,  /,  and  8. 

L — The  rules  for  doubling  /  a1  the  end  of  monosyl- 
lables, are  the  same  as  those  for  f. 

I'  and  R  These  two  letters  are  subjeel  to  the  same 
rules  in  doubling  as  those  for  b  and  d. 

S — The  Idler  s  is  :_  I  by  the  same  rule-  that 

govern  /  and  I. 

T  and  Z  These  two  letters  come  under  the  same 
rules  as  b,  d,  g,  p,  r,  except  the  letter  z  rarely  appears 
single  al  the  end  of  a  monosyllable,  excepl  i1  be  a 
proper  name,  and  uever  appears  double  within  a  mono- 
syllable. 

The  final  consonanl  of  a  word  immediately  following 
a  diphthong  or  double  vowel,  is  never  doubled;  as.  daub, 
laid,  leaf,  book,  soul,  room,  moon,  soup,  flour,  beat. 
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DOUBLING  CONSONANTS  IN  DERIVATIVE  WORDS. 

Dissyllables,  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  which  end 
in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  or  by 
a  word  after  qu,  double  the  final  consonant  in  forming 
derivatives ;  as,  commit,  committed,  committing ;  de- 
mur, demurred,  demurring;  infer,  inferred,  inferring. 

Exceptions. — Words  ending  in  win,  aim,  oan,  oam, 
do  not  double  the  final  consonant ;  as,  attain,  attaining ; 
claim,  claiming;  groan,  groaning;  roam,  roaming. 

English  orthographers  usually  follow  the  rules  of  the 
Latin  in  the  use  of  final  letters;  hence,  in  tJtie  word 
Britain,  the  final  consonant  is  doubled  in  the  deriva- 
tive; as,  Britannia,  Britannic. 

DISSYLLABLES    ACCENTED    ON    THE    ELRST. 

Words  of  two  syllables  accented  on  the  first,  and 
ending  in  a  single  consonant,  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel,  do  not  double  the  final  letter  in  derivatives;  as, 
peril,  perilous,  travel,  traveler,  worship,  worshiper. 

Exception:  Kidnap,  kidnapper,  kidnapping;  Web- 
ster giving  this  orthography  the  preference,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  short  sound  of  a. 

The  letters  ;',  v,  w,  x,  and  y,  are  never  doubled  at  the 
end  of  a  word  or  syllable. 

SOME    ORTHOGRAPHIC    ANOMALIES. 

There  are  many  anomalies  in  orthography  which  re- 
quire   special     attention    to    secure    correct    spelling. 
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Among  these  are  derivative  words  ending  in  I;  also  the 
formal  ion  of  certain  plurals. 

The  letter  /  is  the  mosl  difficull  to  control  of  any  in 
the  alphabet.  The  word  parallel  contains  three  Vs,  and 
to  apply  the  rule  for  doubling  final  Letters  in  deriva- 
tives, ii  would  contain  four;  as,  parallelled,  parallell- 
ing, which  would  Ik-  useless  and  cumbrous;  although 
ii  contains  four  Vs  in  parallelly,  yel  the  last  I  is  not  from 
doubling  the  finaJ  I,  bul  from  the  additional  syllable 
///.  The  /  appears  double  in  many  words,  which  fact 
makes  ii  seem  a  violation  of  the  rule,  when  it  is  but 
the  use  of  the  suffix  lyj  such  as,  equal,  equal-ly;  civil, 
civil  lv.  By  mistaking  the  I  in  the  suffix  for  the  doub- 
ling of  I  in  the  word,  it  mighl  load  to  the  error  of  writ- 
ing real,  reallism,  civil,  civillian,  while  the  proper  or- 
thography is,  realism,  civilian. 

The  word  till,  properly,  according  to  orthographers, 
ha>  /  double,  though  the  original  English,  and  the 
Scotch  provincial  w<>rd  has  bul  I  -ingle.  The  word 
till,  as  authorized  now,  drops  one  I  after  the  profix  un, 
making  it  until,  which  is  a  variance  from  the  estab- 
lished rule  of  spelling  words  having  a  prefix. 

FORMING     PLURALS. 

Although  lexicographers  recommend  following  many 
rules  of  the  Latin  orthojgraphy,  yet  they  have  departed 
entirely  from  the  formation  of  the  plurals  of  many 
nouns,  and   insist  on  observing  English  rules  instead, 
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especially  in  such  words  as  apex,  calix  (cup),  calyx  (of 
a  flower),  cicatrix,  matrix,  radix,  larynx,  phalanx,  ap- 
pendix. The  Latin  rule  for  forming  the  plurals  of  these 
nouns,  is,  to  drop  the  x  and  add  ces;  but  the  English 
rule  for  forming  plurals  being  by  adding  .5  or  es  to  the 
singular,  our  modern  orthographers  have  adopted  the 
English,  and  now  form  the  plurals  of  these  words  in  the 
regular  way,  thus:  apexes,  calixes,  calyxes,  cicatrixes, 
matrixes,  radixes,  larynxes,  phalanxes,  appendixes. 
Our  English  authorities  have  also  adopted  the  rule  for 
forming  the  plurals  in  the  regular  way  of  such  words 
as,  seraph,  cherub,  beau,  bandit,  stamen,  and  spell  them 
seraphs,  instead  of  seraphim;  cherubs,  instead  of  cher- 
ubim :  beaus,  instead  of  beaux ;  bandits,  instead  of  ban- 
ditti ;  stamens,  instead  of  stamina. 

PREFIXES    AXD    COMPOUNDS. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  prefixes  and  com- 
pounds ;  a  prefix  is  a  letter  or  letters  added  to  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word  generally  to  vary  its  signification ; 
as,  able,  having  power:  un-able,  not  having  power.  A 
compound  word  is  an  expression  included  in  two  or 
more  simple  words :  as,  all-wise,  moon-eyed,  full-faced, 
hopeful,  full  of  hope;  careful,  full  of  care;  joyful,  full 
of  joy. 

Adding  a  prefix  to  a  word  never  changes  the  spell- 
ing of  the  original  word :  as,  thrall,  inthrall ;  call,  re- 
call:  spell,  misspell.  Though  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary,  for   some  unknown,  reason,   permits   a  change 
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in  the  orthography  after  the  prefix  in  the  word  deleble, 
by  making  ii  in-delible.  i"  adhere  to  Lhe  rule  for 
spelling  etymological  words,  the  word  indelible  should 
be  spelled  with  e,  the  same  aa  deleble,  the  etymon  of  the 
word  being  dele,  or  delere.  This  ia  bul  a  statem<  i 
a  well-known  rule,  with  no  desire  to  recommend  a  devi- 
ation from  standard  authority. 


COMPOUND     WORDS. 


rhere  are  two  kinds  of  compound  words  the  perma- 
im  iii  and  ili<'  temporary:  The  permanent  compounds 
are  those  which  are  composed  of  two  distinct  words,  bul 
by  long  usage  have  become  aa  one  word;  as,  handful, 
careful,  joyful,  whatever,  always,  although,  withal, 
skillful.  In  permanenl  compounds  tin-  words  full  and 
all  drop  one  /  in  their  formation;  bul  in  temporary 
compounds,  the  orthography  of  both  words  is  retained, 
but  they  musl  iarated  by  a  hyphen;  as,  full-eyed, 

lone-haired,   red-nosed,  flea-bitten,  woe-becone. 


su  I  I 


A  suffix  ia  a  syllable  added  to  the  end  of  a  word  to 
give  ii  a  particular  meaning,  and  differs  somewhal  from 
manenl  compound,  by  relating  back  to  the  word 
to  which  it  is  a  suffix;  while  die  permanenl  compound 
is  an  expression  of  two  distincl  ideas;  as,  skillful,  ia  a 
permanenl  compound,  signifying  having  skill :  whereas, 
nhinnlnnee.  coward,  kingdom,  are  words  with  a  Buffix, 
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the   suffix  being  without   signification  when   standing 
alone. 

In  words  ending  in  I  doubled,  and  in  which  the  suf- 
fix commences  with  I,  thus  bringing  three  l's  together 
in  violation  of  the  rule,  the  error  has  been  avoided  by 
some  authors  by  hyphenating  the  suffix  from  the  root; 
thus,  gall,  gall-less,  while  others  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  dropping  one  I.  But  Webster,  contrary  to  his  usual 
close  attention  to  all  reasonable  forms  of  orthography, 
has  permitted  the  words  to  appear  in  his  dictionary 
with  three  Vs;  as  gallless,  skillless. 

FOKMI^G    PLTJPALS    BY    THE    APOSTROPHE. 

Some  authors  have  introduced  the  system  of  forming 
plurals  by  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  before  the  English 
termination  for  plurals ;  as,  why's  and  wherefore's,  ifs 
and  and's,  l's,  m's,  and  n's.  There  is  certainly  no 
literary  reason  why  the  plural  termination  of  these 
nouns  should  be  indicated  in  any  manner  other  than 
the  usual  one — by  the  addition  of  s;  as,  whys  and 
wherefores,  ifs  and  ancls,  Is,  ms,  and  ns.  But  the  most 
cogent  reason  why  the  apostrophe  should  not  be  used  is, 
that  it  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  of  syntax,  by 
transforming  the  objective  plural  into  the  possessive 
singular.  Mr.  Webster  approves  the  use  of  the  apostro- 
phe in  the  formation  of  such  plurals ;  but  it  has  been 
omitted  in  the  rules  herein  given  for  the  reason  as- 
signed   above,    viz. :      The   violation   of  the  more   im- 
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portanl  rules  governing  the  proper  construction  of  our 
language, 

OTH  EBB    ri.i  EtALS. 

The  regular  plural  termination  La  either  s  or  est 
added  to  the  singular  of  nouns;  but  there  are  such 
varieties  of  endings  forming  plural-  of  the  irregular 
nouns  thai  uo  reliable  rules  can  be  formulated. 

A  suggestion  may  be  advanced  here  that  has  never 
been  considered  by  orthographers,  though  it  is  worthy 
of  recognition:  Changing  the  termination  of  singular 
nouns  t"  form  the  plural  should  nol  exerl  any  iniluence 
over  the  orthography  of  the  word,  but  simply  indicate 
its  plural  character.  Standard  orthographers  may  not 
be  prepared  to  adopi  this  suggestion,  ami  ye1  il  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  uniformity  of  orthographic  con- 
si  ruction.  F<»r  instance:  The  words  echo,  cargo,  po- 
tato, grotto,  rabbi,  alkali,  and  1  he  numerous  other  words 
ending  in  o  and  i,  and  that  other  class  of  words  ending 
in  y  in  which  the  y  is  changed  into  i  in  the  formation 
of  plurals;  8uch  as  pity  the  plural  of  which  might 
reasonably  be  formed  in  analogy  to  the  word  when  used 
in  the  possessive  case,  the  termination  ($)  being  the 
same  as  that  for  flic  regular  termination  of  the  plural, 
except  being  preceded  by  the  apostrophe — mercy,  tend- 
ency, harmony,  duty,  etc.  By  adding  the  regular  ter- 
mination (s)  for  the  plural  of  these  words,  the  S  would 
indicate  nothing  more  than  the  plural  number,  and 
would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  orthogra- 
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phy.  But  this  is  intended  for  nothing  more  than  a 
suggestion;  for  the  reason  some  orthographers  have  ex- 
tended the  rule  for  changing  y  into  i  and  adding  ies 
to  form  the  plurals  of  words  ending  in  y,  so  as  to  in- 
clude proper  names ;  such  as  Mary,  Henry,  IsTancy,  etc., 
which  seems  to  be  within  the  confines  of  the  ridiculous ; 
as,  Maries,  Henries,  JSTancies. 

One  of  the  authorized  rules  for  forming  plurals  from 
words  ending  in  y  is  that,  when  the  y  is  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  the  plural  is  formed  regularly  by  the  addition 
of  s;  as,  boy,  boys;  money,  moneys;  turkey,  turkeys; 
attorney,  attorneys. 

There  is  a  class  of  words,  the  plurals  of-  which  are 
formed  irregularly  for  sufficient  reason ;  such  as  chang- 
ing the  terminations  /  and  fe  into  ves;  as,  life,  lives; 
sheaf,  sheaves ;  shelf,  shelves ;  staff,  staves ;  but.  this 
latter  word  retains  the  regular  plural  termination  s 
when  it  refers  to  a  corps  of  officers;  the  plurals  of 
wharf,  hoof,  turf,  shaft,  are  formed  regularly  by  the 
addition  of  s. 

Other  words  have  irregular  plurals  for  the  sake  of 
shortening  the  orthography  and  rendering  them  more 
euphonious;  such  as  foot,  feet;  goose,  geese;  tooth, 
teeth;  mouse,  mice;  woman,  women;  brother,  brethren, 
the  former  of  which  relates  to  members  of  a  family, 
and  the  latter  to  the  members  of  an  association.  Words 
ending  in  man  form  their  plurals  regular  by  the  addi- 
tion of  .9;  as,   Germans,  Mussulmans,   talismans,   etc. 
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A  iVw  plurals  end  in  enj  as,  child,  children;  ox, 
etc. 

There  are  certain  compound  words,  formed  from 
nouns  and  adjectives  or  other  qualifying  words,  winch 
form  their  plurals  regularly  by  adding  8  to  the  noun; 

as,  c t-martial,  courts-martial;  cousin-german,  cous 

ins-german;  son-in-law,  sons-in-law,  etc.  When  the 
adjective  in  compounds  is  so  closely  joined  to  the  noun 
thai  the  compound  has  the  force  of  a  single  word,  the 
plural  is  regularly  formed  as  in  a  single  word;  -uch  as 
hand  In!,  hand  fuls :  cupful,  cupfuls. 

Words  commencing  with  en  or  in  are  distinguished 
bv  their  etymology.  Those  from  the  Latin  commenc- 
ing with  in.  and  those  from  the  French  with  en. 

The  words  defense,  offense,  expense,  pretense,  are 
spelled  with  s>  while  both  the  noun  and  verb  of  prac- 
tice take  c. 
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COLLOCATION  OF  PECTJLIAEITIES  NOT 
SUBJECT  TO  EULES. 


AE  A^D  OE. 

These  digraphs  appear  originally  in  classical  writ- 
ings only,  the  English  orthographers  never  having 
adopted  them  into  our  language  except  by  quotation. 
They  are  now  being  very  approvingly  omitted  even  in 
all  quotations  from  the  classics,  on  the  recommendation 
of  English  philologists.  The  omission  of  the  digraphs 
in  the  words  Caesar,  Croesus,  Aeolus,  Anapaest,  Aeneas, 
Aegis,  and  Anglicizing  them  into  Cesar,  Cresus  Eolus, 
Anapest,  Eneas,  Egis,  is  considered  the  correct  orthog- 
raphy among  English  scholars;  except  in  direct  quota- 
tions from  the  classics. 

ISE    AND    IZE. 

There  can  be  no  reliable  rule  formulated  for  the  use 
of  these  terminations;  but  by  careful  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  words  in  which  they  are  used  by  our 
English  authors  an  approximate  knowledge  of  their 
proper  use  may  be  acquired.  The  later  lexicographers 
are  gradually  substituting  s  for  z,  in  words  used  sub- 
stantively:   as,    merchandise,    compromise,    enterprise, 
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exercise;  while  verbalized  nouns  generally  terminate 
in  ize;  as,  authorize,  oxydize,  temporize,  capitalize,  etc. 
Reference  to  a  dictionary  for  the  correct  orthography  of 
this  class  of  words  will  afford  more  certainty  than  can 
be  obtained  from  rules,  except  they  be  general  rake. 

SILENT    B,    N,    A  NO    P. 

Many  words  and  syllables  are  found  in  which  the 
letters  h,  n,  and  p  occur  as  silenl  ;  as,  dumb,  crumb, 
plumb,  condemn,  solemn,  receipt,  comptroller. 

B. — Silenl  6  remains  -ilent  in  all  its  derivatives;  as, 
plumb,  plumber,  plumbing. 

A.     Silenl  w  is  changed  in  some  of  its  derivati 
as,  condemn,  condemnable,  condemnation. 

P.  silent  p  remains  silenl  in  all  its  derivatives;  as, 
receipt,  receiptor,  receipting;  except  in  reception,  re- 
ceptacle,  etc,  where  the  i  is  dropped  from  the  first  syl- 
lable to  restore  the  p  to  its  mute  sound. 

Webster  recommends  dropping  silent  p  and  making 
the  word  receipt  f<>ll«»w  the  analogy  of  the  words  de- 
ceit, conceit,  etc. 

BUXES     FOB     sl'I -r.r.TNG    COMPOUND    WORDS. 

Compound  words  usually  retain  the  orthography  of 
the  simple  words  which  compose  them:  as,  hereof, 
wherein,  whatever,  etc.,  except,  in  permanent  com- 
pounds, the  words  full  and  all  drop  one  I :  a-,  handful, 
careful,  always,  withal:  but  in  temporary  compounds 
8 
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they  retain  the  spelling  of  the  words  composing  them 
separated  by  a  hyphen ;  as,  full-eyed,  all-wise,  etc. ;  the 
temporary  compounds  being  an  expression  of  manner, 
quality,  or  quantity,  rather  than  of  description  of  some 
object  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  class ; 
as,  wagon-wheel,  plum-tree,  apple-orchard,  green-eyed, 
etc. 

DOUBLING    FINAL    LETTERS. 

When  a  letter  is  doubled  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  is 
usually  retained  double  before  an  additional  syllable  not 
commencing  with  the  same  letter;  as,  oddly,  wooing, 
blissful,  stiffness,  freeness,  embarrassment,  agreeable. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are 
not  as  language  words,  because  they  relate  only  to  sub- 
jects sui  generis;  as,  pontiff,  pontifical,  pontificate. 

The  word  miss  (an  error)  is  a  radical  word,  and  it 
is  also  used  as  a  prefix,  and  when  so  used  one  s  is 
dropped  before  an  additional  word  forming  a  com- 
pound;  as,  misspell,  misspeak,  misspend,  mistake,  mis- 
inform, misnomer,  etc. 

RULES    EOR    ADDITIONAL    SYLLABLES    TO    WORDS    ENDING 

IN  E. 

Final  e  is  generally  dropped  before  an  additional  syl- 
lable beginning  with  a  vowel ;  as,  move,  moving,  mova- 
ble, rate,  rating,  ratable,  rave,  raving;  the  word  rav- 
enous is  not  a  derivative  of  rave,  but  of  the  verb  raven, 
meaning  to  eat  with  voracity  or  to  prey,  or  plunder  for 
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food;   other   words   under   the  genera]    rule   are,   eye, 
eyeing,  9ue,  suing.     There  Ifl  an  excep-1  Ion  to  I  bi 
era]  rule,  which  is  made  accessary  for  preserving 
sofl  sound  of  c  and  g  before  i  and  e:  words  endi 
sofl  c<  or  ge  retain  the  i   before  any  additional  syllable 
which  does  no1  commence   with  e  or  i;  as,  trace,  tracing, 
change,    changing,    changeable,    changeful,    changeless, 
changeling,   arrange,    arranging,   arrangement,   encour- 
age,   encouraging,    encouragement,   enforce,    enforcing, 
enforcement.    The  e  is  also  retained  in  a  few  words  to 
preserve  the  rool   of  the  word;  as,  shoe,  shoeing,  boe, 
hoeing;  and   in  some  words  to  distinguish  them   from 
others;   as,   singeing,    to   distinguish    it    from    singing. 
The  '    is  always  retained  in  prefixes  and  compounds; 
as,  firearms,  forestall,  forewarn,  etc. 

Final  e  is  usually  retained  before  an  additional  syl- 
lable beginning  with  a  consonant,  excepl  in  cases  where 
the  letter  is  no!  necessary  for  any  purpose;  as,  abridge, 
abridgment,  judge,  judgment,  acknowledge,  acknowl- 
edgment. 

This  rule  for  the  retention  of  e  before  an  additional 
syllable  beginning  with  a  consonant,  although  found 
occupying  a  prominenl  position  among  the  rules  given 
by  most  orthographers,  ye1  it  can  be  but  regarded  as  an 
except  inn  to  one  general  rule  which  might  be  formu- 
lated thus : 

"The  final  e  of  a  radical  word  Is  generally  retained 
before  an  additional  syllable  nor  commencing  with  e  or 
i.  unless  its  retention  be  unnecessary,  or  it  is  required 
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to  preserve  a  vowel  sound ;  prevent  the  confounding  of 
one  word  with  another ;  preserve  the  soft  sound  of  c  or 
g;  or  that  its  presence  is  necessary  to  preserve  either 
the  root  of  the  word,  its  established  orthography,  or 
proper  expression." 

CHANGING    Y    INTO    I. 

Final  y  of  a  primitive  word,  when  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  is  usually  changed  into  i  before  an  addi- 
tional syllable;  as,  merry,  merrier;  contrary,  contra- 
rily;  but  pity,  pitying  and  baby,  babyish,  are  excepted 
to  avoid  the  doubling  of  i. 

Final  y  of  a  primitive  word,  when  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  is  not  changed  into  i  in  the  formation  of  plurals, 
nor  in  the  past  tense;  day,  days,  key,  keys,  joy,  joys; 
but  some  verbs  and  adverbs  are  used  properly  with  or 
without  the  change ;  as,  stay,  stayed  or  staid,  daily  from 
day,  and  gaily  or  gayly  from  gay. 

The  rules  relating  to  final  y  do  not  apply  to  com- 
pound words. 

FINAL    CK. 

The  h  has  long  since  been  dropped  from  the  termina- 
tion of  many  words  ending  in  ck,  but  has  been  retained 
in  English  monosyllables  and  verbs;  as,  attack,  Wreck, 
crack,  etc.,  but  music,  public,  mimic,  critic,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  general  orthography  of  that  class  of  words. 
From  the  old  orthography  of  England,  we  yet  have  arc, 
lac,  sac,  marc,  zinc,  disc,  talc,  etc. 
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A  i*  usually  inserted  after  c  m  derivative  words  with 
terminations  commencing  with  <  .  /.  or  //.  to  pre* 
,,:lnl  «>und  of  c;  as,  panic,  panicky;  colic,  colicky,  pic 
,ll('<  picnicker,  picnicking;  mimic,  mimicking. 

,n  ^  derivatives  of  a  few  words  ending  in  gt  the 
final  consonanl  Is  doubled  to  preserve  its  hard  sound; 
as,  tag,  tagged,  taking;  humbug,  humbugged,  humbug- 
ging; tug,  tugged,  tagging. 

'•'  N1  l:AI-  81  GQE8TIONS    LS    in    i,,,,   buxes    FOB  8pELLIXOi 

The  mosl  efficienl  nil,-  for  spelling,  yel  formulated, 
;,IV  V(-rv  imperfect,  bu1  this  fad  affords  no  sufficient  ex 
,',|M'  ful*  ignorance  of  the  common  orthography  of  the 
u'"r,u  m  genera]  use  among  the  peopla  Authors  of 
standard  texl  books  of  the  English  language  have  fur- 
nished ample  means  whereby  we  may  acquire  sufficient 
knowledge  of  its  orthography;  and  if  we  fail  to  em- 
brace  the  opportunities  before  us,  and  are  content  to  re- 
,nain  deficieni  in  thai  very  importanl  branch  of  an 
English  education,  we  cannot  expect,  neither  are  we 
entitled  to,  literary  recognition,  however  much  we  may 
flaunt  our  ostentation  and  pedantry  before  the  world. 
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PUNCTUATION. 


Punctuation  is  defined  to  be  the  art  of  dividing  lit- 
erary composition;  by  character  points,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  more  clearly  the  sense  and  relation  of  the 
words,  indicating  pauses,  and  suggesting  the  meaning 
intended  by  the  writer. 

Punctuation  has  become  an  indispensable  guide  to 
the  complete  construction  and  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  written  language.  The  art  of  punctuation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  co-existent  with  the  art  of  printing. 

In  the  first  writing  of  language,  the  words,  that  is, 
the  characters,  adopted  for  expressing  ideas,  were  writ- 
ten in  continuous  lines  without  any  distinction  or  mark 
to  indicate  either  where  a  character  began  or  ended. 
In  the  year  360  B.  C,  this  practice  of  joining  words 
ceased,  for  the  reason  it  had  become  difficult  to  inter- 
pret the  true  meaning  of  what  was  written,  and  this  led 
to  marks  of  distinction  being  placed  between  the  sev- 
eral words  or  characters. 

When  the  art  of  printing  became  established,  other 
points  and  marks  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
pauses,  or  rests  in  reading,  but  more  particularly  to 
separate  concurrent  ideas  and  convey  the  true  meaning 
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of  the  writer;  and  this  is  qow  the  only  office  of  the 
marks  of  punctuation.  The  marks  are  not  intends 
as  i-  erroneously  taughl  in  our  modem  schools— to  in- 
dicate thai  ;i  comma  is  a  shorl  pause ;  a  semicolon  double 
thai  oi  a  comma  :  a  colon  double  thai  of  a  semicolon,  aud 
a  period  double  thai  of  a  colon;  bui  they  are  employed 
to  divide  sentences  and  their  several  parts  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  true  meaning 
embraced  within  each  sentence,  and  its  several  p* 
thus  aiming  to  accomplish  an  intelligent  division  of 
ideas,  instead  of  an  artificial  division  of  the  breath! 

I  here  an-  bui  few  essential  rules  for  proper  punctua- 
tion, and  they  are  all  easily  learned  and  understood. 

One  of  the  general,  simple  rules,  is:  Read,  write, 
and  punctuate  with  the  same  anxiety  to  be  understood 
thai  you  manifesl  when  von  talk. 

Unless  yon  fully  understand  the  subject,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  words  yon  speak,  write,  or  punctuate, 
yon  cannol  have  an  intelligenl  comprehension  of  the 
punctuation  required  to  convey  the  full  meaning;  but 
if  yon  do  fully  understand  the  subject  and  the  import 
oi  the  words,  you  will  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the 
marks  that  will  besl  convey  that  understanding. 

Large  editions  of  books  have  been  destroyed^  includ- 
ing some  editions  of  the  Bible,  because  some  punctua- 
tion mark  was  misplaced  which  caused  the  author  or 
nevisor  to  say  something  different  from  what  was  in- 
tended. Laws  of  congress  have  been  declared  inop- 
erative because  of  deficient  punctuation:   a  few  years 
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ago  the  Wisconsin  legislature  was  obliged  to  re-enact 
an  entire  law  on  account  of  a  misplaced  comma. 

Therefore,  let  the  student  forget  his  measured  breath 
pauses  at  commas,  semicolons,  etc.,  and  delve  with  con- 
templative energy  into  the  spirit  of  his  writing  and 
reading,  by  searching  for  the  meaning;  then,  by  adopt- 
ing his  conversational  powers,  the  great  mystery  and 
perplexity  of  punctuation  will  be  happily  solved. 

Mechanical  speaking  or  reading  can  never  be  ac- 
quired to  such  a  degree,  that  the  speaker  or  reader  will 
be  able  to  convey  to  an  audience  an  intelligent  concep- 
tion of  a  subject  of  which  the  actor  is  blissfully  igno- 
rant ! 

PRELIMINARY    DEFINITIONS. 

A  few  preliminary  definitions  may  assist  in  more 
readily  understanding  the  terms  necessary  to  be  used 
in  the  rules  for  punctuation. 

SENTENCE   OR  PROPOSITION. 

A  complete  sentence  is  a  proposition,  and  thus  far 
they  are  synonymous. 

Sentences  are  of  two  kinds — simple  and  compound. 

A  simple  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  making 
complete  sense,  and  must  contain  a  nominative,  or  sub- 
ject— the  actor;  a  verb,  that  defines  the  action;  as, 
John  walks.  This  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  complete 
sentence. 
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A  compound  sentence  is  one  which  may  be  res< 

into  iw •  more  simple  ones;  as,  John  walks  in  the 

park  and  carries  bis  umbrella  A  compound  sentence 
ma\  contain  more  than  one  subject,  or  actor,  to  which 
hin  one  \cH>  belongs. 

A  sentence  musl  contain  a  nominative  and  a  rerb,  as 
required  by  the  rule-  of  ( ! rammar. 

A  proposition  musl  contain  a  subjecl  and  predi 
a--  required  by  I  he  rules  of  Logic. 

The  subject  <>f  a  proposition  corresponds  with  the 
nominative  of  a  simple  sentence;  ami  the  predicate  of 
a.  proposition  corresponds  with  the  ^erb  of  a  sentence. 

A  Clause  is  ;i  subdivision  of  a  compound  sentence, 
and  may  he  a  sentence  in  itself,  cither  simple  or  com- 
pound. 

A  Phrase  is  two  or  more  words  which  express  some 
relation  of  differenl  ideas,  bu1  nol  an  entire  proposi- 
tion;  a>,  "To  make  a  long  story  short." 

An  A<!junci  is  an  assemblage  of  words  added  to  a 
sentence,  mi-  inserted  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  explana- 
tion or  elaboration,  and  is  called  separable  when  it  can 
he  removed  withoul  deranging  the  sentence;  and  in- 
separable when  its  removal  would  leave  the  sentence 
incomplete. 

With  the  foreg'oina'  definitions  for  reference,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  well  memorized,  will  materially  assist  in 
so  dividing  the  subject  of  a  composition,  as  t<>  convey  to 
the  reader  a  clear  understanding  of  the  thoughts  <r£  the 
writer. 
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PUNCTUATION  AND  DIACRITICAL  MARKS 
USED  IN  COMPOSITION. 


Comma.  (,) 

The  comma  is  the  most  frequently  used  mark,  and 
consequently  the  most  difficult  of  any  used  in  punctua- 
tion, for  which  to  formulate  clearly  denned  rules.  Its 
use  is  principally  confined  to  the  separation  of  clauses 
and  adjuncts  in  compound  sentences.  There  are  cer- 
tain rules  applicable  to  the  placing  of  the  comma  which 
cannot  be  ignored  without  entirely  destroying  the  mean- 
ing of  the  writer;  while  there  are  a  few  other  rules  of 
such  slight  importance  that  a  disregard  of  them  might 
not  create  any  doubt  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
language. 

RULE  I. 

When  the  subject  in  a  long,  simple  sentence,  is  ac- 
companied by  inseparable  adjuncts,  a  comma  should  be 
placed  before  the  verb  or  predicate;  as,  "The  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  controlled  by  a  system 
unknown  to  Man." 
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i;i   u     II. 

1  I"-  simple  members  oi    a  compound   sentence,  are 
generally  divided  by  a  comma;  as,  "Her  songs  are  in 
spiring,  and  her  appearance  graceful." 

KM!      III. 

When  more  than  two  words  or  terms  are  connected 
by  conjunctions,  expressed  or  understood,  the  comma 
Bhould  be  placed  after  each  one  of  them  bul  the  lasi  ; 
bul  if  they  1),.  nominatives  before  a  rerb,  the  comma 
should  follow  the  last,  also;  as,  "Women  are  soft,  mild, 
pitiful,  and  flexible;  thou,  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough, 
remorseless." 

RULE    IV. 

When  two  or  more  phrases,  though  different,  in  a 
compound  sentence,  are  the  subjects  of  one  verb,  they 
are  separated  by  the  comma  :  as,  "Love  for  his  country, 
;m'1  :1  desire'  for  its  welfare,  inspired  his  personal  sac- 
rifices." 

Bl   LB    V. 

When  two  words  connected  are  plainly  distinguish- 
able, the  comma  is  inserted;  as  "Stern,  bul  hot  cruel, 
was  his  administration." 

RUXE   VI. 

Wnen  alternative  won],  occur  in  a  sentence,  they  are 
separated  by  commas;  as,  "There  was  a  large  openi 
cave,  crypt,  or  grotto,  near  the  top  of  the  mountain." 
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RULE  VII. 


When  several  words  occur  in  succession  with  a  con- 
junction understood,  the  comma  is  placed  after  each; 
as,  "The  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  all  the  vast  Book  of  Na- 
ture, proclaim  their  great  original." 


RULE    VIII. 

When  pairs  are  formed  by  successive  words,  they 
are  separated  by  commas;  as,  "Love  and  faith,  hope 
and  charity,  sympathy  and  friendship,  are  the  prime 
attributes  of  Godliness." 

RULE  IX. 

An  adjunct  in  a  sentence  of  positive  affirmation, 
should  be  set  off  by  the  comma;  as,  "The  Prince  of 
Wales,  after  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  succeeded  to 
the  throne."  "After  concluding  the  conference,  we 
parted." 

rule  x. 

Words  in  apposition  (that  is,  applicable  to  the  same 
thing),  if  they  have  adjuncts,  are  set  off  by  commas;  as, 
"Rockefeller,  the  king  of  kerosene."  "Washington,  the 
Father  of  his  country."  The  exception  to  this  rule,  is : 
The  comma  is  not  used  when  common  and  proper 
nouns  are  closely  united ;  as,  "Paul  the  apostle ;"  "Peter 
the  great." 
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1:1  i.i     xi. 

When  ;i  finite  verb  (thai  is  limited,)  is  understood 
between  words  in  a  sentence,  the  words  take  the  comma 
after  them  the  same  as  in  Rule  7,  relating  to  conjunc- 
tions; as  "Add  to  your  faith,  virtue;  and  to  virtue, 
knowledge;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance;  and  to  tem- 
perance, patience;  and  to  patience,  godliness." 

i;i  i.i     xii. 

A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  (that  is,  unlimited, 
and  preceded  by  the  preposition,  to)  when  it  follows  a 
verb  from  which  it  must  be  separated;  or  when  it  de- 
pends on  something  remote  or  understood,  is  set  off  by 
the  con  una  ;  as,  "The  delight  of  his  life  was,  to  ameli- 
orate the  suffering  of  the  distressed.''  "The  Lord  of 
hosts  has  interposed  his  avenging  arm,  to  smite  the 
enemies  of  [srael." 

RULE    XIII. 

Participles,  with  their  adjuncts,  when  something  de- 
pends on  them;  or  when  they  relate  to  something  un- 
derstood, should  be  set  off  by  the  comma;  as,  "Fair 
Lima,  darting  her  evanescent  light  through  the  rifted 
clouds,  pursued  her  appointed  way,  smiling  and  glanc- 
ing on  the  earth  below."  "United,  we  stand;  divided, 
we  fall." 
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RULE   XIV. 

When  adverbs  break  the  connection  of  a  simple  sen- 
tence, they  should  be  set  off  by  the  comma;  as,  "We 
must  not,  however,  mistake  his  indifference  for  humor; 
besides,  his  indifference  may  be  a  subdued  indication  of 
his  approval." 

RULE  XV. 

When  conjunctions  are  separated  from  the  principal 
clause,  they  are  set  off  by  the  comma;  as,  "But,  by  a 
fortunate  change  in  the  current  of  events,  he  was  saved 
from  the  consequences." 

RULE  XVI. 

The  separable  adjuncts  of  a  sentence,  commencing 
with  a  preposition,  must  be  set  off  by  the  comma;  as, 
"A  promise,  for  the  time  being,  may  conciliate  an  im- 
perative demand."  "By  investigation,  we  are  led  more 
clearly  to  the  truth." 

RULE   XVII. 

Interjections  are  frequently  set  off  by  the  comma; 
as,  "Lo,  I  will  call  upon  thee."  Interjections  used 
generally  to  attract  attention,  are  set  off  by  the  comma ; 
but  those  used  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  pain,  pity, 
surprise,  wonder,  or  other  unusual  emotions,  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  exclamation  point ;  as,  "Lo !  the  poor 
Indian,  whose  untutored  mind." 
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1:1  i.i.    XVIII. 


\\  orda  repeated  in  as  emphal  ic  manner,  should 
be  followed  l»y  ;i  comma;  a-,  "The  horseleech  hath  two 
daughters,  crying,  Give,  give."     "My  answer   is.   No, 
ii".  ii",  a  thousand  I  inn-,  no !" 


RULE    XIX. 


When  a  quotation  or  observation  i>  introduced  by 
'•say."  "reply,"  etc,  i1  Is  usually  separated  from  the 
reel  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma;  as,  "My  reason  for 
this,"  said  he,  "is  the  urgency  of  my  friends  :'7  to  which, 
she  replied,  "The  urgency  of  your  friends  might  not 
be  reasonable."  "And  whal  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  un- 
to all.  Watch.  ' 

Semicolon.  (;) 

RULE    I. 

The  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  the  parte  of  a  com- 
pound sentence  which  are  too  distantly  related  to  oe 
separated  by  a  comma;  and  it  is  also  used  for  other 
purposes  authorized  by  poets  and  nther  writers.  The 
parts  of  a  sentence  separated  by  a  semicolon,  may  also 
contain  adjuncts  which  are  separated  by  the  comma; 
as,  "Thou  art  Simon,  the  -mi  of  Jona;  thou  shah  be 
railed  Cephas,  which  is,  In-  interpretation,  A  Stone." 
(The  capital  .1  here  used  is  from  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  proper  name.  Peter,  or  Petros.) 
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RULE   II. 

Members  of  a  sentence,  each  of  which  contains  with- 
in itself  all  the  elements  required  for  a  complete  sen- 
tence, and  are  too  closely  related  to  be  consolidated 
into  a  simple  sentence,  should  be  separated  by  a  semi-, 
colon;  as,  "Still  waters  run  deep;  but  pearls  lie  at  the 
bottom." 

RULE  III. 

A  statement  to  be  followed  by  examples,  should  end 
with  a  semicolon;  as,  "The  principal  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence are  usually  three ;  the  subj  eet,  or  nominative ;  the 
verb  or  predicate;  the  object  governed  by  the  verb" — 
(if  the  verb  be  transitive.) 

RULE   IV. 

An  assertion  made,  followed  by  a  reason  for  the  as- 
sertion, commencing  with  the  words,  "for,"  "because," 
"therefore,"  "as,"  or  "hence,"  should  be  separated  from 
the  assertion  by  a  semicolon;  as,  "Fret  not  thyself  be- 
cause of  evil  men;  for  there  shall  be  no  reward  to  the 
evil  man."  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not;  for,  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

Colon   (:). 

RULE    I. 

A  clause  which  is  complete  in  itself,  but  followed  by 
an  additional  remark  or  illustration  should  be  separated 
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from  the  remark  or  illustration  by  the  colon;  as,  ''The 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  were  Btored  with  their  in- 
habitants: a1  last,  mini  was  made  in  the  image  of  God." 
"See  the  moth  fluttering  around  the  oandle:  mail  of 
pleasure,  behold  iliy  image ' 

i:i  i.i:    ii. 

A  quotation,  withoul  dependence  on  a  verb  or  con- 
junction,  is  preceded  by  a  colon;  as,  "lie  uttered  th<-^. 
words:  'I  fall  a  sacrifice  to  Bloth  and  luxury.''  "The 
following  persons  were  presenl  :"  "IK*  spoke  unto  (hem, 
saying:" 

Pbbiod  (.). 

RULE    I. 

The  period  denotes  a  lull  stop  and  mark-  the  and  of 
a  sentence  whether  simple  or  compound. 

RULE  II. 

A  period  may  bo  employed  between  two  or  more 
complete  sentences  which  have  a  ircneral  connection, 
when  some  part  of  speech  in  one  refers  to  or  qualifies 
some  word  or  phrase  in  another;  as,  ''The  selfish  man 
exists  in  his  own  narrow  circle  of  pleasures.  They  are 
confined  to  what  affects  his  own  interests.  He  is  obliged 
to  respect  the  same  gratifications.  But  the  man  of  vir- 
tuous sensibility,  moves  in  a  wider  sphere  of  felicity.-' 
9 
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BTJLE  III. 

The  period  is  required  after  all  abbreviations;  as, 
A.  D.,  for  Anno  Domini;  pro  tern.,  for  pro  tempore; 
i.  e.,  for  id  est.  Bnt  the  period  is  not  required  where 
the  abbreviated  word  ends  with  the  last  letter  or  sylla- 
ble; as,  Jan'y,  for  January;  Rob't,  for  Robert;  sec'y, 
for  secretary;  Pres't,  for  President;  these  words  being 
known  as  syncopated,  rather  than  abbreviated. 


Dash  (— ). 

RULE    I. 

The  clash  should  be  very  sparingly  employed,  and 
would  more  nearly  represent  its  general  use  by  the  name 
of  slide.  It  has  no  significant  use  as  a  pause,  but  may 
be  impressively  used  to  indicate  a  sudden  interruption 
or  transition  of  the  subject;  as,  "I  must  inquire  into 
the  affair,"  said  the  lawyer;  "and  if— " And  if,"  in- 
terrupted the  farmer. 

KUEE   II. 

The  dash  is  very  conveniently  used  sometimes  to 
slide  the  mind  over  the  chasm  where  some  words,  or 
letters  in  a  word,  have  been  omitted.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently substituted  for  the  marks  of  parenthesis,  and 
occasions  less  interruption  in  the  connection. 


I'i  \<  1 1  a  TION.  mm 


I  \   i  I    BBOO  A  I  I,».\      I'm]  \   l\    QB     Im;.,['KM1,     (  '{  \ 
KM    I.I.     I. 

1  l"'  !|1  "•  t>r  Eroteme,  Is  placed  al  the  end 

of  a  qu 

KM    LB     II. 

A  direc1  question  should  be  followed  by  the  interro- 
gation mark;  as,  -Fur  whom?  and  for  wha 

1  be  [m&h  oi  Pause  required  by  the  Interaction  mark 
is  presumed  td  be  Buffici  d  *  %>  lho         ' 

tion. 

RULE    III. 

VV!l:',v  two  ,r  m,,|V  questions  are  involved  in  the 
same  ^rrogatory,  commas  are  somfJKmi  used  in  al] 
excepl  the  last;  but  if  the  speaker,  or  writer,  be  in- 
""'  '"  impressing  an  emphasis,  he  will  separate  the 
questions  by  pauses  sufficienl  to  permit  the  answers- 
as,  "Hath  a  dog  money?  [a  i,  possible  for  a  cur  to 
teud  three  thousand  ducats  ?" 

RULE  IV. 

A  question  is  frequently  asked  in  an  indirect  form 
withoul   reference  to  an  answer;  in  which  case  it  be- 

'" mea  "l0,vlv  ™  assertion  in  interrogative  form,  and 

is  known  as  Erotesis  among  the  fignrea  of  Ehetoric,  in 
which  the  speaker  or  writer  adopts  the  interrogative 
form  to  confidently  assert  the  reverse  of  what  is  involved 
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in  the  question;  as,  "Can  a  mother  forget  her  sucking 
child.'7  In  such  case,  the  question  loses  both  the  quality 
and  the  sign  of  interrogation. 

rule  v. 

The  interrogation  mark  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  a  doubt,  presenting  a  query,  or 
Indicating  the  presence  of  a  concealed  thought;  as, 
"Hypnotism,  the  psychological  force  ( ?)  communicated 
from  one  person  to  another,  often  fails  to  affect  the 
subject,  from  lack  of  reciprocal  intelligence  (?)  in 
the  subject,  or  excess  of  mentality  in  the  operator  (  ?);*' 

Exclamation,  or  Ecphoneme  (!). 

RULE    I. 

Strong  and  sudden  emotions  of  the  mind  are  to  be 
indicated  by  the  exclamation  point ;  which  may  also  be 
used  to  make  the  words  more  emphatic  by  a  repetition 
of  the  point. 

RULE   II. 

Interjections  are  usually  followed  by  the  exclamation 
point;  though  other  emotional  expressions  require  its 
use ;  as,  "O !  that  I  once  more  could  behold  the  mount- 
ains of  my  native  Switzerland!"  It  is  frequently  em- 
ployed after  a  personal  address;  as,  "Nathan  said  unto 
David,  Thou  art  the  man!"  "Whereupon,  O  King 
Agrippa !" 


I'l   VCTl  A  Tln\ 


1.::: 


1:1  i.i.   in. 

A  question  uttered  with  vehemence,  when  no  answer 
is  expected,  is  followed  by  an  exclamation  point;  as, 
"How  longl  o  how  long,  must  we  wait  for  the  red  em  p- 
i  i<>ii  of  Earael !" 

RULE   IV. 

111.-  Exclamation  poinl  is  usually  required  by  expres- 
sions of 

Earnestness  or  grief:    0!  Oh!  Ah!  Mas! 

(  tontempl :     Pish  !  tin  !  pshaw  I 

Wonder:     Whal  !  really  I  strange! 

Calling:     Eey!  ho!  halloo! 

Disgusl :     Foh  !  fy  !  fudge  !  away! 

The  Interjection  0  \<  more  usually  applied  in  an  ad- 
dress calling  attention;  while  the  exclamation  Oh  is 
an  expression  of  grief  or  pain:  as,  u0h,  that  my  head 
were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  ;i  fountain  of  tears,  that  I 
might  weep  .lav  and  nighl  for  the  slain  of  the  daughters 
of  my  people  '." 

Parenthesis   (    ). 

BUXE   I. 

The  marks  of  parenthesis  are  used  to  enclose  a  clause 

thrown  into  a  sentence  to  which  it  does  not  necessarily 
belong:  as,  "Know,  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to 
know),  that  virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 
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I 

RULE   II. 


A  clause  which  is  hastily  thrown  into  a  sentence  and 
destroys  its  unity  should  be  separated  from  the  sen- 
tence by  the  parenthesis;  'as,  "A  captious  question,  sir, 
(and   yours   is   one),    deserves   an   answer   similar,   or 


RULE  III. 

The  same  punctuation  mark  used  where  the  paren- 
thesis commenced  should  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  par- 
enthetic clause,  and  within  the  mark. 

Crotchets,  or  Brackets  [    ]. 

The  crotchets,  or  brackets,  are  used  only  to  enclose 
some  correction  or  explanation;  as,  "The  judges  [of 
the  supreme  court]  may  differ  among  themselves,  but 
the  majority  opinion  prevails." 


Index 

The  index  is  used  to  call  particular  attention  to 
some  portion  of  a  writing. 

Reference  Marks. 

The  asterisk  (*),  obelisk,  or  dagger  (t),  double  dag- 
ger (t),  section  (§),  parallel  (||),  and  sometimes  letters 
and  figures,  are  used  in  the  body  of  a  composition  to 
call  attention  to  some  explanatory  remark  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  and  indicated  by  the  same  mark. 


ri  ncti  a  i  ton  L35 


Ajpostbopb  i 

The  apoel  rophe  is  used  to  indicate  the  p< 
of  a  1 1 < »m 1 1 ,  either  proper  or  common;  as,  John's  book, 
day's  dreams.  When  the  uoun  is  plural,  the  apostrophe 
[a  placed  after  the  st  as  days'  dreams;  when  the  noun 
is  singular  and  ends  in  %,  the  authorities  differ  as  to 
the  location  of  the  apostrophe  to  indicate  the  posa 
ease;  as,  James'  book  some  writers  placing  an  addi- 
tional s;  as,  James's  book.  The  additional  8  is  unnec- 
essary, for  the  reason,  a  being  the  legitimate  sign  of 
the  plural,  and  also  of  the  possessive  case,  there  ia  no 
-ii\  for  duplicating,  as  the  contexl  will  explain  it; 
l)ii!  it  would  be  decidedly  wrong  to  place  the  apostrophe 
before  the  a,  which  is  a  pan  of  the  proper  name;  as, 
Jame's  book. 

The  apostrophe  is  also  used  as  a  guillemet,  or  the  clos- 
ing marks  of  a  quotation;  as,  And  he  said  unto  me: 
"]  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end." 

The  apostrophe  is  used  to  indicate  the  elision  of  let- 
ters either  from   the  beginning,   middle,  or  end 
word  ;  as,  'gainst,  lov'd,  altho'. 

Hyphen  (-). 

The  hyphen  is  used  to  connect  the  parts  of  a  com- 
pound word  or  phrase;  as,  "The  all-prevailing  senti- 
ment at  The  Hague  is:  War  is  barbarous."  "The 
alwavs-wind-obeyinff-waves." 
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The  hyphen  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  printing 
to  indicate  that  a  word  has  been  divided ;  and  the  word 
should  be  divided  at  a  regular  syllable ;  that  is,  a  sylla- 
ble of  the  radical  word,  and  not  at  a  grammatical  syl- 
lable forming  the  past  tense  or  present  participle,  as, 
ed  or  ing. 

Dieeesis,  or  Dialysis  (*'). 

The  dieresis  is  placed  over  one  of  two  vowels  stand- 
ing together  to  indicate  that  they  belong  to  different 
syllables ;  as,  aerial,  phaeton,  aeronaut,  cooperate, 
preeminent. 

Acute  Accent  ('). 

The  acute  accent  mark  placed  after  a  syllable  indi- 
cates that  the  accent  falls  on  that  syllable,  as,  grav'ity, 
gravita'tion. 

Grave  Accent  (v). 

The  grave  accent  is  used  to  denote  an  open  vowel; 
or,  to  note  the  falling  inflection  of  the  voice.  It  is  also 
sometimes  used  in  words  of  poetry  to  indicate  that  the 
e  in  ed  is  not  to  be  suppressed,  but  the  syllable  pro- 
nounced in  full  as  any  other  syllable.  This  use  of  the 
grave  accent  is  so  monstrous,  that  even  poets  should 
either  abandon  the  use  of  it  for  that  purpose,  or  aban- 
don poetry,  Several  instances  may  be  found  in  which 
poets  have  so  arranged  the  feet  in  their  verses  as  to 
make  it  necessarv  to  accent  the  suffix  ed  in  a  word  in 


PI    \<    I  I     \  I  IO\ 


L37 


order  to  secure  the  proper  rhythm.     One  install* 
this  kin. I  occurs  in  Longfellow's  *  *  K*  -^  In-r  i  .t  r  [ .  .1 1 , "  bi  fol- 
lows : 

"The  air  Is  full  <>f  farewells  to  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead; 
The  heart  of  Rachel  for  her  children  crying, 

Will    not   be   comfort-rr/." 


ClBOUM  FLEX    ,  *). 

The  circumflex  is  employed  to  denote  the  broad 
sound  of  the  vowvl  over  which  it  Is  placed,  and  also  to 
indicate  x(>in,>  unusual  sound  of  a  vowel;  as,  eclat,  heir. 

Breve,  of  Stenotone  ("). 

The  breve  denotes  either  the  short  sound  of  a  vowel; 
as,  raven,  to  devour;  or,  the  short  quantity  of  a  syl- 
lable. 

Ma<   h'o.W    OB     M  A<   KOTOXE    ("). 

'Idle  macron  Is  used  to  denote  rhe  long  sound  of  the 


rowel  over  which  it  i-  placed;  as,  raven,  a  bird. 


Ellipsis   ('  -?-  *  **). 

The  ellipsis  is  [\<i^\  to  indicate  the  omission  of  some 
letters  in  a  word,  sonic  word-  in  a  sentence,  or  some 
sentences  in  a  paragraph,  or  any  portion  of  a  writing. 
The  apostrophe  and  dash  indicate  the  omission  of  one 
or  more  letters  :  as,  crown'd  :  K--g  for  Ivinjr:  the  aster- 
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isks  indicate  the  omission  of  words,  sentences,  etc. ;  as, 
"He  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  a  better  education,  *  * 
*    *    closing  his  remarks  in  behalf  of  the  new  system." 

Caket  (A). 

The  caret  indicates  the  place  where  omitted  words 
which  are  written  in  the  space  above  or  in  the  margin, 

jumped 
are  to  be  inserted ;  as,  "The  cow  A  over  the  fence." 

Cedilla  (Jt). 

A  mark  when  placed  under  c  before  a  or  o  in  French 
words,  changes  it  to  s;  as,  facade,  fasade;.  Alencon, 
Alenson 

Brace  (r — A — v)» 
The  brace  is  used  for  enclosing  several  names,  lines, 
terms,  e+c,  in  a  body  to  which  they  are  all  related. 

Paragraph   (fl). 

This  character  is  principally  used  in  a  writing  to  in- 
dicate the  beginning  of  a  new  paragraph.  In  the  JSTew 
Testament  it  is  used  to  indicate  a  change  of  subject. 

GUIELEMETS,    OR   QUOTATION    ("      "). 

The  quotation  points  consist  of  two  commas  inverted 
at  the  beginning,  and  two  apostrophes  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  quotation,  and  they  are  employed  to  enclose  the 
words  or  writings  of  another  author,   and  for  special 


/'/  xm  atios  [39 


words  or  terms  of  a  provincial  nature,  When  erne  quo- 
tation occurs  wiihin  another,  the  second  one  is  enclosed 
in  single  marks;  and  if  they  end  together,  all  the  clos- 
ing marks  are  used,  the  single  one  firsl  ;  as,  "And  again, 
he  saith,  'Bejoice,  ye  Gentiles,  with  hi-  peopla'" 

Asterisk   i 

The  asterism  consists  of  three  stars  placed  before  a 
long  note  in  the  margin,  calling  particular  attention  to 
the  subjeel  of  the  text,  and  they  have  no  reference 
mark. 

Tilde  (  ~  ). 

An  accentua]  wave-mark  placed  over  n,  and  some- 
times over  /.  to  indicate  thai  the  sound  of  the  following 
w>we3  is  I"  be  preceded  by  initial  //.  Used  mostly  in 
Spanish  words,  indicating  the  correct  pronunciation; 
as,  Locos  y  nifios,  ninyos. 
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EULES  FOE  THE  USE  OE  CAPITAL  LETTEES. 


The  rules  for  writing  the  English  language  prop- 
erly require  the  use  of  capital  letters  in  certain  cases, 
and  a  neglect  to  observe  the  rules  detracts  materially 
from  the  literary  merit  of  the  writing.  These  rules  are 
few,  but  of  the  utmost  importance. 

RULE    I. 
TITLES    OF    BOOKS. 

Titles  of  books  and  the  principal  subdivisions  are 
generally  printed  in  capitals ;  at  least,  every  important 
word  on  the  title  page  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter 
if  the  other  letters  be  small;  but  if  the  words  in  por- 
tions of  the  title  page  be  printed  in  small  capitals,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  commence  them  with  capitals.  In 
referring  to  books  by  their  titles,  each  principal  word 
of  the  title  should  begin  with  a  capital;  as,  "Pope's 
Essay  on  Man;"  "Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary." 

RULE   II. 
FIRST   WORDS. 

The  first  word  of  every  paragraph  and  complete  sen- 
tence, and  each  full  metered  line  in  a  poem,  requires  a 
capital  letter. 


CAPITAL    LETTERS.  1  11 

1:1  1.1.    III. 

0 

.\.\\i  ES   "I     DEITY. 

All  names  of  Deity,  and  the  persona]  pronouns  re- 
lating  to  them,  should  begin  with  a  capital;  a-.  God, 
Lord,  .lcli"\ ;ih.  Almighty,  Supreme  Being,  the  Greal 
I  Am,  Lord  of  Eosts,  Jesus  Christ)  Son  of  Gk)d,  Eoly 
(ili. -i,  ill,-  Word,  Wonderful,  Counselor,  Mighty  God, 
Elohim,  Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace,  Emman- 
uel. Messiah,  Master,  Rabbi,  King,  Savior,  Deliverer, 
Lamb  of  God,  Shepherd,  A|»m<i1c,  Eigh  Priest,  etc. 
All  persona]  pronouns  relating  to  Deity;  as,  "Nearer, 
my  God,  to  Thee;"  "Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven, 
ballowed  be  Thy  name;  Thy  Kingdom  come,  Thy  will 
be  done;"  "For  Ee  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the 
evil  and  on  the  good." 

RULE    IV. 
PBOPEB    XAMKS — PERSONS    AND    THINGS. 

All  proper  names  of  persons  and  things  should  begin 
with  capitals;  as,  John  Smith,  Poter  Cooper,  b>iidon, 
Washington,  United  States,  Vatican,  Biblical  Institute, 
Jews,  Gentiles,  French,  English,  American;  names  of 
rivers,  states,  counties,  towns,  cities,  villages,  etc. 
Names  of  titles  of  office,  honor,  or  distinction;  as. 
President  Roosevelt,  Governor  Deneen,  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  King  Edward,  Yinerian  Professor,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,   Bishop,   Arch-Bishop,  General,   Colonel,  Cap- 
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tain,  Lieutenant ;  such  words  only  as  are  used  for  dis- 
tinction, but  not  for  description. 

rule  v. 

COMPOUND  NAMES. 

Compound  names  used  as  one  word  without  a  hy- 
phen, take  but  one  capital;  but  if  used  as  two  words, 
each  should  be-  capitalized;  as,  Westport,  Lockport, 
Lookout  Mountain,  Blue  Kidge,  Worshipful  Master, 
Pike's  Peak,  Mount  Horeb,  Long  Island,  Land's  End. 

RUEE  VI. 
NAMES  IN  APPOSITION. 

When  a  common  and  a  proper  noun  are  associated  to 
explain  each  other,  it  is  sufficient  to  capitalize  the 
proper  name  only;  as,  "the  prophet  Elijah;"  Matthew, 
the  publican ;"  "Newton,  the  philosopher ;"  .  "Chicago 
river;"  "Drainage  canal;"  "Brooklyn  city;"  but  when 
the  proper  name  includes  both  words,  both  should  be 
capitalized;  as,  Kansas  City,  Eternal  City,  Mars  Hill. 

RULE  VII. 
OBJECTS     PERSONIFIED. 

The  names  of  objects  personified  require  initial  cap- 
itals; as,  "Come,  gentle  Spring,  Ethereal  Mildness, 
come;"  "O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?  0  Grave,  where 
is  thy  victory  ?"  "Hail,  sacred  Ereedom,  when  by  Law 
restrained." 


CAPITAL     LiriJ  III,'.-  1  j;; 


ki  LE    \  iil- 

PB0PEB    i»u.-i\  a  iiv: 

Words  derived  from  proper  names  require  capi 
as,  Roman,  Grecian,  [talian,  Pla    nic,  Trojan,  Ki 
Anglicize,  Latinize,  Americanize,  and  all  others  of  the 
same  cla 

RULE  ix. 
PRONOUH    I   ami   !\  1  i  i;.i  BOTI<  • 

I   and  0  should  always  he  capitals  when  standing 
:  but  the  interjection  Oh,  comes  under  the  same 
rules  governing  other  common  words. 

RUL] 
DIRECT  QUOTATIONS. 

'Idic  riist  word  of  every  direel  quotation,  should  be- 
gin  with  a  capital;  as,  "It  hath  been  said  by  them  of 
old  time:  'An  eye  for  an  eye^  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  w 
Also  in  a  full  quotation  from  a  sentiment  of  another; 
as,  "All  things  belong  to  the  creator  of  them,  for  'The 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof.'" 

RULE   XL 

TM  POUT  A  XT    WORDS. 

Important  words  of  the  principal  subject,  should  be 
capitalized;  as,  The  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial branches  of  the  government,  are  co-ordinate. 
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RULE  XII. 

Each  of  the  important  words  in  the  title,  or  caption, 
of  a  subject,  should  begin  with  a  capital;  as,  "The 
Best  Method  for  Promoting  the  Growth  of  the  Hair." 

RULE   XIII. 

Unless  there  be  some  special  reason  or  rule  for  the 
use  of  capital  letters,  they  should  not  be  employed;  as 
all  recognized  English  authorities  tend  to  simplicity 
in  the  use  of  the  language,  and  especially  in  the  use 
of  capital  letters.  Capitals  are  sometimes  employed 
for  purposes  of  distinction  or  emphasis;  and  in  such 
cases  a  violation  of  technical  rules  may  be  excused  if 
it  promote  the  understanding. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  every  noun,  common  or 
proper,  and  every  important  word  in  a  writing,  were 
capitalized ;  but  such  a  practice  at  the  present  day  would 
greatly  disfigure  and  encumber  our  language. 


ORTHOEPY  u; 


ORTHOEPY     PRONUNCIATION. 


NO    RELIABLE    i;i  LBS    FOB. 

Without  any  desire  to  provoke  discussion  on  a  prop- 
osition of  bo  much  importance  as  that  of  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  of  the  English  language,  we 
bare  assume  the  liberty  of  asserting^  on  the  authority  of 
some  "t'  the  standard  authors  on  the  branches  of  Or- 
thography, Orthoepy,  and  Lexicography,  that  no  re- 
liable rules  have  yet  been  formulated  for  a  uniform 
system  of  pronunciation. 

Notwithstanding  our  Libraries,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, contain  many  volumes  of  Word-Books,  which  have 
been  carefully  prepared  by  eminenl  writers,  with  a  view 
to  discover  some  basis  for  rules  to  govern  pronunciation, 
yel  tlir  researches  have  resulted  in  nothing  more  than 
discovering  to  us  thai  their  theories  and  suggestions  are 
widely  variant,  and  their  differences  as  numerous  as 
the  writers. 

But  one  method  remains  for  arriving  at  a  uniform 
system,  or  rather  practice,  for  pronunciation;  and  that 
is,  by  adopting  the  pronunciation  recommended  by  one 
author,  and  excluding  all  others;  and  to  support  this 
resolution,  we  find  but  little  encouragement  from  the 
authors  themselves,  and  especially  from  one.  who  is  the 
10 
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author  of  the  most  elaborate  work  on  the  Grammar  of 
our  language  of  any  perhaps  that  has  come  before  the 
public;  that  of  Goold  Brown,  in  his  "Grammar  of 
Grammars/'  in  which  he  says:  "The  pronunciation  of 
the  English  language  is  confessedly  very  difficult  to  be 
mastered.  Its  rules  and  their  exceptions  are  so  num- 
erous, that  few  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  any 
general  system  of  them.  Nor,  among  the  different  sys- 
tems which  have  been  published,  is  there  any  which  is 
worthy  in  all  respects  to  be  accounted  a  standard." 

Dr.  Walker  furnished  fifty-six  closely  printed  octavo 
pages  on  "The  Principles  of  English  Pronunciation," 
after  which  he  admits  "they  are  still  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  our  Orthoepy  by  rule." 

The  nearest  any  orthoepist  has  approximated  a  gen- 
eral rule  for  pronunciation  of  the  English  language,  is, 
perhaps  the  one  paraphrased  from  Sanctius'  rule  for  the 
pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  by  Mr. 
Walker,  author  of  "Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,"  long  since  superseded  by  Mr.  Webster's 
improved  orthography  and  orthoepy. 

The  paraphrased  rule  is  as  follows: 

One  syllable  has  stress,  of  course, 
And  words  of  two,  the  first  enforce; 
In  longer  words  the  penult  guides, 
Its  quantity  the  point  decides; 
If  long,  'tis  there  the  accent's  due, 
If  short,  accent  the  last  but  two; 
For  accent,  in  a  Latin  word, 
Should  ne'er  go  higher  than  the  third. 

It  is  familiar  learning  to  all  persons  who  have  made 
a  systematic  study  of  languages,  that  the  rules  of  or- 
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thoepy  applicable  to  one  Language,  may  not  be  appli- 
cable to  another.  For  instance:  The  above  paraphrase 
of  Mr.  Walker  for  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  is  not 
at  all  applicable  to  English;  and  yet,  it  is  quite  com- 
plete  for  Latin. 

LATIN   OBTHOEPY. 

The  Latin  having  become  a  dead  language,  and  its 
original  classical  authority  Lost  by  reason  of  its  descent 
r«»  the  Romaic  languages — the  Spanish,  French,  (the 
daughter  of  ihe  Latin),  and  a  few  other  dialects,  and 
its  union  with  the  Greek,  forming  a  new  classical  known 
as  the  Greco-Latin, — there  were  no  rules  left  for  its 
grammatical  construction  except  such  as  were  gathered 
from  it-  poets,  orators  and  historians. 

For  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  high  classical  char- 
actor  of  tlie  Latin,  the  schools  and  universities  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  colleges  of  this  country,  adopted  a  system 
of  rule-  for  the  orthoepy  and  syllabication  of  the  Latin, 
a-  Dearly  analogous  to  our  own,  as  the  paradigms  of 
tli"  two  languages  would  permit;  this  work  being  care- 
fully performed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  as  fully 
a-  possible  the  correct  etymology  of  our  own  language. 

The  rules  adopted  by  the  English  schools  for  pro- 
nunciation and  syllabication  of  the  Latin,  must  neces- 
sarilv  be  of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  character,  on  accouut 
of  the  fading  out  from  age  and  non-use  of  the  original 
brilliancy  of  the  classics,  and  the  constant  change*  oc- 
curring in  our  own  lan<ma<re:  vet  thev  serve  as  a  verv 
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efficient  guide  to.  the  basic  principles  of  the  analogy  of 
the  two  languages.  And  from  this  consideration  alone, 
we  have  so  much  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  chapter  on 
orthoepy  as  to  include  a  comparison  of  our  own  system 
with  others  of  seeming  analogy ;  and  for  the  additional 
purpose  of  rendering  the  chapter  more  complete. 

Latin  pronunciation  is  governed  entirely  by  the  divi- 
sion of  its  words  into  syllables ;  hence,  to  arrive  at  a  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  a  Latin  word,  the  rules  for  its 
syllabication  must  be  closely  observed. 


/   1 77  \    SYLLABICATION  1  |:» 


RULES  FOB  LATIN  SYLLABICATION. 


1:1  i.i.    I. 


Every  Latin  word  must  be  divided  into  as  many 
syllables  as  il  has  separate  vowels  and  diphthongs;  a 
diphthong  being  equivalent  to  a  vowel 

Bl  LB  II. 

A  single  consonant,  or  a  mute  with  /  or  r  between  the 
lnsi  two  vowels  of  any  two  anaeoented  syllables,  must  be 
joined  to  the  vowel  that  follows  it;  but,  ch,  ph,  and  th, 
are  considered,  ao1  as  separate  letters,  but  as  single 
aspirated  mutes,  and  are  never  separated. 

Note. — A  mult'  is  a  consonant  which  cannot  be 
sounded  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel;  and  which,  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable,  stops  the  breath  and  ends  in  an  as- 
pirate or  Bon*vocal  sound:  The  mutes  arc,  l\  p,  /,  in 

(lh\    <!/).    (if. 

ETJLE  III. 

A  single  consonant,  or  a  mure  with  I  or  r  before  the 
vowel  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  must  be  joined  u»  the 
accented  vowel;  as,  /  in  i-tin'  e-ra. 
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RULE  IV. 

A  single  consonant  after  the  vowel  of  any  accented 
syllable,  except  a  penult,  must  be  joined  to  the  accented 
vowel ;  as,  m  in  domf  i-nus.  H,.  standing  alone  between 
two  vowels,  is  joined  to  the  vowel  that  follows;  as, 
tra-he'  re.  Bl,  after  u  must  be  separated;  as,  PuV  li-us. 

rule  v. ' 

A  mute  with  I  or  r  after  the  vowel  of  any  accented 
syllable,  except  a  penult,  must  be  separated;  as,  tr  in 
det"  ri-men'  turn. 

RULE  VI. 

X,  when  alone  between  two  vowels,  is  united  to  the 
vowel  that  precedes  it;  but  in  pronouncing,  it  is  joined 
with  the  vowel  following;  as,  ex-em'  plum;  pronounced 
eg-zemf  plum. 

RULE  VII. 

,  Two  consonants  (except,  a  mute  with  I  or  r,)  when 
standing  between  two  vowels,  must  be  separated:  as, 
rp  in  cor'  pus. 

RULE  VIII. 

When  three  consonants  stand  between  two  vowels, 
the  last  two,  if  a  mute  with  I  or  r,  are  joined  to  the  lat- 
ter vowel,'  otherwise,  the'  last  only;  as,  str,  in  fe-nes'- 
tra. 
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RULE  rx. 

When   four  consonants  come  between  tWO  TOWels,  tWO 

are  joined  to  each  vowel]  as,  nrtr  in  innis'  //•'/»'. 

RULE   X. 

Compound   and  simple  words  are  divided   into  syl- 
lable- in  the  same  manner. 
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DEFINITIONS. 


Accent.  Is  a  particular  stress  of  voice  upon  certain 
syllables  of  a  word.  The  Latin  accents  are:  Primary, 
or  principal,  which  occurs  nearest  the  termination  of 
the  word;  Secondary,  occurs  next  before  the  primary; 
Third,  next  before  Second,  and  Fourth,  next  before  the 
Third ;  as,  ex-er""  ci-to!"  ti-on"  i-bus'  que. 

Penult.     The  last  syllable  but  one. 

Antepenult.     The  last  syllable  but  two. 

Long  Syllable.  That  in  which  the  vowel  is  long 
and  cannot  be  shortened. 

Short  Syllable.  That  in  which  the  vowel  is  short 
and  cannot  be  lengthened. 

Common  Syllable.  That  in  which  the  vowel  may 
be  either  lengthened  or  shortened. 
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!()\l   XCIATION  OF  LATIN   WORDS. 


RULE    I. 


In  words  of  two  syllables,  the  penult  is  always  ac- 
cented. 

RULE    II. 

In  words  of  more  than  two  Byllablee,  if  the  penult  be 
long,  ii  is  accented;  bu1  it'  short,  the  accent  is  on  the 
antepenult. 

RULE  III. 

It'  the  penult  be  common,  rhe  accent,  in  prose,  is  up- 
on the  antepenult;  but  in  poetry,  the  accent  may  be 
varied  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  syllable  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  meter. 

RULE  IV. 

The  rule  for  accenting  compound  words  is  the  same 
as  for  simple  ones.  The  conjunctions,  or  enclitics,  ne, 
que,  r<\  are  never  used  alone,  but  are  connected  with 
other  words  as  terminations,  and  are  accented  as  sylla- 
bles in  determining  pronunciation. 
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RULE   V. 


If  only  two   syllables  precede  the  primary  accent, 
the  secondary  accent  is  on  the  first ;     as,  mod"  e-raf  tus. 


RULE   VI. 


If  three  or  fonr  syllables  stand  before  the  primary 
accent,  the  secondary  accent  is  sometimes  on  the  first, 
and  sometimes  on  the  second  syllable ;  as,  de-mon"  stra- 
bcm'  tur,  ad"  a-les-cen'  ti-a. 


RULE  VII. 


Some  words  which  have  only  four  syllables  before 
the  primary  accent,  and  all  words  having  more  than 
four,  have  three  accents ;  as,  mod"'  e-ra"  ii-o'  nis,  ex- 
er""  ci-ta"'  ti-on"  i-bus'  que. 


RULE  VIII. 


Accent   may   be   placed   either   on   a   monophthong, 
diphthong,  or  digraph ;  as,  mit"  i-o'  rem,  prae'  pes. 
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SYLLABICATION. 


We  are  to  be  chiefly  directed  by  the  ear  in  the  divi- 
sion of  words  into  syllables;  yel  there  are  a  few  rules 
which  may  assist  in  doubtful  cases.  In  the  following 
sentences  the  ear  will  readily  determine  the  proper  di- 
vision of  the  words  inin  syllables,  and  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation  of  them  also:  "This  book  is  a  pres-ent  from 
my  friend."     "I  will  present  this  book  to  my  friend." 


UULE    I. 


The  vowels  or  diphthongs  should  generally  be  united 
with  the  consonants  by  which  they  are  modified,  so  as 
to  express  nil  the  proper  sounds  of  the  word;  as,  for- 
get'me-notj  ri-pa'  ri-an.  Tn  the  word  river  there  are 
two  sounds,  riv-er,  and  if  it  were  divided  by  placing 
the  r  with  the  lasl  rowel,  the  sounds  would  be  changed, 
and  would  no1  properly  represent  the  word;  but  in  the 
word  fever,  the  v  is  placed  with  the  last  vowel  to  af- 
ford the  proper  sound  to  the  first  portion  of  the  word. 


EULE   II. 


Vowels  which  come  together  in  a  word  and  do  not 
form  a  diphthong,  should  be  separated  into  syllables; 
as,  in  the  words  de'  vi-ate,  Az'  ri-el. 
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RULE  III. 


Grammatical  terminations  and  derivatives  should 
generally  be  separated  from  the  radical  (root)  word; 
as,  blame'  less,  le'-gal  ly,  pro-tect'  ed.  This  is  Mr.  Web- 
ster's rule,  but  for  some  reason  it  is  not  uniformly  ob- 
served in  his  syllabication. 


RULE   IV. 


Prefixes  usually  form  separate  syllables;  but  when 
two  words  contain  the  same  letters,  including  the  pre- 
fixes, but  have  different  meanings,  the  syllables  should 
be  separated  to  accommodate  the  meaning ;  as,  re'  cre- 
ate,  rec'  re-ate;  re'  for-ma'  tion,  ref  or-ma'  tion. 


RULE    V. 


Compounds  should  be  divided  into  simple  words  of 
which  they  are  composed;  as,  ship-wreck,  wind-fall, 
moon-light. 


RULE   VI. 


A  word  may  be  divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  writ- 
ing or  printing,  but  a  syllable  must  not  be  broken. 


RULE  VII. 


Words    should    not   be    arbitrarily    divided    on    the 
vowels  (that  is,  divided  because  of  the  vowel),  nor  the 
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consonants   forced   into  the  beginning  of  syllable* 
Buch  a  rule  would  often  perverl  al]  rnlee  of  correoi  pro 
nunoiation;    as,    r&so-lvrtion,    me-di  <  yl-la-bi-ca- 

d  on, 

Bl  i.i    \  in. 

Divide  the  word  into  the  several  distinct  sounds ; 
mag  ni-ii  can-du-ben  den  ci  aJ  i  tive  aees. 

bi  ij;  ix. 

Practice  the  rule-  and  divide  each  w<>nl  into  as  many 
syllables  as  ii  ha-  distinct  and  separate  sounds,  with- 
out reference  to  vowels  "l-  consonants.  Don't  forget- — 
won  is  are  to  be  divided  into  syllables  by  their  separate 
sounds—  nol  by  their  vowels  and  consonants! 
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WORDS  AND"  PHRASES  TO  BE  AVOIDED  IN 
COMPOSITION. 


1.  Foreign  words  or  idioms;  as,  fraichen,  hauteur, 
politesse,  noblesse,  delicatessen. 

2.  Obsolete,  or  antiquated  words;  as,  whilom,  ere- 
while,  albeit,  aforetime,  methinks. 

3.  Unauthorized  words,  as,  nutteration,  judgmatical, 
incumberment,  connexity,  electerized,  martyrized. 

4.  Bombast,  or  affectation  of  fine  versatility;  as, 
"Boy,  extricate  this  quadruped  from  the  vehicle;  stab- 
ulate  it;  donate  for  its  physical  nourishment  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  nutritious  aliment ;  and  when  the  bright 
aurora  of  morn  shall  again  illuminate  the  oriental  hori- 
zon, I  will  award  thee  a  pecuniary  compensation  for 
thy  amiable  hospitality." 

This  was  apparently  the  briefest  manner  in  which  the 
fresh  graduate  from  the  school  of  Higher  Education, 
could  tell  the  hostler  he  wanted  his  horse  kept  over 
night. 

5.  Low  and  provincial  expressions;  as,  "Says  I;" 
"thinks  I  to  myself;"  "stay  here  while  I  return." 

6.  In  writing  prose  avoid  words  and  phrases  used 
only  in  poetry;  as,  morn,  eve,  plaint,  amid,  oft,  ere, 
steepy,  adown,  stilly,  enou. 


WORDS   A\L>   PHRA3BB    AVOIDED.  l.Yj 

7.  Using  the  same  important  word  in  different 
senses  in  the  same  sentence;  as,  1  want  to  go  and  see 
what  he  wants.  Eis  own  reason  suggested  a  better 
reason. 

8.  Avoid  transposing  the  natural  order  of  words;  as, 
';The  scribes  taught  and  Studied  the  law  of  Moses." 
The  more  important  words  should  be  placed  after  the 
less  important,  following  tin-  rhetorical  figure  of  Cli- 
max. 

'.».  Avoid  tautology  (see  Glossary),  both  in  expres- 
sion and  sentiment;  as,  Return  back  again.  Converse 
together.  Rose  up.  Fell  down.  Crossed  over  the  road, 
or  river,  or  to  the  other  side.  Enter  in.  "Mutual  like- 
ness to  each  other.  Liquid  streams.  Because  why. 
Throughout  the  whole  hook.  Where  is  he  at?  His 
faithfulness  and  -fidelity. 

10.  Avoid  using  yerba  of  the  same  meaning  with  un- 
suitable nouns;  as,  "A  diligent  scholar  may  win 
knowledge,  acquire  prizes,  gain  rewards,  obtain  celeb- 
rity." Applying  these  verbs  to  their  suitable  nouns, 
we  have:  Acquire  knowledge,  win  prizes,  gain  celeb- 
rity, obtain  rewards. 

11.  Avoid  treating  different  topics  in  the  same  para- 
graph, or  distinct  sentiments  in  the  same  sentence. 

12.  Avoid  making  too  liberal  use  of  the  parenthesis, 
as  such  use  tends  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  subject. 
Fse  more  expressive  word^  and  fewer  italics,  small  cap- 
itals, and  capitals. 
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13.  Do  not  end  a  sentence  with  an  adverb,  a  preposi- 
tion, or  any  inconsiderable  word,  unless  it  be  to  im- 
part emphasis  for  the  particular  occasion. 

14.  After  yon  have  treated  the  subject  fully,  as  you 
may  think,  make  a  critical  review  of  your  writing. 


GLOSSARY 

Or  Vocabulary,  Containing  Explanations  of 

Words  and  Terms  Peculiar  to  the 

Subjects  Treated  in  the 

Foregoing  Pages. 
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PKKFACE  TO  (GLOSSARY. 


The  definitions  in  the  following  Glossary  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  particular  words  as  given,  but  include  the 
Bubject  in  general  to  which  they  relate. 

Many  words  are  capable  of  various  definitions;  but 
the  meaning  attached  to  them  here  is  the  one  which  ap- 
plies only  to  the  particular  subject  to  which  each  word 
relates,  all  other  definition?  being  omitted. 

Many  of  the  definitions  apply  to  the  words  both  in 
their  primitive  and  derivative  forms,  and  also  when 
they  are  nse<l  either  as  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  or  ad- 
verbs; the  definitions  relating  more  particularly  to  the 
subject  than  t<>  the  words. 
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GLOSSARY. 


A-ban'don.    To  deserl   or  relinquish. 

A-bii'i-ty.  Having  power  to  accomplish,  mentally  or  physi- 
cally. 

Ab-bre'vi-ate.     To  shorten,  to  reduce  to  a  smaller  compass. 
Ab-rup'tion.     Sudden  and  unexpected  breaking  off,  or  violent 
separation. 

Ab-so-lute'ly.     Wholly,   completely,   without   limitation. 

Abstract  Noun.  The  name  of  a  quality,  action,  or  other  at- 
tribute;   as,   goodness,  joy,  haste. 

A-cat"a-lec'tic.  A  verse  in  poetry  in  which  every  foot  is 
complete. 

Accent.  Particular  stress  of  voice  laid  upon  a  syllable  of 
a  word  in  pronouncing  it.  Accent  applies  to  a  sylla- 
ble; Emphasis  is  the  stress  laid  upon  a  word,  or  may 
be  a  clause. 

Ac-cen'tus.  Latin  for  accent;  sounding,  peculiar  stress  ol 
voice  as  in  singing,  and  from  which  cantus,  cantata, 
a    song,   are  derived. 

Ac-cept'ed.  Taken,  received,  regarded  as  agreed  to  without 
condition. 

A-ceph'a-lous.  A  verse  in  poetry  which  lacks  a  syllable  In 
the  first  foot. 

A'chil-les.  Fabled  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  whose  mother 
baptized  him  in  the  river  Styx  holding  him  by  the 
heel,  and  his  whole  body  became  invulnerable  except 
his  heel,  which  Paris  shot  with  an  arrow  during  the 
Trojan    war,   and   caused   his   death. 

Ac-com'mo-date.  To  answer  to  a  request;  to  suit  to  an  oc- 
casion;   to    adapt    to    circumstances. 
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Ac-com'pa-ni-ed.     Connected  with,  or  attended  by. 

Ac-com'plish-ed.  Completed.  Finished.  Equipped  tor  per- 
formance. 

Ac-quaint'ed.  Familiarly  known,  having  personal  knowledge 
of. 

Ac-qui-si'tion.     Something  gained,   or   obtained  possession  or. 

A-cros'tic.  A  composition,  usually  in  verse,  the  first  letter 
of  each  line  spelling  some  word  or  name.  (Opposite 
to  Telic.) 

A-cute'  Ac'cent.  The  syllable  in  a  word  which  is  given  the 
principal  stress  of  voice. 

A-dapt'ing.     Making  applicable  to,  or  fitting  to  the  purpose. 

A.  D.     Anno  Domini — In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

A-dopt'ing.  Taking  as  one's  own;  making  use  of  for  the 
purpose. 

A-dorn'.     To  beautify;    to  ornament. 

Ad 'verb.  The  part  of  speech  in  grammar  which  modifies  or 
qualifies  a  verb,  participle,  adjective,  or  another  ad- 
verb. 

Ad'jec-tive.  The  part  of  speech  in  grammar  which  describes 
or  expresses  some  quality  of  a  noun;  also  called  Attri- 
bute. 

Adjunct.  Words  included  in  a  sentence  which  are  not  es- 
sential for  its  completion,  but  are  thrown  in  to  illus- 
trate and  amplify  the  subject;  as,  Mayor  Busse,  (of 
Chicago,  among  others  of  his  municipal  reforms,) 
promised  to  improve  the  street-car  service.  The  ad- 
juncts are  contained   in  the  parenthesis. 

Af-fect'.     To  act  upon;   to  impress;    to  create  appearance. 

Af-fec-ta'tion.  To  assume;  false  pretense;  artificial  appear- 
ance. 

Af-fla'tus.     The  supposed  inspiration  of  a  poet. 

Af'fir-ma'tion.  To  assert;  to  approve;  ratification;  in  law, 
equivalent  to  an  oath. 

Aiming.  Pointing  toward  an  object;  tending  in  a  direction, 
whether  physically,   morally,  or  mentally. 

Al-ex-an'drine.  Kind  of  verse  in  poetry  consisting  of  six 
iambic  feet,  or  hexameter;  so  named  from  a  French 
poem  written  on  the  Life  of  Alexander. 
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Arie-go-ry.  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  being  b  continued  uamtlon 
of  ficiii ions  events  to  Illustrate  realities,  (See  Figure! 
of  Rhetoric.)  . 

Ai-iit"er-a'tion.  The  use  of  successive  word  commencing 
wiiii  the  Bame  letter;  as,  "Rum,  Romanism,  and  Re- 
bell  ion;"  being  an  alliteration  i»>  the  Billy  and  undip- 
lomatic remark  mad''  by  Rot,  Burchard,  concerning  tne 
democratic  party  of  the  United  States 

Ai'pha-bet.  Letters  or  characters  representing  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  a  language;  characters  with  which  wordi  oi 
a  language  are  formed. 

Ai"ma  Ma'ter.  The  college  or  school  in  which  a  person  has 
finished  the  course  of  study. 

Al-ter'na-tive.      The    only    choice;    must    he    taken    or   omitted; 

uo  other  expedient. 

Al-ter'nate-ly.      In    succession;    one    after    another    in    turns   or 

regularity. 

Al-til'o-quence.  Lofty  speech;  pompous  language.  (See  Al- 
tisonant. ) 

Am'a-teur.  A  person  who  imbibes  a  Bp<  cial  taste  or  prefer- 
ence tor  a  particular  pursuit  or  study  without  adopt- 
ing it  professionally. 

A-mar'ga-ma'tion.  The  compounding,  mixing,  or  blending  or 
different    things   of  whatever   kinds   into  one   BUbstance 

or  product. 

Am-ba'ges.     Circumlocution   of   words;    to  talk  in   a   circle. 

Am-big'u-ous.  Of  doubtful  meaning;  not  clear  to  the  under- 
standing;   having   more    than   one    meaning. 

Am-bro'sia.     In    Grecian     Mythology,    the    imaginary    food    of 

tin1   gods,   and    was   supposed   to  confer   immortality. 

A-mel'io-rate.  To  make  better;  to  improve;  to  relieve  from 
pain  or  want. 

A-mer'i-can-ize.  To  change  any  foreign  person  or  thing  Into 
the  customs,  rights,  and  manners  of  America;  as,  to 
naturalize  citizens  of  foreign  countries  and  make  them 
American   citizens. 

Am-phi-bo'lia.  A  figure  of  rhetoric  in  which  words  or  con- 
structions of  equivocal  meaning  are  used;  or,  such  as 
may  be  construed  for  different  purposes. 
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Am-phi-bol'o-gy.  The  art  of  discoursing  in  phrases  which 
are  susceptible  of  different  interpretations. 

Am'phi-brach.  A  foot  of  three  syllables  in  poetry,  the  first 
being  short,  or  unaccented;  the  second,  long,  or  ac- 
cented;   the  third,  short;   as  "Chicago." 

Am'ple.     Sufficient;    spacious  enough  for  the  use  intended. 

Am-phig'o-ry.  A  rigmarole  of  verses  without  definite  mean- 
ing. 

Am-phim'a-cer.     A  poetic  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  middle 
one  short  and  the  first  and  last  long. 

An-ach'o-rism.  Expressing  language  differently  from  the  us- 
age of  the  country. 

An"a-co-liTthon.  Lack  of  sequence  in  parts  of  a  sentence, 
when  one  part  has  a  grammatical  construction  differ- 
ing from  the  other. 

A-nac're-on.  A  poem  pertaining  to  love  and  wine;  so  called 
from  the  name  of  the  Greek  poet  who  wrote  such. 

An"a-cru'sis.  Unaccented  syllables  prefixed  to  a  verse  be- 
ginning with  an  accented  one. 

An"a-go'gy.  One  of  four  modes  of  scripture  interpretation: 
the  others  being,  literal,  allegorical,  and  tropological — 
changed  from  the  usual  import  of  the  language;  mysti- 
cal. 

A-nal'y-sis-  Dividing  a  proposition,  or  a  compound  sentence, 
into  the  several  parts  which  compose  it  and  indicating 
their  mutual  relation. 

An"a-pes'tic.  'A  kind  of  verse  in  poetry  consisting  of  three 
syllables  to  the  foot,  the  first  and  second,  short,  or 
unaccented;   the  third,  long,  or  accented. 

A-naph'o-ra.  Repetition  of  words  at  the  beginning  of  suc- 
cessive clauses. 

An-ap-tot'ic.  Said  of  languages  that  lose  their  inflection,  such 
as  the  English. 

A-nas'tro-phe.  The  order  of  two  words  being  inverted.  In 
rhetoric  the  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  words. 

An'gli-cize.  To  transform  into  English;  corresponding  with 
Anglo. 

An-nex'ing.     Adding  to;    uniting;    subjoining,  connecting. 

An-i-ma'ted.  Brought  to  life;  made  lively  and  spirited;  en- 
dowed with  vigor. 
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An-nom"i-na'tion.    a  pun.     (See  Alliteration,  Paranoms  La.) 
A-nom'a-Mes.    Not  subject  to  general  rules;  irregular;  deviat- 
ing. 

A-non'y-mous.      Nameless;    unknown,    from   want    ol'  ;i   name. 

Anx-i'e-ty.    Suspense;   BOllcitude;    serious  apprehension. 

An-tan"a-cia'sis.      Repetition    of    words    beginning    a    Bentence 

after   parenthesis.     A    play    upon    words. 
An-tan"a-go'ge.     A    reply   to  an    adversary    by    i  «<  timination. 

An"te-ce'dent.  That  which  goes  before;  tliat  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  from  something  coming  after. 

An"te-nup'tial.     Before  marriage. 

An"ti-bac'chi-us.  A  kind  of  verse  in  Latin  poetry  consisting 
of  three  syllables  to  the  foot,  the  first  and  second, 
long,  and  the  third  short. 

An"ti-cli'max.  A  clause  or  sentence  in  which  the  ideas  be- 
come of  less  importance  as  they  are  expressed. 

An"ti-qua'ted.  Become  old;  out  of  use;  belonging  to  an- 
tiquity. 

An-tis'tro-phe.  In  grammar  the  changing  of  things  mutually 
dependent;  as,  king  of  the  subject,  subject  of  the  king. 
Strophe,  to  turn  from  the  right  to  the  left;  anti-strophe, 
to  turn  from  the  left  to  the  right. 

An-tith'e-sis.  Words  of  opposite  meaning  placed  together  in 
contrast;  as.  "Though  poor,  yet  luxurious."  (See  Fig- 
ures of  Rhetoric.) 

Ap 'ago  ge.  Proving  a  proposition  indirectly  by  showing  the 
impossibility   of  the  contrary. 

A-poc'o-pe.  A  figure  by  which  the  final  letter  or  syllable  is 
omitted  from  the  end  of  a  word.      (See  Metaplasm.) 

Aph'thong.  Letter  or  combination  of  letters  having  no  sound; 
as  j>  in  the  word  phthisic. 

A-pod'o-sis.  Conclusion  in  a  conditional  sentence  expressing 
the  result. 

A-pol'lo.  The  sun-god  of  the  Grecian  Mythology,  who  was 
endowed  with  eternal  youth.  He  slew  the  dragon  Py- 
thon, and  his  heroic  feat  was  celebrated  in  the  Py- 
thean  games.  He  was  also  the  god  of  Oracles  at  tne 
temple  of  Delphi. 
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A-poph'a-sis.  A  figure  of  rhetoric  in  which  the  speaker  or 
writer  pretends  to  omit  what  at  the  same  time  he 
really  mentions.     (See  Figures  of  Rhetoric.) 

Ap"po-si'tion.  The  peculiar  relation  which  one  noun  or  pro- 
noun hears  to  another  in  the  same  case  or  person;  as, 
"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States;"  we  and  people 
being  the  same  person  in  the  same  case;  therefore,  in 
Apposition. 

Ap'o-logue.     A  moral  fable. 

A-po"si-o-pe'sis.  An  abrupt  breaking  off  by  a  speaker,,  as  if 
unable  or  unwilling  to  say  what  he  apparently  intended. 

A-pos-te"ri-o'ri.     In  Logic,  reasoning  the  cause  from  the  effect. 

A-pos'tro-phe.  Figure  of  rhetoric,  by  which  the  speaker  or 
writer  turns  from  the  subject  to  an  animated  address; 
as,  "O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting," 

Ap'o-thegm.     A  short,  pithy,  or  instructive  saying;   a  maxim. 

A-pher'e-sis.  Figure  of  etymology,  by  which  a  letter  or  syl- 
lable is  omitted  from  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

A"pri-o'ri.     In  Logic,  reasoning  the  effect  from  the  cause. 

Ar-a'bi-an  Nights.  An  account  of  fictitious  entertainments 
said  to  have  been  given  to  an  Arabian  monarch  to  di- 
vert him  from  his  resolution  to  kill  his  wives. 

Ar"bi-tra'ry.  Not  governed  by  any  rule  or  law,  but  depend- 
ing on  will  or  pleasure.     Exercise  of  lawless  power. 

Ar'ma-ment.  Guns  and  other  munitions  of  war  used  on  battle- 
ships, or  in  forts  for  defense  and  offense. 

Ar'cha-ism.  Is  the  use  of  ancient  words  and  phrases  instead 
of  expressing  the  meaning  according  to  modern  orthog- 
raphy. 

Ar-ray'.  To  place  in  order;  to  impannel;  to  muster  or  col- 
lect; to  dress  the  person;  as,  "Solomon,  in  all  his  glory, 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

Ar-range'ment.  Putting  in  proper  order;  adjusting  business 
by  agreement. 

Ar'sis.  Elevation  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing  the  long  syl- 
lable in  a  poetic  foot. 

Ar-tic'u-late.  Distinct  utterance  of  the  elementary  sounds  of 
the  letters  of  a  language,  "n  a  technical  way,  Articula- 
tion refers  to  the  letters;  Accent  to  the  syllables,  ana 
Emphasis  to  the  words  and  phrases  of  a  language. 
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Ar-ti-fi'ciai.     Made  bj  ut;  opposed  to  productions  bj  nature 

As-cribe.'    t<>  Impute  to;  to  attribute;  to 

to  allege  '<>  belong. 
As-cer-tain-.    To  find  out;   to  make  certain 
As-sem'biage.     A  collection  of  Individuals  or  th 

As-sert'.    To  Bay   or   aflSrm;    to   declare;    to  aver;    to   vindi- 

cate  a   right. 
As-sib"i-iation.    Changing  a  dental  or  gutteral  consonant  to 

a    sibilant,   or    bi88ing   sound. 
As-sist'.      To   help;    to   give   support  ;    to    lend   Bid. 

As'so-nant.     An    Lmperfecl    rhyme;    not    consonant;    no! 

foot    in    sound. 

As-sume'.    To   take    tor    granted    without    proof;    to    r* 

from  an  Imaginary  premise;    to  Buppose  as  a  tact;    to 
pretend;   to  display  unmerited  qualities. 

As'ter-ism.  Three  stars  (*  *  •)  placed  before  a  marginal 
note  In  writing  or  printing  to  denote  special  Impor- 
tance,    it  differs  from  a  reference  mark. 

As'ter-isk.  A  mark  (*)  of  reference  to  an  explanation  or 
note   in   the   margin  of  a   book   or   writing. 

As-tron'o-my.  The  science  that  treats  of  the  motions,  mag- 
nitudes,  distances,   periods   of   revolutions,   etc.,   of  the 

heavenly    bodies.      The    word   is   from   Astra,   a   star. 
A-syn'de-ton.     Omission    of   conjunctions    in    writing   or   print- 
ing: as.  "Tin1  sun.  moon,  stars,  and  all  the  heavenly  plan- 
ets." 

At'tri-bute.  That  which  is  considered  as  belonging  to;  as. 
"Love,   Mercy,  and  Justice  are  the  attri  God." 

To   asserl    that   these  attributes   belong   to  God, 

Attribute  them   to  Him. 

At'las.  The  fabled  giant  who  was  supposed  to  stand  upon 
the  western  confines  of  the  earth  and  support  the 
heavens    on    his    shoulders. 

Au'di-ence.  The  word  is  applied  both  to  an  assemblage  ot 
pi  rsons  to  hear.  and.  also  to  their  hearing.  The  word 
is  from  Audire  to  hear,  and  cannot  relate  to  persons 
i  xcept    in    their   capacity   as   hearers 

Au'thor.     One  who  creates  or  brings  something  new  into  be- 
ing.    The  word   is  usually  applied   to  one  who   wri 
book,   essay,   poem,  or  other  original   composition. 
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Au"to-arat'ic.  Holding  independent  and  unlimited  power; 
subject  to  no  other  power  nor  influence. 

AiT'to-nom'a-sy.  Using  a  general  word  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose; as,  "gone  to  the  city,"  instead  of  the  particular 
city. 

Aux-il'ia-ry.  Literally,  a  helper;  an  assistant.  In  grammar 
it  is  a  helping  verb,  by  which  other  verbs  can  be  con- 
jugated;  as,  can,  may,  must,  shall,  will,  have,  etc. 

A-veng'ing.  Inflicting  punishment  for  an  injury,  executing 
vengeance,  retaliation. 

A-void'ed.     Kept  away  from;    eluded,  shunned,  evaded. 


B. 


Bac'chi-us.  A  poetic  foot  consisting  of  one  short  syllable 
and  two  long  ones. 

B.  C.     Before  the  Christian  Era.     Literally,  Before  Christ. 

Bar'bar-ism.  Foreign  words  introduced  in  English  composi- 
tion. Violating  some  known  rule  of  orthography,  ety- 
mology, or  prosody. 

Ba'sis.     Foundation  on  which  a  thing  rests.     First  principle. 

Bel'les-let'tres.  Polite  literature,  such  literature  as  that 
evolved  from  imagination  and  taste,  rather  than  study 
and  reflection.  The  French  make  it  include  grammar, 
eloquence  and  poetry;  while  the  English  add  to  this, 
fiction,  rhetoric,  philology,  and  history.  Some  of  these 
branches  cannot  be  said  to  properly  belong  to  "imag- 
ination;" but  such  departures  from  true  etymology 
abound  in  all  languages,  and  especially  in  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Bi'son.  A  large,  wild  ox-shaped  animal,  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can buffalo. 

Blank  verse.  A  poem  in  which  the  verses,  or  lines,  do  not 
rhyme. 

Blem'ish.     A  tarnish,  defect,  taint,   imputation,   fault. 

Bliss'ful-ly.     In  a  state  of  happiness  or  perfect  enjoyment. 
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Bom'bast.     High-sounding   language,  Inflated    pretensions    in 

the    use   of    words    and    synonyms. 

Brace.    A  character  I  — -  I    need   to  connect   words  or  Lines 

which  arc   related   in  each  other,  in  a  column. 
Brach-y-cat"a-lec'tic.     A      verse     in      poetrj       w  hi<  h      lacks     ■ 

whole   or    half    a    measure. 
Brack'ets.      Characters    |     |    used    to    enclose    BOme    correction 

or  explanation   in  writing,  and  Bometimes  the  Bubjeci 
to  bo  explained. 

Breve.  A  mark  <  >  when  placed  over  ;I  rowel  denotes  tic 
short  BOUnd  Of  it.  nr  the  syllable  to  be  Of  short  quan 
tny. 

Brief.    Short,  concise  statement,  epitome  of  the  subject. 

Brilliant.     Radiant,    sparkling,    glittering,    pleasing. 

Bu-coi'ic.  Pertaining  to  agriculture,  herdsmen;  as,  the  Bucol- 
ics of  Virgil    poems  describing  the  life  ol  Bhepherds; 

pastoral    poems. 

Bur'lesque.     Representation   in    a   ludicrous    manner,    ridicule. 

By'ron.  Lord  George  Noel  Gordon,  born  in  London  in  1788, 
one  of  the  most  famous  poets  in  history.  He  was  not 
fond  of  learning  and  acquired  but  a  moderate  academ- 
ical education,  but  engaged  in  writing  poetry  for  a 
living,  in  which  occupation  he  was  forced  to  study  the 
language,  and  through  his  determination  to  write 
poetry  he  became  one  of  the  leading  literary  men  or 
his  time. 


Cal-li'o-pe.  The  chief  of  the  Nine  Muses,  the  name  signify- 
ing "Beautiful  Voiced:"  the  goddess  of  Eloquence  ana 
Heroic  poetry. 

Ca-pa-bil'i-ty.  Ability,  or  power  to  perform,  competent  for 
the  purpose. 

Cap'i-tal.  Top,  or  head,  chief  of  the  kind;  as.  capital  city, 
capital  letter. 

Ca-pri'cious.     Changing  of  mind  from  one  notion  to  another. 
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Cap'tion.     Heading  of  a  chapter,  page,  or  subject. 

Cap'tious.     Finding   fault,    caviling,    peevish   and    censorious. 

Car'di-nal.  The  chief  or  principal  and  most  important  thing 
or  matter  upon  which  some  other  depends;  the  point 
from  which  all  other  things  are  reckoned  and  esti- 
mated. From  the  Latin  cardo,  a  hinge,  upon  which  all 
other  things  turn.  The  Apostolic  chair  of  the  Roman 
church  is  denominated  the  hinge  and  head  of  all  the 
churches. 

Ca'ret.  Mark  (/\)  used  in  writing  to  indicate  the  point 
where  a  word  or  sentence  written  above  or  in  the 
margin  is  to  be  inserted. 

Car'men  Mon"o-co'lon.  A  poem  in  which  only  one  kind  of 
verse  is  used — all  the  feet  being  of  the  same  kind. 

Ca'ses.  Properties  of  nouns  and  pronouns  in  grammar  which 
determine  their  relation  to  verbs  or  other  parts  of 
speech.  In  the  English  there  are  but  three — nomina- 
tive, possessive,  objective;  but  in  the  Latin  declension 
there  are  six — nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative, 
vocative,  ablative. 

Cat"a-lec'tic.     A  verse  in  poetry  which  lacks  one  syllable  at 

the  end. 
Cease.     To  discontinue,  quit,  desist. 
Ce-leb'ri-ty.     Fame,   honored,   celebrated,   renowned. 

Cen'tu-ry.  A  hundred.  Applied  to  the  space  of  time  of  a 
hundred  years. 

Ce'phis-sus.  One  of  the  five  sons  of  Oceanus,  who  were 
called  River  gods;  they  wore  long  beards,  and  were 
often  found  with  horns  on  their  heads,  and  exercised 
dominion  over  the  rivers,  as  their  father  did  over  the 
seas.  It  was  the  son  of  Cephissus  for  whom  Echo 
entertained  such  a  tender  passion,  which  being  un- 
requited, she  took  to  the  mountains  and  devoted  her 
remaining  life  to  mimicking  all  the  vocal  sounds  sue 
heard. 

Cer'tain-ty.     Undoubted,   sure,   indisputable. 

Ce-su'ra.  The  separation  of  syllables  rhythmically  and  met- 
rically connected,   by  the   ending  of  a  word. 

Cesura  of  the  foot  occurs  when  a  word  ends  before 
the  foot  is  completed. 
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Ce-su'ra.  Of  the  rhythm  la  the  eparation  ol  'l"1  rising 
from  the  failing  Inflection  by  the  ending  of  a  word. 

Cesnra  of  the  verse  is  bucd  a  division  of  the  line 
Into  two  parts,  as  afforda  to  the  voice  a  convenient 
pause  or  rest,  without  injury  to  the  sense  or  harmony. 

(Sec  under  I  it  le  "( "aesura."  i 
Chapter.      A    division    of    a    book    or    subject.      An    organized 

branch  of  a  civil,  or  social  fraternity. 
Char'ac-ter.    The   true   elementary   qualities  of  a   person  or 

thing  as  contradistinguished  from  reputation,  or  thai 
Quality  which  a  person  or  thing  is  estimated  to  DOS 
sess.  Character,  as  applied  to  persons,  is  that  quality 
which   they   possess.     Reputation,    that   quality    which 

they   are   reported   to  possess. 

Chasm.     Void    space  between    two  objects,  gap.   hollow. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey.  The  disciple  of  John  Gower.  the  origin- 
ator of   English   poetry,  and    was  also  an   eminent   poet. 

Cho-ree'.  The  name  of  a  certain  kind  of  poetic  foot  consist- 
ing of  two  syllables,  the  first  long,  the  second  short, 
same  as  trochee  or  trochaic,  or  tribrach  with  three 
short   Syllables,  being  equal  to  one  long  and  one  short. 

Cho"ri-am'bus.  A  compound  poetic  measure  consisting  of 
two  feet,  the  first  containing  a  long  and  a  short  syl- 
lable, the  second  a   short   and  a   long  syllable. 

Chrys'a-lis.  The  receptacle  which  contains  the  form  of  an 
insect  during  its  transmutation  period  from  the  larva, 
or   worm,  to  the  winged   state. 

Cir'cum-flex.  A  mark  (  *  >  in  punctuation  placed  over  the 
vowel  a  to  give  it  a  broad  sound,  and  sometimes 
placed  over  other  vowels  to  give  them  an  unusual 
sound:  as  over  e  in  heir  to  give  to  e  the  broad  sound 
of  a.  or  over  ;'  in  machine,  to  give  I  the  broad  sound 
of  e. 

Civ'H.  Relating  to  citizen;  distinguished  from  military  and 
ecclesiastical. 

C.'.Es'sfcs.  Relating  to  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome 
and  other  dead  languages.  Sometimes  used  to  denote 
any  foreign  language,  as  Frmch.  German.  Spanish, 
Italian,   etc. 

Clause.  A  portion  of  a  writing  separated  by  punctuation 
marks,  and  i*  similar  to  an  adjunct  but  not  so  closely 
related,  being  more  closely  related  to  a  sentence,  as 
ir>  onbofrraphy  implies:   Close. 
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Cli'max.  Figure  of  rhetoric  wherein  the  sentiment  ascends 
by  steps  to  the  most  important  expression,  or  descends 
in  reverse  order  to  the  least  important — a  graduated 
scale  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 

Cli'o.  One  of  the  Nine  Muses,  and  presided  over  History, 
and  is  represented  as  wearing  a  wreath  of  laurel  and 
holding  a  half -op  en  inscribed  parchment  roll  in  one 
hand  and  a  stylus  in  the  other. 

Co-a-lesce'.  To  unite  into  one  body;  associate,  intermingle 
in  the  same  compound,  assimilate. 

Co-ex-ist'ent.     Existing  at  the  same  time,  equal  in  existence. 

Co'gent.     Power   of    convincing,   forcible,   persuasive. 

Col-lect'ive.  Gathered  together,  aggregated,  in  combination, 
or  union.  A  collective  noun  is  one  referring  to  a  col- 
lection;  as,  an  assembly,  a  multitude. 

CoT'lo-ca'tion.  Placing  together;  collecting  and  arranging 
in  order. 

Co'lon.  Punctuation  mark  (:)  used  to  separate  the  parts 
of  a  compound  sentence  not  so  closely  related  as  to 
admit  of  a  semicolon,  and  not  so  independent  as  to  re- 
quire a  period. 

Com'e-dy.  A  dramatic  production  of  a  light  and  reveling 
nature,   designed  to  please  rather  than  instruct. 

Com'ma.  Punctuation  mark  (,)  used  to  separate  clauses  and 
adjuncts   in   simple   and  compound   sentences. 

Com'mon  Noun.  A  noun  which  applies  to  objects  generally 
as  distinguished  from  proper  names,  specific,  or  ab- 
stract things. 

Com-par'i-son.  Distinguishing  between  objects.  In  grammar 
the  inflections  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  by  the  three 
degrees:     positive,  comparative  and  superlative. 

Com-pi-la'tion.  Bringing  together,  arranging  in  order,  collect- 
ing in  serial  regularity. 

Com-pos'ing.  Putting  together  words  to  express  thoughts, 
originating  sentiments  and  ideas. 

Com-pos'ite.  The  product  of  compounding  several  ingredi- 
ents, blending  of  different  things;  as  words,  different 
kinds  of  feet,  or  different  kinds  of  verse  in  a  poem. 

Com-po-si'tion.  That  which  is  produced  by  compounding. 
Original  writing  on  any  subject. 
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Com"pre-hen'sive.  That  which  limy  be  understood,  thai  or 
which  the  mind  can  become  po  •  ed  thai  which 
produces   perception  and   Bensatlon. 

Con-cep'tion.  First  impulse  ol  und<  rstandlng,  gaining  knowl- 
edge from  the  action  of  an  objecl  upon  the  mind. 

Con-currence.  Agreeing,  Joinl  action,  acting  or  existing  to- 
gether. 

Con-fess'ed-iy.  Acknowledging,  conceding,  recognizing,  ad- 
mitting. 

Con-fin'ed.     Limited,  boundary,   restrained. 

Con-form'i-ty.  Adopted,  of  the  sunn-  form,  complying,  suit- 
able, consistent. 

Con'gress.  The  legislative  branch  of  the  genera]  government 
of  the  United  states. 

Con"ju-ga'tion.  The  regular  arrangemenl  of  a  verb  in  us 
Beveral  moods,  tenses,  p  rsons,  numbers,  voices,  and 
participles. 

Con-junc'tion.  One  of  the  parts  of  speecb  in  grammar  which 
Berves  to  conned  words  or  phrases  and  show  ihe  re- 
lation between  them.  They  arc  of  two  general  kinds 
— copulative,  to  connect;  disjunctive,  denoting  oppo- 
sition of  meaning.  Also,  corresponsive,  which  ar  used 
in  pairs  so  that  one  answers  to  the  other. 

Con-sist'en-cy.  Compatible,  agreeing  together,  in  harmony 
with. 

Consonant.  A  letter  of  the  alphabet  which  cannot  be  per- 
fectly  uttered  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel.  The  vow- 
els are  a,  e,  i,  o,  //.  and  in  certain  cases  w  and  y,  all 
the  other  letters  are  consonants,  which  are  divided  into 
semivowels,   and  mutes. 

Con  'stel-la'tion.  A  group  of  stars.  There  are  now  eighty- 
three  constellations  recognized  by  modern  astronom- 
ers, and  are  supposed  to  be  situated  in  certain  belts 
of  the  heavens — the  middle  belt  containing  the  twelve 
constellations,  or  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  outlines  of 
which  are  supposed  to  represent  some  animal,  or  zoon, 
of    which    Zodiac   is    a    diminutive. 

Con-struc'tion.  Referring  to  language,  the  word  denotes  the 
proper  arrangement  of  words  and  sentences  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  syntax,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  the 
usage  by  standard  authors.  In  another  sense  it  may 
mean  word-building,  definitions,  etc. 
12 
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Con' se-quent  ly.  Following  in  due  order,  consecutively,  a 
necessary  or  logical  conclusion  from  a  premise,  or 
effect  from  a  cause. 

Con-spic'u-ous.  To  be  clearly  seen,  plain  to  the  sight,  visi- 
ble at  a  long  distance. 

Con-tem'pla-tive.  Thought  or  meditation,  reflective,  to  men- 
tally inquire  into. 

Con-tem"po-ra'ry.  Living  at  the  same  time,  belonging  to  the 
same  time,  one  who  lives  or  flourishes  at  the  same 
time  as   another. 

Con'text.  A  connected  writing  or  discourse  taken  as  a  whole, 
one  part  of  a  writing  that  agrees  with  another. 

Con-ten'tion.  To  strive  in  opposition,  to  debate,  to  oppose 
in  argument,  to  strive  with  others  to  win  a  prize. 

Con-tin'u-ous.  Connected  with  no  intervening  space,  unin- 
terruptedly, without  cessation. 

Con'tra-ry.  Opposite,  repugnant  to  another,  propositions 
which  contradict  each  other. 

Con-trast'.  To  place  together  to  distinguish  the  difference, 
mentally  to  compare  one  idea  with  another,  to  deter- 
mine the  difference  in  variety  or  quality. 

Con-trol'ling.  Regulating  or  superintending  by  authority,  to 
direct  and  execute,  to  govern. 

Con-ve'ni-ent.  Useful  for  the  purpose,  ready  in  need,  oppor- 
tune, without  trouble. 

Con-ver-sa'tion-al.  Oral  communication,  familiar  colloquy  be- 
tween persons,  personal  oral  conference,  conveying 
thoughts  by  signs,  expressions  in  deliberation. 

Con-vey'.  To  deport,  to  impart  information,  to  transmit 
ideas  by  means  of  words  or  writing,  to  transfer  Irom 
one  condition  to  another. 

Co-or'di-nate.  Of  equal  rank  or  authority,  not  subordinate  to 
another,  of  the  same  degree. 

Cop'u-la  tive.  A  link  for  joining  things,  to  unite,  to  connect; 
as,  copulative  conjunctions  connect  words,  phrases, 
and   sentences,  as  the  word  "and"  in  this  sentence. 

Cor"re-la'tion.  Reciprocal  relation,  so  closely  related  that  a 
change  of  one  affects  others,  the  existence  of  one  de- 
pends upon  that  of  the  other. 
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Cor're-spond  ence.     Agreeing,    in    accord     with     another,    con- 

formably,  communication   by   writing. 

Couplet.     A  pair,  two  lines  or  verses  of  a  poem  which  rhyme, 

generally  applied  to  rerifes  of  poetry. 
Cram'bo.    a  rhyme;   a  play  in  which  one  gives  a  word  for 
wiucii  another  finds  a  rhyme. 

Cra'sis.  In  grammar  the  contracting  of  two  vowels  into  one 
long  vowel  or  a  diphthong.     (See  Syneresis.) 

Creeds.  Any  profession  of  opinions  or  principles,  summary 
of  the  articles  <>f  church  doctrines;  as,  the  Atfostles' 
cr«  ed,   Athanasiau   creed,   Xiocene  creed. 

Cre-ta'ce-ous.  Like  chalk,  pertaining  to  the  lar^e  belt  of 
Chalk  formation  extending  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of  over  1*000  miles,  and 
about    S00   miles    in    width. 

Cre'tic.  A  poetic  measure  fn  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  con- 
sisting of  one  short,  or  unaccented  syllable,  between 
two  long,  or  accented  ones;  as  Cru'ci-fix'.  This  poetic 
foot  is  also  called  Amphimat ;ei  . 

Crit'ic-al.  Lxact,  accurate,  to  judge  the  merits  of  any  pro- 
duction whether  of  a  literary,  artistic,  or  mechanical 
nature,  to  give  an  opinion  as  an  expert,  or  connois- 
seur. 

Crit'ics.  (Literary.)  Persons  who  review  the  literary  works 
of  Others  for  the  purpose  of  correction;  a  laudable 
profession  when  honestly  and  conscientiously  prac- 
ticed. Hut  it  is  being  brought  into  disrepute  by  char- 
latans and  mountebanks  of  the  present  day.  who  pur- 
loin the  thoughts  of  more  meritorious  writers,  and 
cook  a  feast   for  the  public,  and  then  praise  the  cooks! 

Crotchet.  Marks  in  punctuation  I  ]  used  to  enclose  some 
correction  or  explanation,  and  sometimes  the  subject 
to   be   explained.     (See   Bracket.) 

Cumbrous.  Hurdensome,  obstructive,  handicap,  unnecessary 
accompaniment,    hindrance,    impediment. 

Cym'bals.  Circular  basin  shaped  instruments  clashed  to- 
g<  ther  and  making  a  harsh,  ringing  sound.  They  are 
of  ancient  origin,  being  used  by  the  Levites  on  the 
occasion  of  bringing  home  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
They  are  made  of  4  parts  copper  to  1  part  tin. 
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Dac'tyl.  A  poetic  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  first  long,  or 
accented,  and  two  short,  or  unaccented. 

Dash.  Punctuation  mark  ( — )  denoting  a  sudden  interruption, 
or  an  additional  expression  introduced  in  the  writing. 
It  is  sometimes  substituted  for  marks  of  parenthesis,  and 
also  to  indicate  the  omission  of  letters  from  a  word. 

Dec"a-syl'la-ble.  Ten;  applied  to  a  poetic  line  containing 
ten  syllables. 

De-clen'sion.  The  change  of  termination  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns to  express  their  cases  and  numbers;  or,  the  reg- 
ular arrangement  of  the  numbers  and  cases  of  nouns 
and  pronouns. 

De-fects'.  Deficiencies,  lacking  something  to  make  perfect, 
to  fall  short,  imperfect,  not  complete,  faulty. 

De-fi'cient.  Lacking  something,  not  fully  supplied,  not  com- 
plete. 

Def-i-ni'tion.  Description  or  explanation  of  anything  by  its 
qualities  and  circumstances,  the  meaning  of  any  word 
or  term. 

De-gree'.  A  step  or  movement  toward  an  end,  a  measure,  the 
360th  part  of  a  circle.  In  grammar  the  comparisons 
of  adjectives  and  adverbs  which  express  their  rela- 
tive qualities;  as,  good,  better,  best — positive,  com- 
parative,  superlative. 

De'i-ty.  Divinity,  Supreme  Being,  the  nature  and  essence  or 
God.  The  word  is  also  applied  by  the  heathen  to  rep- 
resent their  idols  and  fabled  objects  of  worship. 

De-lu'sion.  A  deception,  a  false  belief,  mistaken  idea,  a 
cheat,  an  imposition,  beguiled  by  false  impressions. 

Del'phi.  A  town  in  Greece  in  which  the  great  temple  of 
the  gods  was  situated,  wherein  Apollo,  the  god  of  Or- 
acles, presided,  and  the  Muses  and  others  met  every 
seventh  year  and  held  the  Pythian  festival  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Apollo  over  the  dragon  Python. 

Delve.  To  dig  up,  to  uncover  what  is  hidden,  to  fathom,  to 
find  out  or  discover. 
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De-mor"ai-iz'ing.  Subverting,  corrupting,  depriving  of  mor- 
als. 

De-mure'.  Looking  gravely  with  affected  modesty.  Usually 
applied   to  ii>  pocrll  leal   preteni 

De-notes'.  To  Indicate  by  Bign,  to  signify,  to  Imply,  to  pomt 
out. 

De-pend'.  To  hang  on,  to  lean  to,  to  rely  upon,  to  trust, 
subject   to  another,  reliance  upon  another. 

De-ran'ging.  Disturbing,  throwing  Into  confusion,  unsettling, 
throwing  Into  disorder. 

Der"i-va'tion.    Obtaining     from     another     source,     deducing 

from.      In    etymology,    the    tracing   Of   B    word    to    its    or- 
iginal  Bource  or  root. 

De-scrip'ticn.  Defining,  or  Betting  Forth  the  Qualities,  char- 
acteristics, properties,  or  Features  of  anything  In  words 
so  thai    another  may  comprehend  it. 

De-ter'min-ing.  Finishing  or  concluding  anything,  deciding 
on  the  merits  of  a  proposition. 

De-tract'.  To  take  or  draw  away,  to  defame,  disparage,  di- 
minish, depreciate. 

De-vo'tion.  Dedicating,  studious  application  to  a  purpose, 
wholly  given  up  to  any  special  intent,  earnestness  and 
zeal  for  the  attainment  of  any  object. 

Di-a-crit'i-cal.  Literally  distinguishing;  marks  used  to  dis- 
tinguish sounds  of  letters,  syllables  or  words,  and  used 
as   distinguishing   features   for   any   purpose. 

Di-as'to-le.  The  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  in  poetry  to 
secure  the  proper  accent.     (See  Sys'to-le.) 

Di'a-lect.  The  forms  or  idioms  of  speech  or  writing  that 
constitute  a  language.     A  language,  or  system  of  speech. 

Di"co'lon.  A  poem  which  consists  of  two  kinds  of  verse; 
that   is,  verses  composed  of  different  kinds  of  feet. 

Dic"tion-a'ry.  A  word-hook  containing  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage in  alphabetical  order,  with  their  definitions  and 
pronunciations,  their  orthography  and  etymology.  A 
vocabulary. 

Di-er'e-sis.  A  mark  (..)  when  placed  over  one  of  two  vowels 
which  stand  together,  denotes  they  belong  to  different 
syllables  and  do  not  constitute  a  diphthong. 
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Dif'fer-ent.  Not  the  same,  unlike,  distinguishable,  varying, 
dissimilar,  disagreeing. 

Di 'graph.  A  combination  of  two  vowels  or  two  consonants  to 
represent  one  sound;  a  double  sign  for  a  single  sound; 
as,  ei  in  receive,  and  ie  in  belief;   ph  in  diphthong. 

Dim.  Not  clear  to  the  sight,  dusky,  partially  obscured,  in- 
distinct. 

Dim'e-ter.     A  poetic  verse  of  but  two  feet  or  meters. 

Diph'thong.  The  union  of  two  vowel  sounds  in  one  syllable-, 
as,  ou  in  bound,  uo  in  buoy,  oi  in  voice. 

Dip'tote.     A  noun  with  but  two  cases. 

Dirge.  A  song  or  hymn  expressive  of  grief  or  mourning,  the 
song  being  usually  composed  in  pentameter  verse— 
(five  metrical  feet  to  the  verse).  (See  Thomas  Gray's 
"Elegy  in  a  Church  Yard.") 

Dith"y-ram'bus.  Another  name  for  Bacchus;  the  Dithyramb 
being  a  poem  written  in  wild,  enthusiastic  strains  in 
his  honor. 

Dis-ci'ple.  A  learner,  pupil,  scholar,  one  who  attends  on  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction. 

Discus'sion.     Debating,   arguing   a   question. 

Dis-fig'ure.     To   deface,  to  cause   deformity. 

Dis-gust'.     To   cause   aversion,   to   make   offensive. 

Dis-junc'tive.  Tending  to  disjoin  or  separate.  In  grammar, 
the  disjunctive  conjunction  shows  the  opposite  of  an 
assertion;  as,  "Socrates  was  wise,  but  Alcibiades  was 
not." 

Dis-play'.  Spreading  open  or  unfolding,  ostentatious  show  or 
exhibition,  making  prominent. 

Dis  pute'.  To  deny,  expressing  opposite  opinion,  to  contro- 
vert, to  debate,  to  engage  in  altercation,  to  contend,  to 
discuss. 

Dis"syl'la-ble.     A_word  consisting  of  but  two  syllables. 

Dis-tinc'tion.  Discrimination,  distinguishable,  unlike,  not  the 
same,  a  discernible  difference. 

Dis-trib'u-tive  Numbers.  Those  which  indicate  an  equal  di- 
vision among  several  persons  or  things;  as,  one  to  each, 
two  to  each,  etc. 
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Dis'tich.      A     |)o«-iii    consisting    Ol     |  *  <>     \  I  t •■« Ifl :     IS     0     general 

sense,  ;i  ppuplej 
Dis-tinguish-abie.     Having    s    different  Istlnt- 

i  ion,  thai  m;i>  not  be  ml  taken  Cor  anol  her. 
Dis'tro-phon.    When  ;1  yerse  of  a  poem  returns  after  th< 

on, I  line  to  the  Bame  kind  of  verse  with  which  11  I 

Di-vert'.     To    turn    aside,     to     Him     in     another    direction,     to 

change  the  regular  course. 

Doub'le    Dagger.      A    mark    {%)    whit  li    Indies  iference    to 

a  note  in  the  margin  of  s  printing  or  writii 
Doubt.     Undetermined,   hesitating  as   to  the  truth,  uncertain 
as  to  the  correctness,  suspicion  of  being  wrong  when 
wanting  to  be  right,  fear  <>r  making  a  mistake. 
Du-ai-ist'ic.    Consisting   of   two   parts,   double,   compound   ot 


i  wo  lngredi<  ms. 


Ec-bat'ic.     Denoting   mere    result   or   consequence. 

Ec'logue.     A    pastoral    poem    in    which   shepherds   are    repre- 
sented  as   conversing. 
Ec'pho  neme.     (Sec  Exclamation.) 

Ec-pho-ne'sis.  Pathetic  exclamation  denoting  intense  emo- 
tion: as.  "(J  tempora.  O  mores!"  O  the  times  and  the 
manners! 

Ec-thlip'sis.  Cutting  off  from  a  word  final  m  with  a  preced- 
ing vowel  in  scanning,  when  the  following  word  b<  gins 
with   a   vowel.     (Latin.) 

Edict.  A  proclamation  or  decree  issued  by  sovereign  au- 
thority, an  ordinance  having  the   force  of  law. 

E-di'tion.  The  whole  number  of  copies  published  of  any  lit- 
erary work,  each  republication-  being  a  new  edition. 

Ed-u  cation.  Knowledge:  it  includes  instruction  and  breed- 
ing, but  does  not  necessarily  include  wisdom.  Wisdom 
includes  Education,  but  Education  is  the  possession  ot 
knowledge,  while  Wisdom  is  the  useful,  beneficial,  and 
proper  application  of  knowledge  to  all  the  purposes  for 
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which  mankind  was  created.  A  brute  may  possess 
knowledge,  but  can  never  exercise  wisdom  in  any  con- 
dition of  life. 

Ed'win's  Oc'e.  A  poem  by  Goold  Brown  illustrating  all  the 
varieties  of  verse  and  meters  usually  found  in  odes 
and  other  poems. 

Ef-fi'cient.  Effective,  producing  required  results,  competent 
for  the  purpose. 

E'gypt.  The  native  country  of  the  Gipsies,  and  prominent  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews  in  their  escape  from  king 
Pharaoh  and  their  40  years'  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

E-lab'o-rate.  Finished  with  great  care  and  labor,  developing 
extensively,  enlarged  and  expanded,  brought  to  the 
greatest  extremity  that  patience  and  labor  could  ac- 
complish. 

E-le'gi-ac.  A  kind  of  poetry  composed  in  plaintive  style,  con- 
sisting of  stanzas  of  four  verses  each,  rhyming  alter- 
nately, each  verse  containing  five  iambic  feet. 

El'e-gy.  A  mournful  poem  consisting  of  pentameter  verses, 
such  as  are  usually  sung  on  funeral  and  memorial  oc- 
casions. 

El'e-ment.  First  principle  or  ingredient,  primary,  that  from 
which  other  effects  ensue.  The  four  elements  of  na- 
ture— earth,  air,  fire,  water — from  which  all  other  sub- 
stances originate. 

E-lide'.  In  composition  to  cut  off  a  letter  or  syllable  to  make 
a  word  conform  to  a  certain  measure  or  rhythm. 

E-li'sion.  The  cutting  out  or  suppression  of  a  vowel  in  a 
syllable  to  shorten  the  sound  of  a  word  to  suit  the 
rhythm  in  poetry. 

El-lip'sis.  Omisison  of  a  word,  part  of  speech,  or  clause, 
necessary  for  a  full  expression,  but  not  always  neces- 
sary to  convey  the  meaning. 

El-o-cu'tion.  Is  the  graceful  utterance  of  words  which  form 
discourse,  by  the  right  application  of  emphasis,  pauses, 
inflections  and  tones. 

E'loge.     A  funeral  oration. 

E'to-him.     One  of  the  names  for  Jehovah. 
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Em-brace'.  Clasping  in  the  ;< r-ms,  making  use  of  opportunity, 
enclosed  In  b  Bmaller  compass,  bound  together,  in- 
cluded with  others. 

Em'bry-o.  Rudimentary,  crude,  or  undeveloped  Btate;  in  the 
first  or  earl  gas. 

Em'i-nent.  Exalted  in  rank,  position,  or  office,  conspicuous, 
distinguished.  (This  popular  definition  of  the  word 
does  ikii  appear  to  be  the  true  one;  the  literal  signifi- 
cation being,  high,  or  lofty,  does  not  include  anything 
thai  is  not  actually  so.  ,\  mountain  must  be  actually 
high,  or  it  would  not  be  a  mountain;  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  person  may  b<    high,  while  In  thai  for  which 

he  is  reputed,  may  be  In  reality  verj  low  and  inconse- 
quential. Dr.  Franklin  has  furnished  us  with  a  more  cor- 
rect definition  of  "emin<  nee"  as  applied  to  mankind: 

"Worth,   makes   the   man. 

The  want  of  it  the  fellow; 

All  the  resi  of  fame 

is   Leather,  or   prunello.") 
E-mo'tion-al.     A  movement  or  disturbance  of  the  mind,  a  Btate 
of  excited  feeling,  whether  of  pain  or  pleasure,  an  intense 
excitement  of  feeling,  agitation,  perturbation  of  mind. 

Em'pha-sis.  Additional  stress  of  voice  on  particular  words, 
clauses,  or  sentences;  differs  from  accent.  (See  Ac- 
cent.) 

En-al'la-ge.  A  figure  of  syntax,  in  which  one  part  of  speech  is 
used  for  another;  as,  an  adjective  for  an  adverb:  "They 
fall  successive,  and  successive  rise."  Should  never  be 
used,  even  in  poetry,  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

En-clit'ics.  Literally,  Incline  or  lean  to;  subjoined.  In  gram- 
mar, a  word  so  closely  united  to  a  preceding  word  as  to 
seem  a  part  of  it.  The  pronoun  thee  is  the  enclitic  of 
prithee.  ( pray  thee.)  when  thus  subjoined.  The  Latin 
conjunctions  que,  ne,  ve,  and  also  some  pronouns,  prep- 
ositions, and  adverbs,  are  compounded  with  other  parts 
of  speech  as  enclitics;  and  when  so  compounded,  the 
word  becomes  subject  to  all  the  rules  for  syllabication 
and  accentuation. 

En-close'.  Same  as  inclose;  to  shut  in,  cloisture,  to  surround 
by  visible  boundary  marks,  to  immure,  confine  within 
limits. 

En-co'mi-um.  Commendation,  eulogy,  favorable  criticism  on 
the  merits,  admiration  expressed  for  persons  or  things. 
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En-cour'age-ment.  Favoring,  inducing  boldness  and  spirit,  in- 
spiring to  action  or  progress,  promoting  and  assisting. 

En-cum'ber.  To  impede,  to  embarrass,  to  impose  an  extra 
burden,  to  hinder  by  obstacles. 

E-ne'as.  The  hero  in  Virgil's  Bneid,  and  the  father  of  the 
heroic  lulus. 

E-ne'id.  The  celebrated  poem  by  Virgil  describing  the  life  and 
actions  of  Eneas,  and  the  part  he  took  in  the  Trojan  war. 

En'er-gy.  Force,  vigor,  strength  of  action,  determination  to 
produce  results,  spirit  and  moving  principle. 

En-gen'der.  To  produce,  to  originate,  to  be  the  cause  of,  to 
create,   first  suggestive  principle. 

Enn"che-mim'e-ris.  A  poetic  verse  containing  nine  half  feet, 
or,  four  full  feet  and  one  half  foot. 

En'thy-meime.  In  Logic,  an  argument  consisting  of  but  two 
propositions — an  antecedent  and  consequent. 

En-vi'ron-ment.  Surroundings,  conditions  and  objects  around 
and  about  a  location,  circumstances  and  influences  pre- 
vailing in  a  neighborhood. 

E-pan"a-di-plo'sis.  A  figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which  the  same 
word  is  used  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  sentence. 

E-pan'a-dos.  Figure  of  rhetoric  in  which  the  same  worcs  are 
used  in  a  writing,  but  in  an  inverted  order. 

E-pan"a-lep'sis.  Figure  of  rhetoric  in  which  the  same  words 
are  repeated  after  a  parenthesis. 

E-parTar-tho'sis.  A  rhetorical  figure  in  which  a  word  is  re- 
called for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  stronger  or  more 
significant  one  in  its  place. 

E-pen'the-sis.  A  figure  of  etymology  in  which  an  extra  letter 
or  syllable  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

Ep'i-logue.  The  closing  part  of  a  discourse  or  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. 

Ep'i-sode.  A  digression  from  the  main  or  usual  order  of  ac- 
tion or  recitation. 

E-pis'tro-phe.  Figure  of  rhetoric  in  which  a  word  is  repeated 
at  the  end  of  successive  clauses. 

Ep"i-tha-la'mi-um.     A  song  prepared  for  nuptial  occasions. 

Ep'i-thet.  This  word  is  more  of  a  technical  term  used  by 
rhetoricians,  than  an  etymological  word  of  the  language. 


<jL<>ss.\in  ig*j 


ii  means  in ire  than  a  descriptive  phi 

sion,  winch,  in  the  English  grammar  le  much  bett< 
pressed  by  the  Adjective,  which  Is  one  of  the  principal 
parte  of  Bpeech. 
Ep-i-zeux'is.    a  Qgure  of  rhetoric  in  which  a  word  I 

unii  more  vehemence  for  the  purposi  ol  giving  [1  greater 
emphasis. 

Ep'ode.     An    after-gong.      In    lyric    poetry    it    is    a    strain    from 

Bhorter  verses  which  follow  the  ion 
alternating  of  different  lengths  between  the  Btrophe  and 
antistrophe,  thus  varying  the  music  to  suit  the  rhythm 
or  the  song.    The  epode,  in  some  respects,  resembles  a 

(horns. 

Er'a-to.  One  of  the  Nine  .Muses,  her  name  signifying  MTo 
Love."     she   presides  over   amatory    and    lyric   poetry, 

and   her  music  oil  the  lyre  consists  of   love   songs.      She 

is  represented  in  statuary  as  crowned  with   rosea  and 
in  >  it  le.  and  earn  Ing  a  lyre. 

Er-o-te'sis.  Figure  of  rhetoric  in  which  the  speaker  adopts 
the  form  or  Interrogation,  not  to  express  a  doubt,  inn. 
in  general,  confidently  to  asserl  the  reverse  or  whal  is 
asked;  as,  "Hast  thou  an  arm  like  God?" 

Er'o-teme.     Punctuation  mark.     (See  Interrogation. ) 

Er'ror.  Deviation  from  the  truth,  mistake,  wrong  judgment 
or  opinion,  transgression  of  law,   false  jM  any  matter. 

Er'u-dite.  Well  instructed  in  science  and  literature,  learned, 
well  read,  well  informed  gem  rally. 

Es-pe'cial.  Distinguished,  or  eminent  in  a  certain  cdass  or 
kind,  particular,  not  general. 

Es-tab'lish.  To  fix  firmly,  to  place  upon  a  firm  foundation, 
to  settle  permanently. 

E-the're-ai.  Resembling  the  celestial  atmosphere,  diffused 
through  space  as  an  invisible,  imponderabl  substance, 
uncontrollable  except  by  chemical  process,  affected  only 
by  light  and  heat,  exists  aaturally  in  the  most  ele 
regions  of  rarified  air.  Either  produced  by  chemical  ac- 
tion of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  powerful  anes- 
thetic, stimulating  heart-action,  hut  producing  uncon- 
sciousness, and  much  used  in  surgical  operations.     • 
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Et-y-mol'o-gy.  One  of  the  general  divisions  of  grammar,  and 
treats  of  the  different  kinds  of  words,  their  various  modi- 
fications and  derivation.  It  is  the  principal  part  of  philol- 
ogy, treating  of  the  origin  and  true  history  of  words. 

Et-y-mol'o-gist.  One  who  treats  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
words  in  a  language,  and  who  is  generally  known  as  a 
linguist.     (See  Linguist.) 

Eu'phem-ism.  Figure  of  rhetoric  in  which  softened  language 
is  assumed  to  express  what  is  offensive. 

Eu'pho-ny.  Agreeable  in  sound,  pronunciation  of  syllables  and 
words  in  a  manner  pleasant  to  the  ear,  as  distinguished 
from  harshness. 

Eu-ter'pe.  One  of  the  Nine  Muses,  who  presides  over  music 
and  musical  instruments,  her  name  signifying  "Delight- 
ful." 

E-vap"o-ra'tion.  Resolving  into  vapor,  converting  into  fumes 
or  steam. 

E-vo-lu'tion.  Unrolling  or  unfolding,  developing  from  a  lower 
order,  changing  by  degrees  from  one  state  to  another. 

Ex-ag"ger-a'tion.  Amplification  beyond  what  reason  or  truth 
will  warrant,  magnifying  beyond  usual  limits,  represent- 
ing things  in  a  hyperbolical  manner.     (See  Hyperbole.) 

Ex-am 'pie.  An  instance  which  serves  to  illustrate  a  rule,  an 
illustration  to  make  clear  a  proposition. 

Ex-cep'tion.  Omitting  from  a  rule  or  category,  excluding  from 
the  general  order,  that  which  is  specified  as  not  in- 
cluded. 

Ex-cuse'.  An  apology,  plea  offered  in  extenuation,  that  which 
extenuates,  some  reason  given  for  an  act. 

Ex-ec'u-tive.  Having  power  to  perform,  capable  of  perform- 
ing, that  branch  of  government  having  charge  of  the 
execution  of  the  laws. 

Ex-cla-ma'tion.  A  mark  (!)  in  punctuation  used  to  denote 
strong  emotion  of  the  mind.  It  may  be  used  at  the  end 
of  a  question  which  is  uttered  with  vehemence  and  with- 
out expecting  an  answer.  As  a  sign  of  great  astonish- 
ment it  may  be  repeated.     (See  Ecphoneme.) 

Ex-clud'ing.  To  shut  out,  to  refuse  admission,  to  debar,  to 
except,  to  omit,  to  withhold  a  privilege,  to  reject  or 
eject. 
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Explanation.    Making  clear,  Interpreting,  illustrating,  elimi- 
nat Ing  ambiguity. 

Ex-pres'sion.    Speaking.  uii<-riiiK.  declaring,   representing  by 
w  oids,  si  \  le  of  language,  phraseoli  i 

Ex-tra'ne-ous.    Foreign,  outside,  aol  belonging  to,  external,  not 

essential. 
Ex-trav'a-gant.    Wandering,    digri     Ive,     profuse,    exc< 

more  than  necessary,  b Hess  of  propriety. 

E-quiv'o-cai.     Doubtful,  uncertain,  capable  of  double  meaning, 
liable  to  be  misunderstood. 


Fa'bie.  Feigned  tale  Intended  to  teach  some  moral  precept, 
fictitious  narrative  designed  for  useful  Information  or 
entertainment,  plot  of  a  poem  or  story.     (S<e  Allegory.) 

Fai'ries.     Imaginary,  supernatural  beings,  supposed  to  be  able 

to  assume  bumau  form.  The  common  etymology  of  fairy 
is  Fay,  from  which  the  word  infatuation  is  derived.  The 
goddess  Fatua  was  commonly  represented  as  an  aged 
woman  with  pointed  ears,  holding  a  serpent  in  her  hand 
Her  offspring  were  the  Fatui  of  the  Romans  and  were 
considered  to  be  prophetic  deities,  and  sometimes  evil 
genii,  who  were  the  cause  of  nightmares;  although 
Fatua,  the  mother,  was  known  as  the  "kind  goddess." 
The  Fays  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  witch- 
craft and  prophecy,  and  exercised  both  good  and  bad 
enchantments,  sometimes  useful  and  sometimes  mis- 
chievous. 

Fem'i-nine.  Female;  in  grammar  relating  to  the  female  sex; 
as.  feminine  gender,  relating  to  all  nouns  and  pronouns 
of  the  female  sex.  Literally,  meaning  a  Woman.  (See 
Gender.) 

Fic'tion.  That  which  is  feigned,  imagined,  fabrication,  ap- 
plied to  romance  and  novels — trashy   literature. 

Fig'ures.  Grammatical  figures  consist  in  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  forms  of  language.  There  are  figures  of  orthog- 
raphy,   etymology,    syntax,    and    rhetoric.      The    figures 
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of  orthography  are  distinguished  by  the  general  name 
Metaplasm.  Figures  occur  more  frequently  in  poetry 
than  in  prose,  and  when  judiciously  used  they  greatly 
strengthen  and  adorn  expressions.  (See  under  each 
head.) 

Fi'nal.     The  end,  or  conclusion,  finished,  completed. 

Fine  Arts.  Sometimes  called  Liberal  arts.  They  include  not 
only  the  mechanical  arts  called  trades,  but  apply  to 
genius;  as  music,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, etc.,  and  the  refined  branches  of  science,  such  as 
those  included  in  belles-lettres;  which  see. 

Fi'nite.  Limited,  having  bounds;  in  grammar  applied  to  moods 
of  veros  which  are  limited  by  number  and  person,  as  the 
indicative,  subjunctive,  and  imperative. 

Fla'grant.  Wicked,  lawless,  openly  and  glaringly  disobedient 
to  law,  civil,  moral,  or  divine. 

Flaunt.  To  make  an  ostentatious  or  gaudy  show,  to  make  an 
impudent  and  offensive  display. 

Flute.  A  musical  wind  instrument  consisting  of  a  long,  hollow 
tube  with  perforations  in  the  side  for  regulating  the 
tones  by  the  fingers,  and  provided  with  an  orifice  near 
the  end  against  which  the  lips  are  placed  to  conduct  the 
wind.  The  Muse  Euterpe,  the  goddess  of  music,  is  rep- 
resented as  playing  upon  a  double  flute.  The  instrument 
is  of  very  ancient  origin. 

Foot.     A  measure  in  poetry  consisting  of  either  two  syllables, 

or  three,  according  to  the  kind  of  verse.     (See  Poetic 

Feet.) 
For'eign.     Belonging  to  another  country,  alien,  not  domestic, 

not  pertinent  to  the  purpose. 
Form'u-late.     To  form,  to  reduce  to  a  rule,  to  prescribe  a  form, 

to  construct  a  model. 

Frame.  A  structure  composed  of  parts  fitted  together,  adapt- 
ing all  the  proper  parts  to  the  whole,  to  properly  arrange 
the  parts  of  a  design  or  structure. 

Fre'quent.     Often,  occurring  at  short  intervals,  more  than  the 

usual  number  of  times. 
Fun-da-ment'al.     The  essential  part  of  anything,  the  basis  or 

groundwork,   the  primary  and  principal   element,   that 

upon  which  all  others  rest. 
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Gai-a'tians.    The   Inhabitants   of  G&latiaj   ■   country    In 

Minor.  The  country  received  it-  name  from  having  been 
Inyaded  by  the  Gauls  long  before  the  Christian  era. 

A  hook  in  the  New  Testamenl  containing  the  epistle 
of  St.  Paul,  which  is  said  to  be  one  Of  the  undisputed 

writings"  of  I'aul.  from  the  fact,  thai  although  Paul  usu- 
ally entrusted  the  writings  <>r  his  epistles  to  his  disciples 

and  assistants,  yet.  in  this  epistle  to  the  C.alatians.  in 
the  last  chapter,  he  says:  "Ye  B<  6  how  large  a  letter  I 
have  written   unto  you   with   mine  own  hand." 

Gen'der.  delates  to  sex.  in  grammar  there  arc  three  gen« 
ders   -masculine,  males;  feminine,  females;  neuter,  with- 

OUt    sex. 

Geor'gics.  Relating  to  agriculture,  or  rural  affairs.  A  poem  on 
husbandry  contained   in  four  hooks   written   by  Virgil. 

Germ.  That  from  which  anything  springs,  origin,  source,  first 
principle. 

Ger'unds.  Verbal  nouns.  Although  by  the  English  definition 
of  a  noun:  "A  noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or 
thing,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned."  we  have  ger- 
unds in  our  English  grammars,  yet  they  are  not  so 
named;  as  the  Latin  grammar  has  six  cases,  all  of  which, 
except  the  nominative,  are  known  as  the  oblique  cases, 
and  the  gerunds  are  used  in  the  oblique  cases  only,  and 
in  the  singular  number.  A  verbal  noun  is  the  object  of 
some  action  or  existence;  as.  'our  love  of  country  is  our 
greatest  defense."  Here  the  verb  "love"  is  changed  into 
a  noun,  and  the  word  "loving"  is  the  English  present 
participle  from  the  verb  love,  while  the  Latin  amandi. 
of  loving,  is  the  gerund. 

Glossary.  A  vocabulary,  or  list  of  words,  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  explanation  and  elucidation,  and  differs  from 
the  usual  vocabulary  or  dictionary  which  embraces  all 
the  words  of  a  language,  while  the  glossary  deals  only 
with  such  words  as  are  peculiar  to  a  special  class,  as 
technical  terms  in  any  art  or  science. 

Goddess.     Female  god.  a  heathen  deity  worshiped  as  a  female. 
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Gow'er,  Sir  John.     The  father  of  English  poetry,  and  the  first 
author  to  recognize  the  English  language  as  a  distinct 
dialect.     He  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. 

Grad'u-ate.  As  a  verb,  signifies  to  proceed  by  steps  or  de- 
grees; and  as  a  noun,  refers  to  one  who  has  taken  the 
degrees,  as  in  a  school  or  university. 

Gram'mar.  The  science  of  language.  Every  language  has  a 
system  of  grammar  for  its  interpretation  and  govern- 
ment; and  the  dialects  in  use  by  the  people  of  various 
provinces  and  dependencies  which  have  no  grammar  or 
system,  of  rules  for  the  government  of  speech  and  writ- 
ing, are  not  considered  languages;  such  being  the  Welsh, 
Scotch,  Irish,  several  counties  in  England,  and  in  .many 
subdivisions  of  the  German  Empire,  and  other  countries. 

Grave  Accent.  A  mark  C)  used  in  orthography,  and  when 
placed  over  a  vowel  denotes  the  open  Or  long  sound;  and 
it  is  sometimes  placed  over  a  vowel  to  show  that  it  is 
to  be  sounded  in  pronunciation.  It  is  also  used  to  indi- 
cate the  falling  inflection. 

Gray,  Thomas.  Distinguished  English  poet,  born  in  London, 
December  26,  1716,  and  among  his  writings  none  were 
more  popular  than  his  celebrated  "Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,"  in  the  year  1741.  He  died  July 
30,  1771. 

Gre'cian.  Pertaining  to  Greece;  the  people  being  celebrated 
for  their  high  class  of  literature  and  arts,  as  well  as  for 
their  prowess  and  heroism  in  war.  Their  literary  men 
were  renowned  for  eloquence  and  poetry,  and  for  their 
liberal  use  of  figures  of  speech.  The  Greek  language  is 
also  known  as  Hellenistic,  from  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion, 
ancestor  of  the  Greeks.  The  Jews  who  associated  with 
the  Greeks  and  learned  their  language  and  adopted  their 
customs  and  habits,  were  also  called  Hellenists. 

Grot' toes.  Caves  or  natural  cavities  in  the  earth,  especially 
among  mountains.  These  grottoes  were  much  resorted 
to  by  people  for  various  purposes;  some  for  seclusion 
and  hiding  plunder,  as  by  the  bandits;  and  many  re- 
sorted-to  them  during  hot  weather.  These  caves,  as 
understood  in  modern  times,  were  not  such  as  were 
anciently  occupied  by  the  Cave-dwellers,  or  Troglodytes 
-      of  West  Africa.  -    -.   - 
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Group.    The  union  of  several  objects  placed  together  and  form- 
ing B  Bingfa  DlftBB. 

Guide.    To  direct  or  lead,  condnot   In  a  course,  point  out  b 
route  or  way. 

Guil'le-mets.      Marks   in   writing  Inclosing  borrowed   lang 

so  called  from  the  Inventor.     (See  Quotation.) 


H. 


Har'mo-ny.     Concordant    sounds  produe.  <!   in   reading   properly 

constructed  measures  In  poetic  verse.  If  syllables  be 
not  properly  arranged  In  verse,  there  can  be  no  harmony 
or  agreement  In  the  measure.     Without   harmony  the 

7erse   is  deficient. 

Harp.  A  stringed  instrument  for  producing  musical  sounds. 
One  Of  the  principal  instruments  of  music  used  hy  the 
ancients  and  especially  among  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of 
King  David. 

Hasty.     Moving  or  acting  quickly,  in  a  hurry,  unusually  rapid. 

Hel'i-con.  One  of  the  mountains  in  Greece  on  which  the  Muses 
made  their  habitation  a  portion  of  the  time. 

Hel "len-ist'ic.     (See  Grecian.) 

Hem "i-stich.     Half  of  one  verse  in  poetry. 

Hen-di'a-dys.  Figure  of  rhetoric  in  which  the  same  idea  is 
expressed  in  two  words  or  phrases. 

Hep-tam'e-ter.     A  verse  in  poetry  consisting  of  seven  feet. 

Hep'ta-stich'.     A  poem  consisting  of  seven  verses,  or  lines. 

Hep"the-mim'er-is.  A  verse  in  poetry  consisting  of  seven  half 
feet,  or  three  whole  feet  and  a  half. 

Herded.  A  flock  or  number  of  animals  kept  together  and  at- 
tended by  a  shepherd. 

He-ro'ic.     A  kind  of  verse  in  poetry.     (See  Hexameter.) 

Hes-i-ta'tion.  Indecision,  uncertain  in  decision  or  action,  to 
stop  or  pause  before  proceeding. 

13 
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Het"er-o-clit'ic.  Deviation  from  the  common  rule  of  inflection, 
or  other  rhetorical  formulas. 

Het"er-o-ge'ne-ous.     Mixed,  commingled,  compound  of  different 

substances. 
Het-er-o'sis.     Use  of  one  form  or  part  of  speech  for  another; 

as,  an  adjective  for  adverb,  singular  for  plural. 

Hex-am'e-ter.     A  verse  consisting  of  six  feet,  called  also  He- 
roic. 
Hex'a-stich.     A  poem  consisting  of  six  verses  or  lines. 

Hi-a'tus.  A  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  following  a  word 
ending  with  a  vowel.  A  defect  in  language;  as,  to  say, 
a  apple. 

Hi"a-wa'tha,  Hero  of  Longfellow's  poem  "Hiawatha,"  being  a 
legendary  account  of  an  Indian  courtship  and  marriage. 

Hip"po-nat'ic.  A  verse  consisting  of  four  iambic  feet,  except 
lacking  the  last  syllable,  making  it  catalectic. 

His'to-ry.  A  record  of  the  most  important  events  that  have 
passed,  and  the  persons,  causes  and  results  connected 
with  them. 

Ho'mer.  Famous  Greek  poet,  among  whose  writings  were  the 
24  books  of  his  Iliad,  giving  an  account  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  the  destruction  of  Troy,  or  Ilion. 

Hom"er-o-pro'phe-ron.     (See  Alliteration.) 

Hy'as.  In  Mythology,  the  brother  of  the  seven  sisters  called 
Hyads,  who  mourned  the  death  of  their  brother  and  were 
changed  into  the  seven  stars,  called  Pleiades,  in  the 
constellation  Taurus. 

Hy-per'ba-ton.  Figure  of  syntax,  in  which  a  word  is  trans- 
posed from  its  regular,  ordinary  place  in  a  sentence;  as, 
"He  wanders  earth  around."  This  figure  is  much  used  in 
poetry,  by  which  words  may  be  transposed  to  better  suit 
the  accent  and  rhythm  of  the  verse,  and  its  use  should 
be  cultivated  by  all  poetic  writers. 

Hy-per'bo-le.     Extravagant  exaggeration  in  expression,  and  is 

included  in  the  figure  of  Vision,  or  Imagery;  as, 

"The  sky  shrunk  upward  with  unusual  dread, 

And  trembling  Tiber  div'd  beneath  his  bed." 

Hy-pal'la-ge.  Figure  of  syntax,  included  in  the  figure  Hyper- 
baton;  the  interchanging  of  the  construction  of  the  or- 
dinary form  of  language,  and  is  very  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodating  syllables  to  the  measure. 
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Hy"per-me'ter,   Or   Hy-per-cat"a  lec'tic.      A  utaining  ao 

excess  of  a  syllable  or  Foot. 

Hy'phen.  The  mark 4  »  used  iii  punctuation  to  conned  com* 
pound  words,  and  may  also  be  used  between  two  vowels 
belonging  to  different  syllables;  Is  also  used  at  the  end  ot 
a  line  In  writing  or  printing  when  It    ,  iry  to 

di\  Ide  B  word. 

Hy-phen-a'ted.  in  temporary  compounds  the  words  must  be 
hyphenated,  to  show  their  proper  orthography  and  true 
meaning;  that  is,  a  hyphen  placed  between  the  words 
of  i  he  compound ;  as,  easj  -going 

Hys'te-ron  Pro'te-ron.  a  figure  of  syntax,  in  which  the  natural 
order  of  meaning  Is  reversed,  by  placing  a  word  first 
which  should  conic  last,  iii  Logic,  placing  the  conclu- 
sion before  the  promi 


l-am'bus.  A  poetic  foot  consisting  of  two  syllables,  the  first 
short,  or  unaccented,  the  second  Ions,  or  accented. 

Ic'tus.  Ts  the  stress  of  voice,  or  accent  on  the  long  syllable 
in  reading  poetry.     (See  Rhythm,  Arsis,  The 

l-de'a.  Literally,  an  image  formed  in  the  mind  relating  to 
subjects,  either  abstract  or  concrete,  in  which  the  per- 
son or  being  is  interested.  It  is  the  origin  of  opinion, 
or  belief.  Idea  is  the  conclusion  of  thought,  or  syn- 
thetical arrangement  of  mental  action.  "That  percep- 
tion of  a  real  object  which  is  raised  in  the  mind  by  the 
power  of  memory." — Lord  Karnes . 

Id'i-om.     A  mode  of  expression   peculiar   to   any   languag 

dialect.     An  expression  or  phraseology  so  plainly  pecu- 
liar as  to  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  certain  dialect. 

Id'i-ot-ism.  Is  the  interpolation  of  the  peculiarities  of  one 
language  into  another:  as,  if  the  arrangement  of  the 
nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Latin  and  German  should  be 
applied  to  the  construction  of  English  composition. 
This  word  has  no  relation  to  the  word  Idiotcy.  signify- 
ing a  fool  or  a  person  destitute  of  reason. 
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I'dyl.  A  short  pastoral  poem;  also  a  narrative  poem  in  an 
elevated  and  finished  style. 

Ig'no-rance.  Want  of  knowledge,  a  mental  condition  of  not  be- 
ing cognizant  of  things  which  are  usually  known  to 
others,  lacking  information. 

H'i-ad.  A  celebrated  epic  poem  in  the  Greek  language,  con- 
sisting of  24  books  written  by  Homer  on  the  episodes 
in  the  Trojan  war,  the  chief  subject  being  the  wrath  of 
Achilles.  Translated  into  English  by  the  poet,  Alex- 
ander Pope. 

H"lus-tra'tion.  Making  plain  either  by  words  or  example,  ex- 
plaining, elucidating. 

Im'age-ry.  Figure  of  rhetoric  in  which  the  speaker  repre- 
sents the  objects  of  his  imagination  as  actually  before 
his  mind;  forms  of  fancy  created  by  the  mind,  creatures 
and  creations  produced  by  imagination,  phantasms. 

lm-ag"in-a'tion.  That  faculty  of  the  mind  which  forms  ideal 
pictures,  the  conception  of  a  mental  form,  invention  of 
fanciful  forms  and  objects.  "The  faculty  of  the  ideal 
and  the  power  to  realize  the  ideal." 

lm-part'.  To  distribute,  to  give  out,  to  communicate  knowl- 
edge, to  show  by  words  or  tokens. 

Im-per'a-tive.  Expressive  of  command;  in  grammar,  that 
mood  of  a  verb  which  implies  a  command;  as,  "Go,  thou, 
and  do  likewise." 

Im-per'fect.  Not  complete,  not  finished;  in  grammar,  the  im- 
perfect tense  of  a  verb  denotes  an  uncompleted  action 
or  state,  expressing  what  took  place,  or  was  occurring, 
in  time  fully  past. 

Im'pe-tus.  Force  of  motion,  momentum,  the  force  with  which 
any  body  is  driven. 

Im-port'ant.  Of  value  or  necessity,  urgent,  requisite  for  the 
purpose. 

lm"pro-vis'ed.  Extemporaneous,  for  the  occasion,  to  create 
for  a  special  purpose,  an  expedient,  impromptu. 

In-clud'ed.     Inclosed,  contained,  comprised,  taken  within. 

In-con'gru-ous.  Not  suitable,  not  harmonious,  inconsistent  of 
parts,  lacking  symmetry. 

ln"con-sid'er-able.  Insignificant  in  quantity  or  value,  not  de- 
serving consideration,  unimportant,  trivial. 
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in'cre-ment.    The  act  or  process  of  Increa  owing,  aug 

mentation,  adding  to  the  original,  betterment. 

ln-dic'a-tive.      n  grammar,  the  mood  of  a  verb  which  I 

tinguished   by   ;i    simple  declaration;    as,    He   walk.-.    We 
go. 

in'di-cate.    To  point  out,  to  make  known,  to  be  a  Bign  or  token 

Of,  a  sympioin. 

ln-di-rect'.  Not  in  a  straight  line,  a  deviation  from  tin-  true 
course  or  purpose,  securing  effect  a  a  consequence 
rat  her  I  han  by  direct  means. 

in"dis-pens'a-bie.  Thai  cannot  i>''  omitted,  cannol  be  spared, 
accessary  to  make  operative,  requisite  for  the  accom- 
plishment . 

In'dex.      Thai    which   Berves  to  point   out,  a   pointer,  that    which 

is  used  to  direct :  as  the  hands  of  a  clock,  the  first  Anger 
Of  the  hand. 
In-fin'i-tive.     in  grammar  the  mood  of  a   verb  which  has   no 
limitation  of  person  or  number;  as.  To  love;   to  go. 

In-flec'tion.  in  the  English  language  relates  to  the  modula- 
tion of  the  voice  In  reading  and  speaking;  bul  in  many 
languages  it  relates  to  a  change  in  the  termination  of  a 
word,  ii  being  of  three  kinds — declension  of  nouns,  pro- 
nouns and  adjectives;  conjugation  of  verbs;  compari- 
son of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

In-i'tiai.  Commencing,  placed  at  the  beginning,  first  attempt, 
preparat  ion  to  perform. 

In-op'er-a-tive.     Not  capable  of  action,  producing  no 

In-sep'a-ra-bie.    Thai  cannot  be  separated,  must  accomp 

in-sert'ed.     introduced,  pul   among  others,  interpola 

In-sig'nia.  Badges  or  signs  t'o  distinguish,  representing,  mak- 
ing out  ward  emblems. 

ln"spi-ra'tion.     Breathing    into,   elevating   or    exciting,    cans*' 

or  influence,  exciting  mental  activity. 

In-tel'li-gent.  Possessing  intellect,  faculty  of  reason,  capable 
of  comprehending  and  understanding. 

In-tent'.  With  close  attention,  application  of  consideration  to 
the  subject,  interested  devotion. 

ln"ter-jec'tions.  Words  expressing  unusual  emotions  of  the 
mind,  which  are  indicated  by  exclamation  points.  (See 
Exclamation.) 
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ln"ter-pose'.  To  come  between,  to  thrust  in,  interfere,  put  in 
by  way  of  interruption. 

In-ter'pret.  To  explain  the  meaning  of,  translate,  to  state  in 
language  understood  by  others. 

ln-ter"ro  ga'tion.  A  question,  examining  by  asking  questions. 
Mark  (?)  in  punctuation  denoting  that  a  question  is 
asked. 

In"ter-rupt'.  To  stop,  hinder,  break  the  continuity,  obstruct 
by  interference,  delay  proceeding. 

In-trans'i-tive.  Not  passing,  has  no  direct  object.  In  gram- 
mar, the  active  verb  which  has  a  nominative,  or  actor, 
but  no  object  upon  which  to  act;  as,  John  strikes. 

IrTtro-duc'tory.  Bringing  into  notice,  formally  making  known, 
preliminary  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  a  book,  words 
preliminary  to  a  discourse,  prologue  to  a  dramatic  rep- 
resentation, preface. 

ln"tu-i'tion.  Spontaneous  cognition  without  reasoning,  per- 
ceived from  sentient  consciousness,  primary  presenti- 
ment. 

In-volv'ed.  Enveloped,  included  of  necessity,  implicated,  en- 
tangled, absorbed. 

l-on'ic.     A  kind  of  poetic  verse  used  only  by  the  Greek  poets, 

and  relating  to  Ionia. 
I'rjsh-ism.     Idioms  and  phrases  used  in  the  Irish  dialect,  but 

have  no  place  in  any  recognized  language. 

I'ro-ny.  Figure  of  rhetoric  by  which  the  speaker  or  writer 
expresses  the  opposite  of  what  he  intends  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Ir-ra'tion-al.  Void  of  reason  or  understanding,  absurd,  not 
expressible  in  comprehensive  language. 

l-soch'ro-nous.  Relating  to  poetic  feet  consisting  of  equal 
time  but  not  of  equal  rhythm  or  accent;  as,  one  long 
syllable  equals  two  short  ones;  as,  the  spondee  with 
two  long  syllables,  is  equal  to  a  dactyl  or  anapest  which 
has  one  long  syllable  and  two  short  ones. 

l-tal'i-an.     Relating  to  Italy,  its  people  or  language. 

l-tal'ics.  A  kind  of  type  which  slopes  to  the  right,  so  called 
because  first  used  in  the  year  1500  by  Aldo  Manuzio,  an 
Italian   printer.     Words  written   in  English  and  under- 
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scored  wiiii  one  line,  denotes  thej  are  to  be  print 
small    Italic    letters;    b  .   emphasis;   bul    when   under 
Bcored  by  four  lines,  they  are  to  be  printed  In  Italic  capi- 
tals;  as."  EMPHASIS. 


J. 

Jar'gon.  Confused  and  disconnected  talk  or  writing,  do!  con- 
forming in  the  established  rules  of  langu 

Jer-e-mi'ad.  A  doleful  story;  tale  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  com- 
plaint such  as  was  told  by  Jeremiah  in  the  book  of  Lam- 
ental  ions. 

Jewish.    Pertaining  to  the  Jews,  or  tin-  descendants  of  Ju- 

dah.  one  of  the   twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  or   Israel. 

Ju-di'cial.  Pertaining  to  judges,  adapted  or  fitted  for  a  judge, 
belonging  to  the  office  of  a  judge,  used  in  the  same  Bense 
as  juridicial. 

Ju  pi-ter.  One  of  the  largest  and  brightest  planets;  chief  god 
among  the  Romans,  also  called  Zeus,  the  father  of  the 
Muses. 


K. 

Knowledge.     To    know,    learning,    mental    accomplishments, 
erudition,  education,  information. 


Lal-la'tion.  An  imperfect  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r,  in 
which  it  sounds  like  7.  which  is  common  among  the  Chi- 
nese in  America,  in  general,  it  signifies  imperfect  pro- 
nunciation. 

Lat'in-ize.  To  render  or  translate  into  Latin,  to  give  Latin 
forms  and  construction  to  another  language. 

Lat'in-ism.  A  Latin  mode  of  expression,  mode  of  speech  pe- 
culiar to  the  Latin  language. 
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Laws.  Rules  of  action  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of 
a  government;  rules  of  action  for  any  purpose. 

L'En'voi.  A  French  word;  Envoi,  meaning  usually  detached 
verses  at  the  end  of  a  poem  to  convey  a  moral,  the  L 
in  the  word  being  the  definite  article  the. 

Leg 'end.  A  story  of  an  incredible  or  marvelous  character,  a 
tradition  of  fables  and  events  handed  down  to  succeed- 
ing generations  from  parents  to  children. 

Leg"is-la'tive.  Making  or  enacting  laws  by  the  proper  law- 
making power. 

Le-git'i-mate.  To  make  lawful,  to  sanction  as  lawful,  genu- 
ine, that  which  was  lawful  or  has  been  made  so. 

Let'ters.  Marks  or  characters  which  form  the  basis  of  all 
written  languages,  and  represent  the  several  sounds 
used  in  the  expression  of  the  language,  usually  called 
the  alphabet  of  the  language,  meaning  the  first  prin- 
ciples, from  Alpha,  Beta,,  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet. 

Lex"i-cog'ra>phy.  The  art  or  science  of  compiling  a  lexicon 
or  dictionary,  the  principles  upon  which  a  dictionary 
should  be  compiled. 

Lex"i-col'o-gy.  That  branch  of  learning  which  treats  of  the 
proper  signification  of  words;  the  science  of  words, 
their  derivation  and  signification. 

Lex'i-con.  An  alphabetical  list  of  words  in  a  language  with 
the  definition  or  meaning  of  each,  a  dictionary  or  word- 
book. The  word  is  chiefly  applied  to  dictionaries  of  the 
dead  and  foreign  languages  which  also  contain  trans- 
lations into  the  English  or  other  languages. 

Li'bra-ry.  From  the  Latin  liber,  a  book;  pertaining  to  a  col- 
lection of  books. 

Li'cense.  Authority  or  permission  to  do  or  forbear  to  do  an 
act,  liberty  to  perform. 

Lilt.     Rhythmic  sprightliness  in  song,  tune,  speech,  or  dance. 

Lin-guist.  One  skilled  in  the  meaning  of  languages,  a  trans- 
later  or  interpreter  of  languages. 

Lip'o-grarn.  A  writing  in  which  a  particular  letter  is  uni- 
formly omitted. 

Lit'er-al-ly.  According  to  the  original  meaning,  that  which 
is  its  simplest  and  most  obvious  meaning  without  any 
stress  to  make  it  applicable  to  something  else. 
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Lit"er-a'ry.    01    or    pi  rtainlng    to    letters,    or    learnlni 
Qected  with  literature. 

Lit-ter-a-teur'.     (Pronounced   le-ta-ra'ter').    One  verged  In  lit- 
erature; one  educated  but  nol  baving  taken  a  univi 
degree. 

U-to'tes.    A  figure  of  rhetoric  by  which  an  affirmative 

pressed  bj   expressing  a  uegative;  as,  a  citizen  "of  no 

mean    CitJ  ;-     that     is.    a    ciii/,  d    of    ;i     promlnenl     Or    im- 
portant city. 

Lo-dore'.  Robert  Southey's  poetical  description  of  "How  the 
Wain-  Comes  Down  al  Lodore,"  is  a  useful  i  sample 
01  ,M'V  construction  of  the  different  kin. is  of  eerse  and 
feel  in  poetry. 

Log'ic.    Tii,.  an  of  reasoning,     it  is  principally  applied  to  the 
ari  ot  discovering  truth  by  a  formal  system  of  r 
Ing  through  the  medium  of  the  syllogism  consisting  ol 
three  propositions     Major  premiss,  .Minor  premis 
elusion.     Bach  of  the  propositions  consists  of  two  ti 
the  subject  and  predicate. 

First   proposition     Major  premiss     All  men  are  mor- 
tal. 

sond    proposition-  -Minor    pi-  miss— All    Kings   -ire 
men. 

Third  proposition— Conclusion;    Therefore,  all    Kings 
are  mortal. 

in  the  first  proposition,  "men"  is  the  subject    and  mor- 
tal" the  predicate. 

in  the  second  proposition,  "Kings"  is  the  subject    and 
"men"  the  predicate. 

in  the  third  proposition.  "Kings"  is  the  subject,  and 
■■mortar  the  predicate;  the  vm-i,  "are"  in  each  propo- 
sition, being  the  "copula."— uniting  tin-  subjects  and 
predicates.  The  n  asoning  is  such  as  to  render  th 
elusion  of  th."  argumenl  infallible.  This  is  called  the 
dictum  of  Aristotle. 

Long"fel'low,  Henry  W.  An  American  poet  who  was  horn  in 
Portland.  Maine,  in  1807,  and  died  .March  24,  1882. 
Among  his  most  distinguished  poems,  were  "Hiawatha," 
"The  Village  Blacksmith,"  and  "Evangeline,"  or  -  \  Tale 

of  Acadie." 

Lu'di-crous.     Ridiculous,  comical,  tending  in  excite  merriment 

without  scorn  or  contempt. 
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Lu'rid.  A  yellowish  colored  light,  a  light  of  a  gloomy  inten- 
sity, not  clear  but  illuminating. 

Lyre.  One  of  the  most  ancient  stringed  instruments  of  music. 
It  originally  had  but  three  strings  which  were  afterward 
increased  by  the  Greeks  to  seven  to  form  a  heptachord, 
(seven  notes,)  and  finally  to  sixteen.  It  is  the  distin- 
guishing emblem  of  the  Muse  Erato,  the  goddess  of 
Love  and  Marriage,  who  is  always  represented  as  wear- 
ing a  wreath  and  playing  on  a  large  lyre. 

Lyr'ics.  A  kind  of  poetry  composed  especially  for  the  music 
of  the  lyre,  and  is  found  very  prominent  in  the  writings 
of  the  Greek  poets. 


M. 


Ma'cron,  or  Ma'cro-tone.  A  horizontal  line  drawn  over  a 
vowel  to  indicate  the  long  sound;  as,  a,  e,  I,  5,  ii. 

Mad'ri-gal.     A  little  pastoral  or  amorous  poem. 

Man'i-fest.  To  make  plain  to  the  eye  or  understanding,  to 
make  obvious. 

Mar'gin.  Literally,  a  border,  an  edge,  applied  to  the  blank 
edges  of  a  printed  or  written  page. 

Marks.  Visible  signs,  as  by  a  dot,  a  line,  or  a  stroke,  by  which 
a  thing  may  be  distinguished  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Mas'cu-line.  Male,  as  distinguished  from  female;  as,  mascu- 
line gender,  meaning  male  sex  in  grammar. 

Mas'ter.  Anything  of  greater  authority  or  power,  having 
control,  one  who  rules  or  controls.  Mastered,  ruled  or 
controlled. 

Meas'ure.  In  poetry  consists  of  either  one  or  more  feet;  in 
dactylic,  choriambic,  and  Ionic,  of  one  foot,  and  in  the 
remainder  of  two  feet. 

Me-chan'i-c2l.  Pertaining  to  machinery,  constructed  by  art, 
forming  objects  by  skill  and  labor. 

Mei'o-sis  (mi'o-sis).  Figure  of  rhetoric  which  represents  a 
thing  smaller  than  it  is. 

Mel'o-dies.     Succession  of  agreeable  sounds,  music,  harmony. 
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Mel-pom'e-ne.     One  of  the  Nine  MU86   .  Bignifr 

who  presides  over  Song  and  Tragedy. 
Member,    a  part  of  a  whole;  as,  of  a  congregation,  organized 
bods   for  any  purpose,  anj  organ  of  the  animal  body; 
or  the  outward  limbs  more  properly  called  memb< 

Mem'o-rize.  To  commit  to  memory,  ,,»  render  memorable,  to 
commemorate. 

Men'tai.     Pertaining  to  tin-  mind,  done  <>r  existing  in  the  mind, 

intellectual. 

Merely.    Nothing  but  thai  whieh  la  Included,  just  a  sufficiency, 

only. 

Mer'maids.  Known  also  as  \aiads,  or  nymphs  of  the  liquid 
element;  Potaniids.  nymphs  of  the  rivers;  Limnads. 
nymphs  of  the  lakes;  daughters  Of  Nereus,  and  lived  in 
caves  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  rode  on  dolphins 
and  other  creatures  of  the  deep,  swimming,  Bporting, 
Bplashing  about  in  troops  in  the  sea,  or  playing  in  the 
warm  sunshine  on  the  shores  of  bays  and  rivers  and 
drying  their  wet  tresses. 

Met-a-lep'sis.  A  figure  of  rhetoric  in  which  several  tropes 
are  included  in  one  word.     (See  Tropes.) 

Met'a-phor.  A  figure  of  rhetoric  expressing  a  resemblance 
of  unlike  things;  as,  "He's  the  bright  and  morning  star." 

Met'a-plasm.  A  general  name  given  to  the  figures  of  orthog- 
raphy and  Etymology. 

Me-tath'e-sis.  A  figure  in  which  the  order  of  letters  in  a  word 
is  changed.     (Not  used  in  English.) 

Meter,  or  Metre.  An  arrangement  of  syllables  and  feet  ac- 
cording to  poetic  rules. 

Me-ton'omy.  A  figure  of  rhetoric  in  which  the  name  of  one 
object  is  substituted  for  that  of  another  to  which  it  has 
a  certain  relation,  as  cause  for  effect,  sign  for  the  thing 
signified;  as.  "He  was  the  sigh  of  her  secret  soul" — (the 
youth  she  loved;)  "They  smote  the  city" — (the  citizens). 

Mil"i-ta'ry.  Pertaining  to  soldiers  and  the  army,  relating  to 
war. 

Mi-me'sis.  A  figure  of  orthography  in  which  a  ludicrous  imi- 
tation of  some  mistake  in  a  word  or  its  pronunciation, 
is  mimicked  by  another:  as,  "I  will  description  the  mat- 
ter to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it." 
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Mim'ic-ry.  Imitating  in  language  or  action,  burlesque,  ridi- 
culing by  ludicrous  imitation  of  another. 

Mir'ror.  As  a  noun,  a  reflector  of  an  object;  as  a  verb,  to 
represent  the  form,  signification,  or  true  condition  of  a 
thing,  either  mental  or  physical;  as,  to  show  the  re- 
flection of  a  physical  object,  or  to  explain  and  illustrate 
a  mental  proposition  or  theory. 

Mis-placed'.  Put  in  the  wrong  place;  to  wrongly  or  improperly 
confer  upon  an  unsuitable  or  undeserving  object. 

Mi'ter,  or  Mi'tre.  In  mechanics,  to  unite  the  ends  of  two 
pieces  of  timber  by  a  joint  at  any  angle  less  than  90  de- 
grees; a  form  of  head-dress  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia;  the  head-dress  of  a  Bishop. 

Mne-mos'y-ne.  In  mythology,  the  wife  of  Zeus,  and  the  mother 
of  the  Nine  Muses.     (See  Muses.) 

Mod'ern.  Belonging  to  the  present  time;  not  ancient;  any- 
thing recently  made  or  introduced. 

Mod'i-fied.  Changed  or  varied,  qualified,  moderated,  reduced 
in  degree  or  quality;  as,  adjectives  modify  or  qualify 
nouns  by  describing  their  nature;  as,  hard  metal,  soft 
metal;  adverbs  modify  or  qualify  verbs;  as,  the  hum- 
ming-bird flies  swiftly,  the  crow  flies  slowly. 

Mo-los'sus.  A  poetic  foot  consisting  of  three  long  syllables;  as, 
great,  white  throne;  deep,  dark  vault. 

Mon"o-me'ter.  A  poetic  verse  consisting  of  but  one  foot  or 
measure. 

M  on 'op-tote.     A  noun  having  but  one  case. 

Mon"o-syria-b!e.     A  word  consisting  of  but  one  syllable. 

Mon'strous.  Unnatural  in  form  or  appearance,  deviating  from 
the  usual,  natural  order  of  things. 

Moods,  or  Modes.  Are  different  forms  of  the  verb  which  ex- 
press its  modifications  in  some  particular  manner. 
There  are  five  moods  commonly  recognized  in  English 
grammar,  but  the  Latin  includes  but  four:  Indicative, 
subjunctive,  imperative,  infinitive.  To  these  the  Eng- 
lish grammars  add  the  Potential,  which  appears  to  be 
necessary. 

Mor'sel.     A  small  bit,  small  quantity,  a  fragment. 

Mount  O-lym'pus.  A  mountain  in  Thessaly,  the  birth-place  of 
the   Nine  Muses,   and   celebrated   as  the   home  of  the 
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gods;  it  whs  always  covered  with  .-now,  and  here  the 
chief  god  of  tii"  Greeks,  Zeus,  had  his  greatest  palace 
The  Greeks  met  here  each  year  to  celebrate  Apollo  and 
other  conspicuous  gods,  bj  athletic  sports  known  at 
die  Olympian  games. 

Mu-sa'rum.     This  is  the   Latin  plural  <d'  the  proper  noun  Mn 

in  the  genitive  case,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  English 
rendil  Ion,  "of  I  he  Muses." 

Mu'ses.     i  See  under  t  it le  M  u 

Museum.     A  building  in   which    works  of  art    and   science   &Ti 

collected  for  the  purpose  of  Imparting  informal  ion  and 
entertainment.    A  collection  of  natural,  scientific,  and 

literary     Curiosities.        t     is     said     the     Nine     Mus.->     Of 

Grecian  niyi hologj   Aral  began  the  collection  of  ancient 

manuscripts  and  works  of  arts  and  placed  them  in  re- 
positories,  and   from   this   the   name   .Museum   Originated. 

Music.  Pertaining  to  the  arts  of  the  fabled  Muses.  Literally 
signifies  melody,  harmony,  agreeable  sounds  either  vo* 
cai  or  Instrumental,  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

Mute.  A  consonant  in  the  alphabet  which  cannot  be  sounded 
without  the  aid  of  a  vowel;  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable 
suddenly  stops  the  breath;  there  are  eight  of  them: 
1>.  <I.  k,  />.  q.  t.  g  and  C  and  g  hard.  Any  silent  letters 
in  a  word;  as,  b  in  bdellium  (Gen.  ii:12;  Xum.  xi:7.);  e 
at  the  end  of  mute;  g  in  gnu;  k  in  know;  >/  in  limn:  p 
in  ptyalism. 

Mu'til-ate.  To  despoil  an  essential  or  important  part  of  B 
thing,  to  mangle,  to  destroy  the  proper  form  of  an  object, 
whether  physical  or  in  a  literary  sense. 

Mys'te-ry.  Anything  difficult  to  comprehend,  an  enigma,  a 
riddle,  a  puzzle,  occult. 

My-thol'o-gy.  The  science  of  Myths  and  Legends;  a  Bystem 
of  fables  in  which  are  embodied  the  beliefs  of  a  people 
concerning  their  origin,  deities,  heroes,  etc.  The  prin- 
cipal Mythologies  are  those  of  the  Greeks.  Romans. 
Norse,  Old  German,  Hindoos,  and  Egyptians. 
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Nai'ads.  In  Grecian  mythology  the  Naiads  were  daughters 
of  Zeus,  the  chief  god  of  the  Greeks,  and  belonged  to  the 
fabled  nymphs  of  which  there  were  many,  and  they  re- 
sembled the  mermaids  and  fairies  of  more  modern  su- 
perstition. The  Naiads  were  regarded  as  the  "foster- 
ing nymphs,"  and  were  looked  upon  as  deities  of  mar- 
riage and  sacred  rites,  and  were  usually  companions 
of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  Dyonysus  (Bacchus),  and  Aph- 
rodite (Venus).  They  were  supposed  to  mostly  inhabit 
the  sea,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  were  called  nymphs  of  the 
liquid  element. 

N  am 'by-pa  m' by.  A  poem  which  is  weakly  sentimental,  or 
affectedly  pretty. 

Nar-cis'sus.  A  self-conceited,  mythological  being,  ostentatious 
of  his  personal  appearance,  his  vanity  leading  him  to 
linger  about  the  brinks  of  clear  fountains  to  admire  the 
reflection  of  his  own  face,  until  the  gods  punished  him 
for  his  vanity  by  changing  him  into  the  flower  which 
still  bears  his  name — Narcissus. 

Nar-ra'tion.     Reciting  the  particular  incidents  of  an  event  in 
•  speech  or  writing,  story,  history,  or  account. 

Ne-me'an.  Pertaining  to  the  plain  of  Nemea,  on  which  was 
the  cave  occupied  by  the  Nemean  lion  which  was  stran- 
gled in  its  lair  by  Hercules.  One  of  the  four  national 
festivals  or  games,  called  the  Nemean  games,  was  held 
here  in  honor  of  Zeus. 

Ne'o-ter-ism.  The  introduction  of  new  words  or  phrases  into  a 
language,  or  the  use  of  old  words  or  phrases  in  a  new 
sense,  which  is  called  neology. 

Neu'ter.  Literally  meaning  neither.  Not  belonging  to  one  or 
the  other.  In  grammar  applied  to  the  gender  of  nouns 
which  are  neither  masculine  nor  feminine. 

Nom'i-na-tive.  Literally,  that  which  names  or  designates.  In 
grammar,  the  nominative  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
which  names  or  designates  the  person  or  thing  when  it 
is  the  subject  of  a  verb  or  action. 

NorT'es-sen'tial.  Not  necessary,  not  of  the  essence  of  the  ob- 
ject or  thing,  hot  required  for  completion  or  perfection. 
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Non-seq'ui-ter.      In    Logic,   an    Inference   which   doe*    ii"i 

from  tii«'  premises. 

Noun.    Signifies  oame      the  nam"  of  anj    person,  plac 

thing  thai  can  be  known  or  mentioned.    One  of  the  prln* 
i  ipal  parts  of  Bpeech  in  grammar. 

Nuiii  fy.    To  make  «rdid,  to  annul,  to  make  Invalid,  to  counl 
as  Qothlng. 

Num'ber.  in  grammar,  that  distinctive  form  given  to  a  word 
according  as  it  is  Intended  to  express  one  Individual  or 
eral.  in  ESnglisfa  there  are  two  aumbere  singular 
and  plural;  in  Borne  other  languages  one  other  Is  added. 
called  the  dual.  Intended  to  express  two  only.  Borne 
times  applied  to  \ erses  In  poet ry. 

Nu'mer-ous.    Many   in  number,  containing  many,   more  than 

usual. 

Nymphs.     Fabled  beings  of  ancient   mythology.     (See  Naiads, 
Mermaids,  Fairies.) 


Ob'e-lisk.  This  mark  (t)  used  in  punctuation  as  a  reference 
to  some  note  or  explanation  in  the  margin  of  a  printed 
or  written  page. 

Object.  That  on  which  any  action  is  or  may  be  exercised, 
anything  visible  and  tangible,  a  material  product  or  suh- 
siance;  some  point  to  be  attained  practically  or  argn- 
mentally. 

Ob-scu-ri-ty.  Hidden,  not  visible,  gloomy,  difficult  to  under- 
stand, concealed. 

Ob'se-crate.  A  rhetorical  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  orator 
implores  the  assistance  of  God  or  man. 

Observation.     Noting,  taking  notice  of,  recognizing. 

Ob'so-lete.     Passed  into  disuse,  desuetude. 

Ob-tain'.     To  acquire,  to  get  possession  of,  to  procure. 

Oc-cur'.  To  come  together,  to  be  presented  to  the  mind,  a 
mental  suggestion,  to  happen,  to  take  place. 
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Oc-ta'vo.  Literally  meaning  eight;  the  size  of  one  leaf  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  which  has  been  folded  into  eight  leaves; 
applied  to  a  book  printed  in  the  size  of  eight  leaves  to 
the  sheet,  called  8vo. 

Oc'ta-stich.     A  poem  consisting  of  eight  lines,  or  verses. 

Oc-tam'e-ter.     A  line  or  verse  in  poetry  consisting  of  eight  feet. 

Ode.  A  short  poem  or  song  relating  some  history  or  event; 
intended  to  be  set  to  the  music  of  a  lyre.     Lyric  poetry. 

O'di-ous.  Deserving  to  be  hated,  causing  hate,  disgustful,  of- 
fensive, repulsive,  disagreeable. 

O-lym'pic;   O-lym'pus.     (See  Mount  Olympus.) 

O-mit'ting.  Passing  by,  leaving  out,  disregarding,  to  leave 
undone. 

On"o-mat-o-pe'i-a.  Is  a  figure  of  rhetoric  by  which  a  thing  is 
described  by  a  repetition  of  the  sound  it  makes;  as, 
"Suddenly  there  came  a  tapping,  as  of  some  one  gently 
rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber  door;"  "Ding,  dong, 
ding,  dong,  the  merry  bells;"  "Bow  wow,  bow,  wow,  the 
watch-dog  barks." 

Op"por-tune'.  Convenient,  timely,  seasonably,  at  the  right 
time  or  place. 

Op"por-tu'ni-ty.  Convenient  time  or  occasion,  favorable  mo- 
ment, chance. 

Op'tartive.     A  mode  of  the  verb  expressing  desire. 

Or'a-cle.  Answer  of  a  soothe-sayer  to  an  inquiry  concerning 
any  future  event;  the  answers  of  Apollo,  the  oracular 
god  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  inquiries  made  of  him  at  the 
temple  of  Delphi;  fortune-telling,  divination. 

Or"a-to'ry.  The  art  of  speaking  in  public  in  an  eloquent  and 
effective  manner;  as  the  orations  of  Brutus  and  Antony 
at  the  funeral  of  Cesar. 

Or'di-nal.  In  an  orderly  manner.  Ordinal  numbers  are  those 
coming  in  regular  succession;  as,  first,  second,  third,  etc. 

Or-di-na'ry.  Such  as  are  usual  and  may  be  met  with  at  any 
time,  not  uncommon,  applied  to  things  of  commonplace, 
not  of  special  rank  or  distinguished. 

Or'i-gin.  The  beginning  or  first  existence,  that  from  which 
other  things  proceed,  the  source  or  fountain;  as,  "In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God."— John  i:l. 

Or-tho'e-py.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  words,  the  rules  for 
correct  speech. 
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Or-tho'e-pist.  One  who  Investigates  the  principles  and  forms 
the  rules  for  the  correal  pronunciation  of  a  langua 

Or-thog'ra-phy.  The  an  that  teaches  the  formation  of  words 
by  i  heir  proper  let  ters ;  corr<  ct  spelling 

Or-thogra-pher.  One  who  Investigates  the  correct  methods  ol 
spelling  words  and  formulates  rules  for  them. 

Or-thom'e-try.  The  arl  of  composing  and  constructing  poetic 
verses  correctly,  correcl   versification. 

Os-ten-ta'tion.  The  act  of  showing,  displaying,  or  exhibiting 
some  assumed  character  or  qualification  not  really  pos 
sessed;  vain  boasting  designed  to  attract  attention; 
pompous  parade. 

0"ver-look'ed.     To  look  over,  to  pass   without   notice  or  atten- 

t ion.  to  omil .  to  miss. 

Ox-y-mo'ron.      A   figure  of  sp»  6Ch   in   which  an  « - p i t li«  t  of  a  C  >n 

trary  signification  is  added  to  a  word. 
Ox'y-tone.    a   word  having  the  acne  accenl  on  the  last   syl- 
lable. 


Pa-lil'o-gy.     Repetition   ol   a    word    or   part    of   a    sent  em 
greater  energy. 

Par'a-ble.  A  fable,  or  relation  of  an  event  in  real  life  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  To  compare  one  thing  with  a 
different  one  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  subject, 

and  making  plain  the  meaning. 

Par'a-clete.  A  name  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  signifying 
called  to  aid.  or  support;  Comforter.  Counselor,  inter- 
cessor. 

Par-a-go'ge.  A  figure  in  etymology,  by  which  an  additional 
syllable  is  annexed  to  a  word;  as.  wit  bout  en.  for  with- 
out:  steepy  for  steep.     It  is  the  opposite  of  Apocope. 

Par'a-graph.  A  division  in  writing  containing  a  complete  treat- 
ment of  one  branch,  or  component  part  of  the  subject ; 
the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  especially  in  the  scrip- 
tures, marked  by  the  character  ir.)  but  usually  indicated 
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by  making  the  first  line  shorter  at  the  beginning  and 
commencing  it  with  a  capital  letter. 

Par-a-lip'sis.  This  word  is  written  according  to  the  analogy 
of  its  kindred  word,  Ellipsis,  on  the  authority  of  Little- 
ton, Ainsworth,  and  others,  though  Webster  spells  it 
Paraleipsis,  retaining  the  Greek  orthography.  (See 
Apophasis.) 

Par'al-lel.  Marks  (II)  used  in  punctuation  to  refer  to  some 
note  or  explanation  in  the  margin  of  the  page,  which 
has  a  corresponding  mark. 

Pa-ral'o-gism.  A  false  reasoning;  fallacy;  a  conclusion  not 
warranted  by  the  premises. 

Par'a-phrase.  To  relate  in  other  words  what  has  been  stated 
before;  the  same  meaning  stated  in  a  different  manner; 
explanation  or  interpretation. 

Par'el-con,  One  of  the  forms  of  Pleonasm,  a  figure  of  syntax, 
in  which  an  unnecessary  syllable  is  added  to  a  pronour 
verb,  or  adverb. 

Pa-ren'the-sis.     Marks    (  ),  or,  ( ,)   inserted  in  writing  or 

printing  to  enclose  a  word  or  clause  in  a  sentence,  as 
additional  matter,  which  may  be  omitted,  as  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  construction. 

Par'is.  Son  of  Priamus,  king  of  Troy,  as  related  in  Homer's 
Iliad,  who,  having  been  received  as  a  royal  guest  by 
Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  his  beautiful  queen 
Helena,  he  was  given  the  freedom  of  the  palace  while 
the  king  made  a  visit  to  Crete,  leaving  his  wife  at  home 
under  the  protection  of  Paris,  their  guest.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king,  Paris  persuaded  Helena,  to  elope  with 
him  to  Troy,  and  they  were  there  married.  Menelaus 
being  informed  of  the  action  of  his  wife,  proceeded  to 
form  a  combination  of  all  the  armies  of  Greece  to  re- 
cover his  wife,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan 
war.  Achilles,  the  leader  of  the  Greek  army,  while 
trying  to  enter  the  city  of  Troy,  was  killed  by  an  arrow 
from  the  bow  of  Paris,  which  struck  him  on  the  heel, 
the  only  mortal  part  of  his  body. 

Par-nas'sus.  A  mountain  in  Greece,  supposed  to  be  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Muses.     (See  under  title  Musae.) 

Par'o-dy.  A  kind  of  writing  which  imitates  a  serious  com- 
position in  a  humorous  style.  An  imitation  of  a  writing 
applied  to  a  different  subject;  a  travesty,  or  burlesque. 
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Par-o-no-ma'sia.      A  play  upon  words;   a  pun. 

Par-ox'y-tone.    a  word  having  the  accent  on  the  penultimate, 

or  syllable  next  to  the  last . 

Par-takes'.  Which  has  something  of  the  oature,  Qualities,  or 
character  of  another;  somewhal  resembling. 

Par'tiai.    Affecting  a  pari  only,  not  general,  applying  to  one 

pari    in   preference  "»  another. 
Par'ti-ci-pie.    One  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  grammar,    it  is 

derived   from    the   verb,   and    formed   by   adding    ing,  <  <l. 

d.  or  en  to  a  verb. 

Par'ti-tive.  Tn  Grammar,  a  word  denoting  partition,  or  part 
of  anything;  distributive. 

Pasquinade'.     A    satirical    writing;    to   satirize. 

Pas'tor-al.  Of,  or  pertaining  to  shepherds,  rural:  a  description 
of  rural  life;   as,  pastoral  poems.     (See  Bucolic.) 

Pa-thet'ic.  Full  of  pathos,  affecting  or  moving  the  feelings, 
exciting  pity,  sorrow,  or  grief. 

Pat 'ro-nym'ic.  A  family  name,  derived  as  a  name  from  an 
ancestor.  Patronymics  are  known  by  the  variation  of 
the  name;  as,  in  English  in  son.  as  Johnson — the  son  of 
John;  in  French.  Scotch  and  Irish,  by  prefixes;  as,  Fiiz- 
william,   Macbeth,   Macduff,   O'Brien,   O'Rourke. 

Paus'es.  Marks  in  writing  indicating  the  subdivision  of  sen- 
tences and  clauses  for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  de- 
termining  the  meaning.  Not  intended,  as  usually 
thought,  for  rests  in  utterance,  but  to  point  out  the  mean- 
ing: and  if  the  meaning  be  fully  comprehended,  the 
correct  utterance  will  follow  as  naturally  in  reading  as 
in  speaking. 

Pe-cu'li-ar.  Particular,  special  for  the  purpose,  not  applicable 
generally,  not  common. 

Pedantry.  Vain  display  of  learning:  using  unusual  and  far- 
fetched language:   literally  vanity  generally. 

Penance.  Penalty,  punishing;  the  outward  act  by  which  sor- 
row for  wrong-doing  is  manifested. 

Pen-tam'e-ter.  A  verse  or  line  in  poetry  consisting  of  five 
feet  of  whatever  kind  of  verse. 

Pen'ta-stich.     A  poem  consisting  of  five  lines,  or  verses. 

Pen-tas'tro-phon.  A  poem  consisting  of  five  kinds  of  verse 
when  the  stanza  contains  five  verses. 
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Pen-the-mim'e-ris.  A  verse  or  portion  of  a  verse  in  poetry, 
measured  from  the  beginning,  which  contains  five  half 
feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half. 

Pe'nult.    The  last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word. 

Pe'ri-od.  A  mark  in  punctuation,  (.)  placed  at  the  end  of  a  full 
proposition  or  statement  which  usually  consists  of  a 
sentence;  also  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  or  subject. 
Also  used  to  denote  an  abbreviation. 

Per-i-phra'sis.  A  figure  of  syntax  by  which  more  words  than 
are  necessary  are  used  to  express  an  idea.  A  circum- 
locution in  expression. 

Per'ma-nent.  Continuing  in  the  same  place,  state,  or  condi- 
tion, without  any  intention  or  possibility  of  changing. 

Per-mit'ted.  Consented  to  or  offering  no  opposition,  leave, 
license,  liberty,  or  authority. 

Per-o-ra'tion.  Concluding  part  of  an  oration,  in  which  a  final 
summing  up  is  made  by  a  review  of  the  arguments,  and 
re-urging  the  principal  points. 

Per-plex'ing.  Confusing,  embarrassing,  bewildering,  and  caus- 
ing mental  anxiety. 

Per'si-flage.     Frivolous  talk,  or  trifling  manner  of  treating  a 

subject. 
Per'son.     A  necessary  attribute  in  grammar,   of  which  there 

are  three;  1st  person,  the  speaker;  2nd,  that  spoken  to; 

3rd,  that  spoken  of. 

Per'son-al  Pro'nouns.  Those  pronouns  which  relate  to  the 
person;  as,  I,  my,  mine,  me;  he,  his,  him;  she,  her  or 
her's,  her;  it,  its,  we,  our  or  ours,  thou,  thy  or  thine, 
they,  their  or  theirs,  them. 

Per-son'ri-fi-ca'tion.  A  figure  in  rhetoric  called  also  Proso- 
popeia,  by  which,  in  imagination,  intelligence  or  per- 
sonality is  ascribed  to  unintelligent  beings  or  abstract 
qualities.  Esop's  Fables  are  the  most  elaborate  illus- 
trations of  this  figure,  that  can  perhaps  be  found. 

Per-spec'tive.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  vision;  an  appear- 
ance in  viewing  an  object  extending  a  long  distance  by 
which  it  becomes  contracted  and  diminished  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  spectator;  as  in  viewing  a  long,  straight 
track  of  a  railroad. 
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Pervert.     Literally,  to  turn   a  Id      to  i  lin;   to  turn  another 
w;i\.  lo  avert,  to  divert,  to  turn  from  the  right  wa 
lead  astray. 

Pha-iecian.  a  poetic  verse  consisting  of  live  feet;  the  first, 
a  spondee,  each  foot  of  which  contains  two  long  sylla- 
bles; the  Becond,  a  dactyl,  each  foot  of  which  contains 
one  long  and  two  Bhort  syllables;  the  three  remaining 
feet  are  trochees,  each  of  which  contains  ;i  long  and  a 
short  syllable. 

Phi-ioi'o-gy.  The  love  of  learning  and  literature,  the  Btudy  of 
languages  and  their  etj  mology. 

Phi-ioi'o-gist.  one  who  is  skilled  in  languages  and  their  deri- 
vations. 

Phidom'a-thy.     Love  of  learning. 

Phrase,     a  brief  expression  or  pan   of  a  Bent   ace;   as,  "To 

look    upon    you   affords." 
Phra-se-ol'o-gy.      Manner    of    expression;    diction,    words    used 

in  a  sentence. 

Phys'ic-ai.  Pertaining  to  that  which  is  material  and  percepti- 
ble by  the  B<  uses,  relating  to  natural  and  material  things 
as  opposed  to  mental  or  spiritual. 

Phys-i-ol'o-gy.  The  science  which  brings  together  in  a  sys- 
tematic form  the  phenomena  of  living  beings,  it  also 
pertains  to  vegetable  life,  and  inchuh  s  an  investigation 
Of  the  various  functions  of  each. 

Pi-e'ra.  The  celebrated  Bprings  said  to  exist  on  Mount  Olym- 
pus, in  Greece,  the  waters  of  which  confers  d  upon  all 
who  drank  it,  the  divinity  of  wisdom  and  immortality. 

Pin'dus.  One  of  the  mountains  in  Greece,  on  the  summit  of 
which,  together  with  Mounts  Helicon  and  ParnaSBUS, 
the   Muses  wen    supposed  to  have  their  habitations. 

Pla-ton  ic.  Pertaining  to  Plato,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  is 
said  to  have  discovered  in  his  philosophy  the  theory  of 
Ideas,  and  taught  in  his  school  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence  and  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Pla'gi-a-ry.  A  literary  thief,  who  appropriates  the  writing  of 
others  without  their  consent. 

Ple'ia-des.  (Pronounced  pWya-dez.)  The  name  of  the  seven 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  who  were  changed  into 
stars;  and  in  Astronomy,  are  observed  as  representing 
the  neck  of  the  constellation  Taurus.     (See  Hyas 
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Ple'o-nasm.  A  figure  of  syntax  in  which  superfluous  words 
are  introduced  into  speaking  or  writing;  as,  "He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

Plun'der.     To  take  by  theft,  force,  or  fraud;  rob,  pillage. 

Plu'ral.  A  number  more  than  one,  from  plus,  meaning  more. 
In  grammar  there  are  two  numbers,  singular  and  plural. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan.  Celebrated  American  Poet,  author  of  "The 
Raven,"  "Annabel  Lee,"  "The  Bells,"  and  many  other 
exquisite  poems.  There  was  Poetry  in  his  life  and 
Tragedy  in  his  death,  which  designate  him  as  a  student 
of  the  Muse  Melpomene. 

Po'em.  A  composition  written  in  verse  according  to  the  rules 
of  versification.  A  poem  may  consist  of  one  or  more 
kinds  of  verse;  if  of  more  than  one  kind,  it  is  called 
compound  meter. 

Po-et'ic  Feet.  In  poetry  are  certain  measures  called  feet,  each 
of  which  consists  of  either  two  syllables  or  three,  with 
an  accent  always  on  one  of  them,  the  others  being  un- 
accented. In  regular  verse  the  accent  must  be  placed 
on  the  same  syllable  in  each  foot,  either  on  the  first, 
second,  or  third. 

Po'e-try.  Metrical  composition.  It  is  one  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  its  object  is  to  create  intellectual  pleasure  by  the 
use  of  imaginative  and  passionate  language;  it  is  the 
product  of  the  imaginative  powers  and  fancy.  If  poetry 
be  not  written  and  constructed  according  to  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  versification  it  is  not  poetry  but  prose. 

Points.     (See  Punctuation.) 

Po-lit'i-cal.  Pertaining  to  public  policy  or  civil  government, 
as  distinguished  from  ecclesiastical  or  military. 

Pol'lok,  Rev.  Robert.  A  distinguished  English  poet,  born  in 
North  Britain,  Oct.  19,  1798,  and  his  greatest  effort  as 
an  author  is  seen  in  his  "Course  of  Time,"  consisting  of: 
ten  books,  which  were  printed  in  1827. 

Pol-y-hym'ni-a.  One  of  the  Nine  Muses,  her  name  signifying 
"Hymn,"  or  song,  and  in  her  vocation  she  presided  over 
singing  and  rhetoric.     (See  under  title  Musae.) 

Por'y-syl'la-ble.  A  word  consisting  of  more  than  three  sylla- 
bles;   a  word  of  many  syllables. 

PoT'y-syn'de-ton.  A  figure  of  rhetoric  by  which  the  copulative 
conjunction  is  repeated;  as,  I  came  and  I  saw  and  I  con- 
quered. 
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Ponderous.     Large  and  heavy.     Although  the  word  signifies 
weight,  yet  11  is  made  applicable  also  to  hulk. 

Pope,  Alexander.  Celebrated  Bnglisfc  poet,  born  in  London. 
.\i;i>  21,  L688  among  his  celebrated  writings  with  which 
we  are  more  Familiar,  are  BJ  b  on  Man,"  and 
of  the  Lock,"  thougb  his  most  appreciative  and  endur 
Ing  labors  <  \isi  in  his  translations  <>\  Homer's  Iliad,  and 
the  Odyssey.     He  die  I  May  .:«'.  iti  i. 

Pos'i-tive.     Absolute,  r  al.     in  grammar  applied  '<»  that  d 

or  state  of  ;m  adjective  or  adverb  which  denotes  Bimple, 
or  absolute  quality;  the  simplest  degree  of  comparison, 
the  iMxi  being  the  comparativ  .  and  » > i « -  third  the  super- 
lative, the  highest.  Some  grammarians  are  in  favor  of 
Introducing  another  degree  representing  a  condition 
Lower  than  the  positive,  call  d  the  diminutive,  while 
others  think  it  unnecessary,  as  the  low*  Is  al- 

ways the  positive,  or  siartiim  point    in  the  BCale. 

Pos-ses'sive.    Denoting    possession,      in    grammar    there    are 
three  eases  of  nouns  and  pronouns;   Lst,  aominat 
name  the  subjecl  or  actor:  2nd,  the  possessive  asserting 
ownership,  as  John's  hook,  his  book;  3rd,  the  obje< 
the  object  of  the  verh  or  action  expressed  by  tin-  uomi 
n.it  ive  or  subject. 

Pos-ter'i-ty.     Succeeding    generations;    d   Bcendants,    children. 
progeny,  opposite  of  ancestors,  or  progenitors. 

Po-ten'tial.  Having  power  or  potency.  One  of  the  moods  in 
grammar,  expressing  power,  liberty,  possibility,  and  is 
known  by  being  preceded  by  the  auxiliary  verbs,  may. 
Can,  must,  might,  could,  would  and  should.  No  qu< 
can  be  asked  in  any  other  mood  of  the  verb  than  the 
potential  or  Indicative. 

Prac'tice.    Frequent  or  customary  action,  usage,  habit,  custom. 
using  habitually,  regularly,  systematically. 

Pre-cede'.     To  go  before,  literally,  or  in  the  order  of  rime,  hap 
pened  previously. 

Pre-ci'sion.    Exactness,  accuracy,  to  define  by  exact  limitation. 

Predicate.     (See  Logic.) 

Pre-lim'i-na-ry.     Introductory,  prefatory  or   prior   to  the  main 
object.     (See  Introduction.) 

Prepo-si'tion.     The  part  of  speech  in  grammar  used  to  express 
some  relation  of  different  things,  or  thoughts,  to  each 
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other;  and  it  is  generally  placed  before  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun; as,  The  book  is  on  the  desk  before  me;  the  prep- 
osition "on"  shows  the  relation  between  book  and  desk, 
and  "before,"  between  desk  and  me. 

Pre-serve'.  To  save,  to  keep  secure,  to  defend  or  guard  from 
harm,  to  protect,  a  place  or  thing  reserved. 

Pre-sume'.  To  assume  beforehand,  to  venture  without  leave, 
to  take  as  though  granted,  to  regard  as  true  or  false 
without  previous  inquiry. 

Pre-vail'.  To  succeed,  to  overcome,  to  be  in  force,  to  have  in- 
fluence, common  or  general,  existing  extensively  or 
widely,  generally  conceded  as  existing. 

Prey.  Anything  taken  by  violence,  taken  as  spoils  or  plunder, 
food  obtained  by  wild  carnivorous  animals. 

Pri"a-pe'an.  A  pure  hexameter  verse  so  constructed  that  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts  of  three  feet  each,  each 
foot  containing  one  long  syllable. 

Prim'i-tive.  Belonging  to  the  beginning,  first  or  primary,  from 
primus,  first;  original,  primeval  or  primordial.  In  gram- 
mar applied  to  a  word  in  its  simplest  etymological  form; 
the  first  condition  of  the  word  without  prefix,  suffix,  or 
declension;  not  derived  from  any  other  word. 

Prin'ci-pal.  Chief,  or  highest  and  first  in  rank,  one  who  em- 
ploys another  to  act  in  his  stead,  the  head  of  a  firm  or 
institution  of  learning. 

Prin'ci-ple.  An  original  faculty  or  endowment  of  the  mind,  a 
general  or  fundamental  truth,  a  comprehensive  law  or 
doctrine;  a  right  rule  of  conduct,  uprightness,  pure,  un- 
selfish motive,  righteous  for  the  sake  of  it;  evil,  from 
corrupt  motives. 

Printing.  The  act,  process,  or  practice  of  impressing  letters, 
characters,  or  figures  on  paper,  cloth,  or  other  material; 
producing  copies  of  any  object  by  impression  or  chemi- 
cal action.     Said  to  be  the  "Art  that  preserves  all  arts." 

Prob'Iem.  A  question  proposed  for  solution;  a  matter  stated 
for  examination  and  investigation. 

Pro"ce-leus-mat'ic.  A  compound  poetic  measure  consisting  of 
two  pyrrhic  feet,  each  foot  containing  two  short  sylla- 
bles. 
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Pro-gen'i-tor.    a  Forefather,  an  bj  d  'in-  direct  line  of 

•  nt.  ;i  parent  (Darwin  traces  our  progenitors  back 
Into  the  Bea,  and  thinks  thej  were  water  anio 

Pro-iep'sis.  Figure  of  rhetoric  in  which  objections  are  antici- 
pated or  prevented. 

Pro-iix'i-ty.     Long  and   wordy;   extending  at    length, 

tedious,  tiresome,     Applied  i<>  wordy  speakers. 

Prom'i-nent.  Distinguished  troni  the  common  multitude;  con- 
spicuous among  ot  hers. 

Pro-mot'ing.  To  assist,  encourage,  contribute  to  the  growth, 
Increase,  or  advancement  of;  to  raise  to  a  higher  post 

t  ion  or  rank. 
Pro'noun.      A    part    of    s| di    in    grammar    used    instead   of   a 

noun,  and  to  represent  ii   to  avoid  a  repetition.    There 

are  twenty  four  pronouns  in  our  language  and  their  vari- 
ations are  thirty-two.  making  fifiy-six  in  all.  I'ronouns 
air  divid  d  into  three  classes:  personal,  relative,  and 
Interrogative.     (See  Personal  Pronoun.) 

Pro-nun"ci-a'tion.  Uttering  letters,  syllables,  and  words  ac- 
cording to  the  sounes  adopted  for  their  use.  with  the 
proper  accent  and  emphasis  accorded  to  them  by  stand- 
ard lexicologists. 

Prop'er  Nouns.  A  proper  noun  is  the  name  ot'  some  particular 
individual,  or  people,  or  group.  They  refer  to  things 
special  and  do  not  belong  to  things  in  common. 

Prop"o-si'tion.  That  which  is  proposed  or  offered  for  consid- 
eration. A  statement  in  general:  in  poetry,  the  first 
part  of  a  poem  in  which  the  author  states  the  subject 
matter  of  it:    a   prologue.      (See  Introductory.! 

Pro"par-ox'y-tone.  A  word  accented  on  the  antepenult,  or  last 
syllable  but  two. 

Pro"per-i-spom'e-non.  Twisted,  rising  and  falling:  a  word  hav- 
ing the  circumflex  I  " )  accent  on  the  penult,  or  last  syl- 
lable but  one. 

Pro-pri'e-ty.  According  to  established  rules  or  customs,  suita- 
ble, adapting  to  the  proper  use. 

Prose.  The  ordinary  manner  of  writing  a  language,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  poetry  which  is  controlled  by  certain 
established  rules.  Destitute  of  metrical  rhythm  and  ac- 
cent. 

Pro-so'dia.     (See  title.  Prosody.) 
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Pros'o-dy.  One  of  the  principal  divisions  of  grammar,  teaching 
punctuation,  utterance,  figures,  and  versification.  (See 
title,  Prosody.) 

Pros"o-po-pe'ia.     (See  Personification.) 

Pros'the-sis.  A  metaplasm,  by  which  an  extra  letter  or  sylla- 
able  is  prefixed  to  a  word;  as,  adown,  for  down;  be- 
strown,  for  strown. 

Prot'a-sis.  The  first,  or  subordinate  member  of  a  sentence, 
generally  a  conditional  one. 

Pro-vin'cial.  Pertaining  to  a  province,  or  a  small  portion  of  a 
country  or  government.  Provincial  dialect  is  a  language 
peculiar  to  a  particular  territory,  and  is  not  recognized 
as  the  language  of  the  mother  country. 

Psalm'ist.  A  writer  or  composer  of  psalms,  of  whom  King 
David  was  the  most  noted,  having  composed  150,  one  of 
which  contained  176  paragraphs. 

Psy'che.  Literally  the  breath;  in  ancient  times  applied  to  a 
nymph  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  personification  of  the 
soul,  from  the  circumstance  of  Cupid  falling  in  love  with 
her,  which  enraged  Venus,  who  after  becoming  recon- 
ciled with  Cupid,  conferred  immortality  on  Psyche. 

Pun.     The  application  of  a  word  in  an  unusual  sense. 

Punc"tu-a'tion.  :s  the  art  of  dividing  composition  by  points 
and  marks  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  reader  to 
understand  the  sense  and  relation  of  the  words. 

Pu'ri-ty.  Not  mixed  with  any  foreign  or  deleterious  matter, 
^n  a.  moral  sense,  free  from  guilt  and  moral  defilement; 
innocence. 

Pur'pose.     To  intend,  to  determine  or  resolve. 

Pyrr'hic.     A  foot  in  poetry  consisting  of  two  short  syllables. 

Pyth'i-an.     The   name   of   certain   games    indulged    in   by  the 

Greeks   to   commemorate  the  god  Apollo  for  his  great 

heroism  in  slaying  the  dragon  Python. 
Py'thon.     A  monster  serpent  which  roamed  about  Delphi,  in 

Greece,  and  destroyed  people  and  cattle,   until  it   was 

slain  by  Apollo. 
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Quai'i-fy.     in  q  grammatical  sense,  to  modify,  to  limit  b 

ceptiona  or  qualifications,   to  narrow,   to  ad- 

jectives qualify,  or  express  the  quality  of  noun 
pronouns;    adverbs   modify   and    limit    the   meaning  of 
verbs,  participles,  adjectives,  and  other  e 

Quan'ti-ty.     An  attribute   of  anything  which  may  be  lncr< 
or  diminished.    The  measure  of  a  syllable  or  th< 
in  which  ii  is  pronounced;   the  metrical  value  of  sylla- 
bles as  regards  length,  or  accent;   the  quantity  of  one 
long  syllable  is  i  qua]  to  that  of  two  short  oi 

Query,  a  question,  a  point  to  be  answered  or  settled.  A 
mark  i  ? >  used  in  proof-reading  as  a  question  for  the 
author  to  answer. 

Quad"ri-syl'la-ble.     A  word  consisting  of  tour  syllables. 
Quat'rain.      A   sian/.a   of  poetry  consisting   Of  lour   lines   which 
rhyme  alternately. 

Question.     Interrogation,  and  is   denoted   In   writing  by  the 

sign  (?)   placer!  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  Inte 
tive  clause. 

Quo-ta'tion.     Points.     Marks  ("  ••)  used  in  writing  or  printing 

to  inclose  some  word  or  clause  copi<  d  from  some  one 
else.  When  one  quotation  is  included  within  another, 
the  second  one  is  indicated  by  a  single  point :  and  should 
both  quotations  end  together,  it  is  denoted  by  the  three 
points.  ('").     i  see  Guillemets.) 


R. 

Ra'dix.  Root:  a  word  from  which  spring  other  words:  source 
of  derivation. 

Raven.  A  large,  black  bird  of  the  crow  family,  ir  is  the  first 
bird  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
Moses'  account  of  the  flood,  Gen.  viii.  7.  '  And 

he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  went  forth  to  and  fro.  un- 
til  the  waters   were   dried   up."     The   raven,   in  ancient 
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times,  was  considered  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  and  hence  the 
poet,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  selected  it  as  an  illustration  of 
his  misfortunes  in  life  and  to  interpret  the  anguish  of 
his  feelings,  which,  for  the  moment,  served  as  a  spirit 
of  inspiration. 

Read'ing.  Uttering  or  pronouncing  written  or  printed  words; 
to  reproduce  written  or  printed  words  in  sound.  The 
phrase,  "to  read  between  the  lines,"  means  to  discover 
or  detect  a  hidden  meaning  in  a  phrase  or  statement,  in 
the  absence  of  any  written  or  printed  words. 

Rea'son.  To  deduct  conclusions  from  premises;  the  power  of 
thinking  consecutively;  the  power  of  passing  in  mental 
review  all  the  facts  and  principles  bearing  on  a  subject, 
and,  after  carefully  considering  their  bearings,  drawing 
conclusions. 

Rec"og-ni  tion.  Acknowledging,  avowing,  admission  of  know- 
ing, a  remembrance  of  former  knowledge. 

Rec"om-mend'.  To  commend  to  the  notice  of  another;  a  favor- 
able opinion  expressed,  assurance  of  merit. 

Re-cur'rence.     Returning,  repeating,  occurring  again. 

Re-dun'dant.  More  than  is  necessary,  excess,  superfluous.  In 
poetry,  a  verse  which  has  a  foot  or  syllable  more  than 
is  necessary  for  the  meter,  is  said  to  be  redundant,  or 
hypercataletic,  or  hypermeter.  (See  under  these  syno- 
nyms.) 

Re-fer'.     To  trace  back,  to  direct  for  information. 

Re-flex'ive.  Bending  or  turned  back;  having  for  its  object  a 
pronoun  which  refers  to  the  subject  as  its  antecedent: 
said  of  certain  verbs. 

Reg'u-lar.  Conforming  to  rules,  agreeable  to  established  law, 
customary  forms,  in  a  normal  condition. 

Re-late'.  To  tell,  to  narrate,  to  recite,  rehearse,  describe.  (See 
Narration.) 

Rel'a-tive.  That  which  relates.  In  grammar  the  office  of  rel- 
atives and  relation  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  and 
to  know  which  words  are  relative  and  their  relations,  is 
a  branch  of  knowledge  in  language  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  or  disregarded,  as  it  is  the  basis  upon  which 
all  systems  of  language  rest.  Some  parts  of  speech,  as 
the  pronoun,   depend  largely  for  their  proper  analysis, 
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upon  their  relation;  corn  cl  ets  mologj  dep<  mi,  upon  tbe 

Interpretation  of  words,  and  diligence  to  acquii 

edge  of  the  proper  relation  of  words,  will  well  renas  the 

labor. 

Re-ii'a-bte.    Thai   which  can  be  relied  upon,  Ql  or  worthy  to 
be  depended  upon,  i  nisi  won  hj . 

Re-mote'.    Distant   iii  place  or  position,  far  away,  distant   In 
point  of  time  pasl  or  future. 

Re-moved'.    Changed    In    place    or    position, 

oth( 
Rep-e-ti'tion.    The  act   of  Baying  the  same  thing  o 

Iteration  of  the  Bame  thing,  rehearsing,  reciting 

memory . 

Re'search.    To  Bearch  again,  to  examine  or  Investigate  anew. 

Re-sem'blance.     Being  like,  similar,   Imitation,   without    much 
dist  [notion. 

Re-solved'.     Fixed  in  determination,  resolute,  firm  in  purpose. 
Re-spond'.    To  make  answer,  to  reply,  to  exhibit  some  effect 
or  action  in  return. 

Rest.    To  cease  from  exertion,  to  remain  without  action;  that 

which  is  left,  over  or  remains. 

Re-sult'.     To  follow  as  a  consequence,  to  ensue,  effect. 

Re-tain'.     To  keep  back,  to  restrain,  to  continue  to  hold  pos- 
session. 

Rev'er-ent.     Expressive    of    reverence,    submissive,    humble, 

veneration  or  respectful  regard. 
Re-verse'.     To  turn   in  an  opposite  direction,  to  overturn,  to 

annul  or  repeal,  upset,  opposite  side  from  obverse;  as  a 

coin,  the  obverse  side  being  the  head  or  face,  and  Hie 

reverse  side  the  opposite. 

Re-view'.     A  second  or  repeated  examination,  a   revision;   an 

obtrusive  publication  or  public  criticism  on  the  writings 
of  others,  while  the  others,  except  Lord  Byron  an.1  a  few 
others,  have  been  too  modest  and  indulgent  to  retaliate 

by  criticising  the  critics  and  exposing  their  fallibility. 

Re-vis'er.     One   who  revises  and   re-examines    for  corrections 

and  amendments. 

Rhap'so-dy.     A    wild,    rambling   composition   or  discourse     ex- 
pressed in  a  disconnected  manner  with  great  excitement 

or  affectation  of  feeling. 
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Rhet'o-ric.  The  art  of  speaking  correctly,  and  of  elegant  and 
accurate  composition.  There  are  sixteen  principal  fig- 
ures of  rhetoric,  some  of  which  are  divided  into  figures 
of  special  application.     (See  title,  Figures  of  Rhetoric.) 

Rhef'o-ri'cian.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  principles  and  rules 
of  rhetoric.  Among  the  ancients,  rhetoric  was  the  prin- 
cipal medium  by  which  the  public  was  informed  on  sub- 
jects, whether  religious,  political,  or  literary;  as  litera- 
ture was  understood  by  but  few,  and  was  taught  in  oral 
lectures  by  the  philosophers,  there  being  but  few  printed 
publications.  By  reason  of  this  condition,  rhetoric  be- 
came confounded  with  elocution;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  literary  progress,  the  two  should  be  disassociated, 
and  Rhetoric  be  confined  to  the  art  of  writing  and  com- 
position, and  Elocution  to  the  art  of  speaking,  oratory, 
and  eloquence.  Our  grammars  all  unite  in  ascribing  to 
Rhetoric  the  art  of  writing  and  composition,  and  no- 
where refer  to  it  as  an  art  in  oratory;  but  all  agree  that 
Elocution  is  the  art  of  correct  speaking  and  oratory, 
and  has  no  reference  to  writing  or  composition;  the 
schools  should  therefore  teach  composition  and  construc- 
tion of  the  language  by  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  public 
speaking  and  oratory  by  the  rules  of  elocution;  although 
both  words  have  the  same  etymology,  yet  we  should 
endeavor  to  reform  our  language  to  the  extent  of  saying 
what  we  mean,  and  meaning  what  we  say. 

Rhyme.  Is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between  prose  and 
poetry,  and  is  defined  to  be  a  similarity  of  sound  oc- 
curring usually  between  the  last  syllables  of  different 
lines  and  sometimes  also  in  the  middle  of  the  same  lines. 
(Female  Rhyme,  is  an  agreement  in  sound  of  the  last 
two  syllables  of  verses  when  the  words  contain  three 
syllables,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  accented,  and  the 
first  and  last  unaccented;  as,  imploring,  restoring. 
Male  Rhyme,  is  an  agreement  in  sound  of  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  verses  when  the  words  contain  two  syllables,  the 
first  unaccented  and  the  last  accented;  as,  implore, 
restore.) 

Rhythm.  The  rhythm  of  poetry  is  its  relation  of  quantities; 
the  modification  of  its  numbers,  or,  the  kind  of  metre, 
measure,  or  movement,  of  which  it  consists,  or  by  which 
it  is  particularly  distinguished.     (See  Quantity.) 

Ri-dic'u-lous.  Ludicrous,  absurd,  contemptible,  mirthful  non- 
sense. 


• 


Ri-fa"ci-rren'to.  The  alteration  <>f  :i  literarj  work  to  adapt 
ii  in  a  purpose  different  from  its  original  i 

Ro'man.  a  citizen  of  k«»iim- :  anything  which  originated  In 
Rome;  aa  ;i  language,  custom,  habits,  mann< 

Roundelay,  a  son  of  poem  in  which  certain  part*  are  re- 
peated In  an  equivocal  or  punning  Bense. 

Ru'di-ment.  That  which  is  undeveloped,  flrsl  principle*  ele- 
mentary Btage  of  existence,  protoplasm. 


s. 

Sa'tyrs.  The  Satyrs  of  ancient  Greece  belong  to  the  Forest 
deities.  Then'  were  three  classes  of  them;  the  highest 
class  was  usually  occupied  ii:  playing  on  the  flute  and 
pouring  out  wine  for  the  amusement  of  their  god  Diony- 
sus. Their  lives  were  spent  among  the  woods  and  hills 
in  a  round  of  constant  amusement,  hunting,  dancing, 
music,  drinking,  pressing  grapes,  or  in  the  company  of 
their  god,  whirling  in  wild  dances,  and  playing  on  their 
Instruments,  the  syrinx,  flute,  and  cymbals.  Our  word 
"satire"  has  no  reference  to  the  Satyrs.  The  word  sat- 
ire is  an  old  Latin  word  which  signified  poetic  gossip, 
which  related  to  criticism  and  abuse  of  persons  or 
things;  an  invective  poem  ridiculing  vice  and  folly. 

Savant'.     A   person   of  learning;    one  versed   in   literature  or 

science.  / 

Sax'on.  Pertaining  to  people  who  came  from  North  Germany 
In  the  .">th  and  6th  centuries  and  invad<  d  and  conquered 
England,  and  the  dialects  becoming  confused,  the  lan- 
guage assumed  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxon,  (English- 
Saxon.)  to  which  our  present  English  language  refers. 
This  mixed  language  in  the  12th  and  L3th  centuries  was 
called  Semi-Saxon,  or  Middle  English;  and  in  the  14th 
century  the  Saxon  was  dropped,  and  the  language  since 
that    time  has  been  everywhere  recognized  as  English. 

Scanning,  or  Scan'sion.  Is  dividing  a  poetic  verse  into  the 
feet  of  which  it  is  composed;   as. 

The  Lord  |  descend  !  ed  from  |  above. 

The  long  or  accented  syllable  occurring  at  the  end  of 
the  foot. 
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Sca'zon,  or  Cho"li-am'bus.  An  iambic  hexameter  in  which  the 
sixth  foot  is  a  spondee;  that  is,  the  foot  contains  two 
long  syllables  instead  of  the  iambic — one  short  and  one 
long. 

Sci'ence.  Knowledge  duly  arranged  and  referred  to  general 
truths  and  principes  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  from 
which  it  is  derived. 

Sci-en-tif'ic.  Pertaining  to  science;  well  versed  in  science; 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  or  principles  of  science; 
science  is  knowledge,  art  is  skill  in  using  it. 

Scin-til-la'tion.  The  act  of  emitting  sparks,  a  sparkling,  the 
twinkling  or  tremulous  motion  of  the  light  of  the  stars. 

Scot'ti-cism.  An  idiom,  phrase,  or  expression  peculiar  to  the 
Scottish  dialect.  The  word  has  no  reference  to  Scotism, 
a  doctrine  promulgated  by  Johannes  Duns  Scotus,  that 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  immortality  of  the  human 
soul  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  human  reason. 

Scribes.  An  order  of  men  among  the  Jews  who  were  secre- 
taries and  transcribers  of  the  sacred  books,  and  thus 
became  familiar  with  their  contents;  and  hence,  were 
regarded  as  authority  on  the  Jewish  law  and  the  prophe- 
cies. 

Searching.  Looking  for,  or  inquiring  into,  investigating,  criti- 
cal examination. 

Se-cure'.  To  make  safe,  to  protect,  to  fasten,  to  gain  posses- 
sion of. 

iSel'kirk,  Al-ex-an'der.  A  pirate  who  occupied  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez  alone  for  four  years,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  written,  while  there,  the  expressive  and  de- 
scriptive "Ode  to  Solitude". 

"O  Solitude,  where  are  thy  charms, 

That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face? 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place." 
The  island  was  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast  of 
Chile,  and  was  but  13  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide,  and 
was  covered  with  high,  rocky  peaks  3000  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Sem-i-co'lon.  A  punctuation  mark  (;)  used  in  writing  to  sep- 
arate different  clauses  in  a  successive  series  when  each 
clause  contains  words  separated  by  a  comma.  (See 
title,  Punctuation.) 


<M 


Sen-a'ri-us.     a  irei   i    in  poetrj  containing  -ix  feel      (See  Hei 
ameter. > 

Sen'tence.    An  assemblage  of  uonis  rormlng  complete    en  i 
and  is  either  Blmple  or  componnd:     Simple,  when  11  con 
veyfl  bnl  one  Idea;  as.  "Duel  thou  art;"  Compound  when 
it  conv<\  b  more  than  one  Idea ;  Duel  thou  art,  and 

onto  dust  shall   I  lion  pel  urn." 

Sen'tient.    Capable    of  perceiving  by  th  one  who  has 

the  Faculty  of  ready  perception. 

Sen'ti-ment.      A    thought    prompted    by    passion   or   Feeling 

ceptibility  of  emotion,  judgment  or  decision  of  the  mind 
Formed  bj  reasoning,  opinion,  notion,  belief. 
Sep'a-ra-bie.    Capable  of  being  separated  or  taken  apart. 

Ses-quip'e-dal.      Literally,  a    Fool    and   ;;    half  long. 

Sev'er-al.     Consisting    of   a    number,    more    than    two.    Inn    noi 

very  manj . 

Shep'herd.      A    man    who  attends  and    lakes  care   Of   Bheep  and 

other  domei!  ie   animals. 

Sig-ni-fi-ca'tion.  The  meaning  of  anything;  making  known  by 
signs,  thai  which  is  made  known  by  signals. 

Si'lent.     Without  noise,  noi  speaking,  perfectly  quiet,  free  from 

sound. 

Sim"i-iar'i-ty.     <  S<  e  Resemblance.) 

Sim'i-le.  The  comparison  of  one  thing  with  another,  and  is 
int  roduced  by  like.  as.  or  so: 

"A   man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds, 

is  like  a  garden  full  of  weeds." 
The  greater  number  of  parables  in  the  New  Testament 

are   Similes. 

Sim-plic'i-ty.  That  attribute  which  denotes  the  quality  or  state 
of  being  simple,  singly,  uneompounded  or  individual. 
nothing  else  required  to  render  it   available. 

Sym-plo'ce.  Figure  of  rhetoric  in  which  one  word  is  repeated 
at  the  beginning  of  SUCC  SSive  clause.-,  and  another  word 
at  the  end:  as.  "Mercy  descended  from  heaven  to  dwell 
on  the  earth:  Mercy  fled  back  to  heaven,  and  left  the 
earth."' 

15 
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Sin'gu-lar.  Denoting  one  person  or  thing.  In  grammar,  ap- 
plied to  the  number  of  nouns  and  pronouns;  as,  a  noun 
or  pronoun  denoting  but  one,  is  in  the  singular  number, 
and  when  denoting  more  than  one,  in  the  plural  number. 

Slang.  Vulgar,  or  abusive  language;  unmeaning  words  used  as 
ridicule  by  vulgar,  illiterate  persons;  or  words  applied 
to  objects  to  which  they  do  not  belong;  prostitution  of 
proper  language. 

Slide.  The  gliding  of  the  voice  in  reading  poetry,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  rhythm  in  the  accent  of  the  syl- 
lables, particularly  in  composite  measures. 

flight.     Of  little  importance,  trifling,  inconsiderable. 

Small  Cap'i-tals.  Letters  of  the  alphabet  resembling  capital 
letters,  but  much  smaller;    as  CAPITALS,  small  capi- 

'  TALS. 

Sneer'ing-ly.  To  look  with  contempt,  derision,  disdain,  or 
ridicule;  to  scorn  or  scoff  at  persons  or  things. 

SoTe-cism.  Figure  of  rhetoric,  being  a  violation  of  some  rule 
of  orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  or  prosody;  and  ab- 
surdity or  impropriety  in  the  use  of  language;  a  barbar- 
ism.    (See  Barbarism.) 

So-lil'o-quy.  The  talking  by  a  person  when  alone,  a  mono- 
logue, a  discourse  by  a  person  which  is  not  addressed 
to  others,  solitary  expressions  to  one's  self. 

Solved.  To  explain  a  difficult  proposition,  to  furnish  a  solution 
of  a  problem,  to  discover  a  hidden  meaning. 

Song.  A  short  poem  to  be  sung  with  musical  modulations. 
The  word  refers  both  to  the  poem  and  the  rendering  of 
it  in  vocal  music. 

Son'net.  A  short  song  or  poem  consisting  of  fourteen  deca- 
syllable  lines,  and  usually  embracing  two  phases  of  a 
subject,  and  closing  with  an  envoi.  (See  title,  "Son- 
net") 

Spe'cial.  Particular,  different  from  others,  not  common,  ex- 
traordinary. 

Spe'cies.  A  certain  variety  or  kind.  The  true  meaning  of  the 
word  is  very  ambiguous;  the  general  signification,  is: 
A  limited  group  of  any  particular  kind,  whether  capable 
of  reproduction  or  not. 

Speech.  The  faculty  of  speaking,  or  uttering  the  articulate 
sounds  embraced  in  human  language. 
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Spelling.    The  arl  ol   e  r  lei 

I  ITS. 

Spirit.  The  word  us  generally  under  tood  and  u  ed,  baa  two 
principal  meanings;  1st  Dtymologically,  It  la  derived 
from  the  Latin  Bpiritum,  <>r  Bpirltua    breath,  from 

to  breathe,  from  which  our  reapire,  reapiratlon,  and 
reapiratory  are  derived.  2nd.  The  Becond  meaning  le 
founded  on  certain  Bcrlptural  Interpretationa,  of  which 
there  are  many;  bul  In  general,  there  la  a  harmony  In  the 
belief,  thai  the  word,  when  applied  to  human  being 
ivrs  to  th<'  Intelligent,  Immaterial,  and  Immortal  pari  of 

man      the    soul,    as    dist  inuu  isln'd    from    the    body.      The 

word  Bpirit,  as  commonly  us*  d  for  a  deacriptlve  purpo  • 
Bigniflea  animation,  enthuaiaam,  ardor,  rigor,  vivacity, 

any    demons!  ral  ion    of    the    activity    and    en  erg]    of    the 
mind. 
Spon'dee.     .\  poetic  fooi  consisting  of  two  long  Byllablea;  bul 

seldom  used   in   Knglish   vers''. 

Stand'ard.  True  etymology  of  the  word  is  stand;  inn  as  gen- 
erally  used,  means  a  dag,  or  ensign;  a  central,  or  rally- 
ing point,   and   in    this  BCUSe   it    is   used    throughout    'his 

work:  That  which  is  established  as  a  rule  of  guide  by 
the  authority  of  public  opinion,  or  by  respectable  opin- 
ions of  individuals  who  make  a  specialty  of  Investigat- 
ing some  particular  branch  of  learning  and  formulating 

rules  for  its  observance  and  use;  such  as  standard  texl 
hooks  in  literature,  ami  standard  rulea  for  the  use  of  a 
language. 

Stanza,  or  stro'phe.  A  stanza  consists  of  the  several  \'T-  B 
in  a  poem  which  occur  before  a  return  is  mad--  to  the 
kind  of  verse  with  which  the  poem  began;  as.  the  first 
verse  may  contain  tour  iambic  fret:  the  second  and 
third  three  feet  each,  and  the  fourth  return  to  the  same 
as  the  first,  which  would  complete  the  stanza.  This 
is  the  technical  definition  of  stanza,  but  in  common  ex- 
presaion  it  has  no  definition.  The  stanza  is  properly 
distinguished  as  Terzina.  Quarietto.  Sestina,  Ottava,  etc., 
according  as  it  consists  of  three,  four.  six.  eight,  etc., 
lines,  or  verses. 

State'ment.  The  act  of  stating,  declaring,  reciting,  or  pre- 
senting verbally  or  on  paper,  a  declaration. 

States'man.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  art  of  government;  one 
eminent  for  political  ability,  as  it  refers  to  the  best  pol- 
icy for  conducting  public  affairs 
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Steg-a-nog  ra-phy.  Art  of  writing  in  characters  not  under- 
stood by  anyone  except  the  person  corresponding. 

Stems.  The  most  significant  parts  of  words  which  are  used 
as  the  bases  for  forming  other  words  by  adding  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes;  as,  ject  in  pro-ject  and  ad-ject-ive; 
cess,  in  access  and  pro-ces-sion. 

Sten'o-tone,  or  Breve.     (See  Breve.) 

Stich.     A  verse  in  poetry  of  whatever  measure  or  number  of 

feet. 

Stim'u-late.  To  excite  to  action  or  greater  exertion,  to  in- 
cite, to  urge  on. 

Strength.  Power  or  vigor  of  any  kind,  whether  physical  or 
mental;  ability  to  perform  or  endure,  capacity  for  ex- 
ertion.    (See  title,  "Style  in  Composition.") 

Stress.     (See  Accent  and  Emphasis.) 

Strid-u-la'tion.  A  harsh,  creaking  noise.  An  instinct  in  some 
male  insects  of  making  a  shrill,  grating  noise  with  their 
wings  against  their  body  to  attract  the  females. 

Stu'dent.  A  person  engaged  in  study,  a  scholar,  one  devoted 
to  learning. 

Sub"di-vis'ion.  The  act  of  separating,  a  part  of  a  larger  ob- 
ject. 

Sub'ject.  In  grammar,  that  which  is  the  actor  or  moving  agent, 
the  first  person  in  a  proposition,  the  nominator  or 
speaker.  The  grammatical  subject  is  either  a  noun,  or 
some  word  standing  for  a  noun;  the  logical  subject  con- 
sists of  the  grammatical  subject,  with  its  modifications. 

Sub-join'.  To  add  at  the  end,  to  add  or  write  after  something 
else  has  been  said  or  written. 

Sub-junc'tive.  The  primary  meaning,  is,  added  to,  or  sub- 
joined, n  grammar,  the  subjunctive  mood  is  that  form 
of  the  verb  which  expresses  condition  or  contingency, 
and  is  added  to  another  verb,  and  is  often  connected 
with  it  by  if,  that,  though,  lest,  unless,  except,  wntiV, 
etc. 

Sub-lim'ity.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  elevated.  Height 
in  excellence  or  moral  grandeur,  loftiness  of  nature  or 
character. 

Sub-stan'tial-ly.  In  substance  the  same,  essentially,  including 
the  material  or  essential  part. 
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Substitute.     I'm    in  place  of  another,  one   who  ai 
ol  her,  ;in  agent . 

Sub'tie.    Sly  in  de  Ign    artfnl,  cunning,  crafty. 

Successive.     Following   in  order  one  after  anotb  r,  con  ecu 

i  Ive,  aa  a  seriea. 
Suf-fi'cient.     Enough  to  fulfill  the  purpoae,  to  Bufflce  or 
Suffix.     A  letter  or  Byllable  added  ;  o  the  •  nd  of  ;i  * 

Sug-ges'tion.    The  ad  of  proposing,  hinting,  an  Intimation,  In- 
cii  Ing  or  prompl  i 

Sui-gen'er-is.     Of  Its  own  peculiar  kind.     Something  which  la 
distinguished,  not  as  an  Individual  of  a  Bpe<  les,  bul 
Bort  by  iis.'ir  imii  |K  nd<  nl  of  ;iii  others. 

Sum'ma-ry.     Eleduced   to  a   few  words,  brief,  .-in  find .  Bynop- 

sis. 

Su-per'fiuous.     More   than    la   uecessar;    or   sufficient,   redun- 
dant, superabundance. 

Su"per-sede'.     To  make  void,  or  null,  to  se1  aside,  to  suspend  by 
higher  authority,  to  render  unnec 

Su"per-sti'tion.     Credulity  regarding  the  supernatur 

ters  beyond  human  power;  belief  in  witchcraft, 
ritions,  omens,  and  thai  dis.  ases  can  be  cured  by  charms 
and  Incantations.  Such  beliefs  as  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah warned  the  people  against:  "Hearken  not  to 
your  divim  rs;  nor  your  dreamers,  nor  enchanters,  nor  to 
your  sorcerers,  which  speak  unto  yon.'"    -Jer.  xxvii:9. 

Su-pines'.      Verbal    nouns    found    only    in    the    singular   and    in 
bul   two  c  cusative  and  ablative,  and  in  th< 

lish   correspond    with   the   Infinite      mood   to  love,  and 
passive  voice  to  be  loved. 

Sup-piant'ed.     To  overthrow,  to  cause  the  downfall  of,  to  dis- 
place, to  force  or  drive  a  way. 

Sus-pi'cion.     To  suspect,  mistrust,  to  Imagine  without  c 

to  distrust. 

Syl'la-ble.     One  or  more  letters  pronounced  In  one  sound,  and 
Is  either  a  word  or  pan  of  a  word.     In  every  word  there 
are  as  many  syllables  aa  there  are  distinct   Bounds 
word  of  one  syllable  is  a  monosyllable;  of  two  a  d 
lable;  of  three  a  trisyllable;  of  four  or  more  a  pol 
lable. 
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Syriab-i-ca'tion.  Is  the  system  of  dividing  words  into  syl- 
lables, of  which  there  are  hut  few  dependable  rules, 
the  several  sounds  necessary  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word,  being  the  best  guide. 

Syl-lep'sis.  A  figure  of  syntax,  and  is  an  agreement  formed 
according  to  the  figurative  sense  of  a  word,  or  the  mental 
conception  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  and  not  according  to 
the  literal  or  common  use  of  the  term  ;  as,  "The  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us." 

Syl'lo-gism.  An  argument  expressed  in  strict  logical  form. 
(See  Logic.) 

Syn-al'oe-pha.  When  a  final  vowel  or  diphthong  is  cut  off  in 
scanning  poetry,  when  the  following  word  begins  with 
a  vowel. 

Syn-a-phe'i-a.  When  verses  are  connected  in  poetry  so  that 
the  first  syllable  of  a  verse  has  an  influence  on  the  final 
syllable  of  that  which  precedes  it.  This  figure  is  found 
mostly  in  anapestic  verse  which  has  three  syllables  to 
the  foot. 

Syn'co-pate.  Is  to  omit  some  of  the  middle  letters  or  .syllables 
of  a  word. 

Syn'co-pe.     (See  title,  "Figures  of  Etymology.")  < 

Syn-ec'do-che.  A  figure  of  rhetoric  which  puts  the  whole  for 
a  part,  a  singular  for  a  plural  and  vice  versa,  cause  for 
effect,  and  material  for  thing  made.  (See  title,  "Figures 
of  Rhetoric") 

Syn-er'e-sis.  Sinking  two  syllables  into  one,  especially  in 
words  containing  two  vowels  together,  by  removing  the 
dieresis;  as,  seest  for  seest. 

Syn-orT'y-mi'a.  x'he  use  of  different  words  having  the  same 
meaning,  to  illustrate  the  same  thing. 

Syn-op'sis.  A  general  view  obtained  from  a  condensed  state- 
ment, an  abstract. 

Syn'tax.  One  of  the  general  divisions  of  grammar,  and  treats 
of  the  relation,  agreement,  government,  and  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  a  sentence. 

Syn'the-sis.  The  act  of  joining  or  putting  things  together, 
building  up,  uniting  the  different  parts  in  their  proper 
order. 

Sys'to-le.  Shortening  a  long  syllable  in  poetry  to  maintain 
the  proper  measure  of  the  foot.     (See  Diastole.) 
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System.     Method,  proper  ordei  -  ombinatlon 

or  assemblage  of  things  adjusted  Into  a  i  •  gular  and  con 
oected  whole. 

Syz'y-gy.    The  coupling  togethei  of  different  poetic 


Talk.    Or.-ii  expression  of  thought,  conversation. 

Taste.  The  Bensatlon  produced  on  the  tongue  and  palate  by 
contact  with  objects.  Literally,  i<»  feel,  to  touch,  to 
handle,  iiiis  definition  being  uniform  In  Old  French, 
Italian.  Latin,  Dutch,  and  German;  though  thje  first 
definition  Beems  to  !»«■  the  common  understanding  In 
English. 

Taught.  Having  been  Instructed  In  any  art,  science,  or  busi- 
ness, Instructed  generally. 

Tau'rus.     Literally,  a   Bull;   one  of  the  twelve  constellations 

of   the   zodiac    the   head   Of  which,   in   astronomy   is   sup- 
posed  to  be  outlined   by  the   Pleiades,  or  Seven   Btars. 

(See  Constellation,    Pleiades.) 

Tau-tol'o-gy.  Figure  Of  rhetoric;  a  repetition  of  the  same 
meaning  by  the  use  of  diff<  rent  words,  or  synonyms. 

Tech'nic-ai.     Pertaining   to   the   proficiency   acquired    in    any 

particular  art.  science,  profession,  handicraft,  or  busi- 
ness;  skill  am1   precision  in  any  knowledge. 

Tech-nol'o-gy.     Pertaining  to  the  teaching  of  any  of  th< 
ful  arts  and  sciences. 

Tel'ic.     A  poem  in  which  the  final  letters  of  the  lines  make  a 

name  or  word      the  reverse  of  Acrostic. 

Tem"po-ra'ry.  Lasting  for  a  time  only;  for  the  immediate 
purpose,  for  special  occasion.  (See  title.  "Compound 
Words.") 

Tend.  To  be  inclined  in  a  certain  direction,  directed  toward 
a  certain  end  or  purpose,  to  have  influence  or  exert  ac- 
tivity toward. 

Tense.  A  modification  of  the  verb  which  distinguishes  the 
time  of  the  taking  place  of  an  action,  or  of  a  state  of 
being. 
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Ter"mi-na'tion.  Ending,  conclusion.  In  grammar  the  ending 
of  a  word,  the  part  annexed  to  the  root  or  stem  of  an 
inflected  word;  the  syllable  or  letter  that  ends  a  word. 

Term.  Designation  of  a  word  or  phrase  as  used  in  Logic;  the 
subject  or  predicate  of  a  proposition;  one  of  the  three 
component  parts  of  a  syllogism,  each  of  which  is  used 
twice.      (See  Logic.) 

Terp'si-chore.  One  of  the  Nine  Muses,  and  signifies  "En- 
joyment." This  is  the  goddess  of  Music  and  Dancing. 
(See  title,  "Musae.") 

Ter"za-H'ma.  A  complicated  system  of  versification;  a  third 
or  triple  rhyme. 

Te-tram'e-ter.  In  versification,  signifies  four  poetic  feet.  Te- 
trameter a  priore,  consists  of  the  first  four. feet  of  a 
hexameter  verse,  of  which  the  fourth  is  always  a  dactyl. 
The  Tetrameter  a  posteriore,  consists  of  the  last  four 
feet  of  a  hexameter. 

Te-tras'tich.     A  poem  consisting  of  four  verses  or  lines. 

Te-tras'tro-phon.  Is  when  a  poem  returns,  after  the  fourth 
line,  to  the  same  kind  of  verse  with  which  it  began. 

Teu'ton-ism.  Words  or  idioms  of  language  peculiar  to  the 
Teutons,  or  the  Germanic  people  of  Europe,  such  as 
Germans,  Dutch,  Scandinavians,  and  some  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent. 

Text'books.     Standard  books  for  particular  branches  of  study. 

Tha'lia.  One  of  the  Nine  Muses,  her  name  signifying  "Bloom- 
ing, Luxuriant."  She  is  the  goddess  of  comedy,  pas- 
toral and  comic  poetry.     (See  title,  "Musae.") 

The-oc'ri-tus.  One  of  the  famous  Greek  poets  who  wrote  the 
thirty  Tdyls  on  the  everyday  life  of  peasantry. 

The'o-ry.  An  exposition  of  the  general  principles  of  any  sci- 
ence, or  system  of  any  kind  of  procedure  whether  civic 
or  military.  A  theory  is  founded  on  principles  which 
have  been  established;  a  hypothesis  is  founded  on  as- 
sumption. 

The'sis.  The  depression  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing  the  short 
syllables  in  a  poetic  verse.     (See  Arsis,  Ictus.) 

Thor'ough-ly.  Completely,  perfectly,  entirely,  finished,  noth- 
ing lacking. 
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Thought.      Exercise    ol     the    in i mi    c 

ihini;.  consideration,  deliberation,  meditation    i 

Thren'od-y.     \    ong  of  lamentation;  a   shorl   funeral  poem,  .1 
dii 

Ti  tie.     \  caption  or  inscription  pul  over  anything, 
in  a  writ Ing  or  in.uk.  announcing  the 

Tmesis.     A  figure  of  Byntas  In  which  a  word  Is  Introduced  In 
the  middle  ol  a  compound  word;  as,  <>n  which  sid< 

,.\  er. 

Tones.     Modulations  <>f  the  voice  Indicated  bj   accent,  empha 
sis.   observation  of  the   rul    -   of   punctuation,   and 
pressions   of    the    feelings   of   the 
the  observation  of  the  notes  upon  the  Btaff. 

Tragedy.     An     .\    m  i»\   uiiich  human  lift  by  human 

violence,  more  particularly  by  unauthorized  violence. 
The  word  should  be  used  and  understood  with  Its  full, 
literal  meaning,  viz:  The  loss  of  human  life  by  human 
violence  or  negligence,  whether  of  the  dei  or  an- 

ol  her 

Trans"form-a'tion.     The  act    of  changing  the   torn: 
ance;  a  metamorphosis. 

Tran'si-tive.     To    pass    over;     in     grammar,    denotil 

which   passes  to  an  object;   transitive  verb  denot 
action  which  passes  from  tin    subject  to  the  object. 

Translation.     The  act   of  changing     one    language    into    the 
idiom   or   understanding   of   another;    harmonizing    the 
meaning  of  one  language  with  the  same  meaning 
other. 

Trans-pos'ing.     Changing    places,   otn'    being   inn    in    the    place 
of  another;  a  change  of  the  natural  i  words  in  a 

sentence:  words  changed  from  their  ordinary  arrange- 
ment to  suit  the  expression,  or  a<  commodate   th  ■  rhythm 

or  accent. 

Tri  brach.     A  poetic  fool  consisting  of  three  short  syllables. 

Tri"co'lon.     A  poem  which  contains  three  kinds  of  ver 

Tri"e-mim'e-ris.      A    portion   of  ;.  Hired    from 

the  beginning)  which  contains  one  foot  and  a  half. 

Tri'graph.     A  triphthong;  three  vowels  together  with  hut  one 
sounded;  as.  adieu. 

Trim'e-ter.     A  verse  consisting  of  threi    feet. 
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Triph'thong.  Three  vowels  joined  in  one  syllable;  as,  beau; 
a  proper  triphthong  when  all  the  vowels  are  sounded;  as, 
buoy;  improper  if  but  one  or  two  only  be  sounded;  as, 
beauty. 

Trip'le.  Three.  Triple  rhyme;  when  two  short  syllables  are 
added  to  the  last  foot  in  a  verse  to  secure  the  rhyme, 
it  is  called  triple  rhyme;  when  but  one  short  syllable 
is  added  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  called  double  rhyme. 

Trip'let.     Three  verses  or  lines  of  a  poem  which  rhyme. 

Trip'tote.     A  noun  having  three  cases  only. 

Tris-ag'i-on.  An  anthem  or  hymn  in  which  the  word  "holy" 
is  repeated  three  times. 

Tris'tro-phon.  When  a  poem  returns  after  the  third  line  to 
the  same  verse  with  which  it  began. 

Tro-cha'ic.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  poetry  which  consists  of 
two  syllables  to  the  foot,  the  first  one  long,  and  the 
second  short. 

Tro'chee.  A  foot  in  poetry  containing  two  syllables,  the  first 
long,  the  second  short. 

Tro'jans.  Citizens  of  Troy  against  whom  the  Greeks  prose- 
cuted a  war  lasting  ten  years,  to  recover  Helen,  wife  of 
King  Menelaus,  whom  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of 
Troy,  had  stolen  and  married. 

Tropes.  In  rhetoric, .  when  words  are  turned  from  their  or- 
iginal and  ordinary  meaning,  they  are  called  tropes, 
meaning  to  turn. 

Trou'ba-dour.  One  of  a  school  of  French  poets  who  devote 
themselves  to  epic  poetry. 

Tun'ic.  A  loose  garment  drawn  in  at  the  waist  and  does  not 
reach  much  below  the  knees,  said  to  have  been  the  gar- 
ment worn  by  the  Muse  Thalia,  goddess  of  Comedy  and 
pastoral  poetry. 


U. 

Um'laut.  Modification  of  a  vowel  sound  through  the  influence 
of  the  vowel  in  the  succeeding  syllable.  Peculiar  to  the 
German  language. 
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Un"der-stand'ing.    Knowing,    Intelligent,    oomprehen  Ion    of 

Ideas  expressed  bj  ot  b< 
U'ni-form.     Having  i)in   one  form,  aol   changing  In  form,  In 

iiiiiiiiony  wii b  ol bera. 

U'ni-ty.    The  state  or  condition  ol  being  one;  agreement,  har- 
mony, in  accord. 

Univ'o-cai.    a   word  having  but  oik'  meaning. 
Un-iimi-ted.     Having  do  limits  or  bounds,  unrestrained,  and 
unrestricted. 

Un"pre-cise'.      Not   exact,   not    accurate,    lacking  care   arid   con 

Bideral  Ion. 

U-ra'ni-a.      One  of  the   Nine   Muses,  her  name   signifying  "The 

Heavenly     One."    She   is   the  goddess  of    Astronomy. 
(See  title,  "Mueae.") 

U'sage.      Custom,   practice  long  continued,  established  method 
Of  employing  a  particular  word. 

U'su-ai-iy.     in  the  customary  manner,  according  to  the  com- 
mon method. 

U  "til-ize'.     To  make  useful  or  profitable. 

Utter-ance.     The  art  of  expression,  and  includes  the  principles 
of  pronunciation. 


Va'ri-ant.     Differing,  diversant.  not  like. 

Vast.     Wide  or  extensive,  very  spacious,  hnge,  massive. 

Ve-he'mence.     Violent,  impetuous,  furious,  passionate 

Verb.  The  principal  pari  of  speech  in  grammar,  as  no  com- 
plete sentence  can  be  formed  without  it;  it  signifies 
"word."  It  expresses  either  action,  being,  or  permit- 
ting. 

Ver-ba'tim.  Literally,  signifies  word  for  word,  in  the  exact 
words.  Verbatim,  literatim,  et  punctuatum:  Word  for 
word,  letter  for  letter,  point  for  point. 

Ver-bos'i-ty.  Use  of  a  multiplicity  of  words,  verbiage,  much 
talk.     (See  Prolixity.) 
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Ver'mi-form.  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  worm;  applied 
to  objects  not  in  a  straight  line. 

Verse.  A  certain  number  of  poetic  feet  arranged  in  regular 
order  and  constituting  one  line.  Applied  to  subdivisions 
of  chapters. 

Ver"si-fi-ca'tion.  The  art  of  arranging  words  and  syllables  into 
lines  that  produce  harmony  by  the  regular  alternation  of 
syllables  differing  in  quantity. 

Vir'gil.  The  most  celebrated  Latin  poet  of  the  Golden  Age, 
which  was  reckoned  from  the  year  514  of  the  building  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  until  the  death  of  Augustus,  A.  D. 
14.  His  full  name  was  P.  Virgilius  Maro,  and  one  of 
his  most  enduring  works  is  his  Eneid,  being  the  life- 
history  of  Eneas.  Of  the  other  writers  of  that  Age, 
were,  Terence,  Catullus,  Caesar,  Nepos,  Cicero,  Horace, 
Ovid,  T.  Livy  and  Sallust,  all  of  whom  did  much  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  our  present  system  of  writing 
poetry. 

Vis'ion,  or  Im'^ge-ry.  A  figure  in  rhetoric  in  which  the  speaker 
or  writer  represents  the  object  of  his  imagination  as 
actually  before  his  eyes;  as,  "I  see  the  marching  pha- 
lanx of  future  generations,  and  hear  their  demand  for 
Human  Equality." 

Viv'id.     Life-like,  intensely  bright,  strong  and  animated. 

Vo-cab"u-la'ry.  A  list  or  collection  of  words;  the  number  of 
words  understood  and  used  by  one  person.  Differs  from 
a  dictionary,  in  that  it  is  the  number  of  words  that  con- 
stitute the  vocabulary,  while  in  a  dictionary  the  words 
must  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  for  ready  ref- 
erence; and  they  are  generally  accompanied  by  their  sig- 
nification and  marks  for  pronunciation. 

Vo-ca'tion.     Occupation,  profession,  employment  or  business. 
Vol'ume.     Literally  a  roll  or  scroll,  but  usually  applied  to  a 
printed  and  bound  book;  known  also  as  a  tome. 

Vo-rac'i-ty.  Ravenous,  greediness,  gluttonous,  eating  food  in 
large  quantities. 

Vow'els.  Certain  letters  of  the  alphabet  which  can  be  sounded 
alone  by  simply  opening  the  mouth  and  adjusting  the 
vocal  organs.  They  are  a,  e.  i,  o,  u,  and  in  certain  situa- 
tions, iv  and  y. 
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Vox'Mu  sn'rum.     Literallj     Interpreted       The    Voice    of    the 

Muses." 
Vulgar-ism.    Coar  ene  b,  rudeness,  grossnese  ol   mann< 

language,  Indulged  In  only  by  the  Illiterate  and  ill  bred 


w. 

Warp.    The  threads  running  the  loi  ol  the  cloth  in  weav- 

ing,    in  tit"  weaving  of  silk  ii  is  called  organzine. 

Webster,    No'ah.     The    EQOBl    oel<  brated    American    philologisl 

and  lexicographer  of  the  19th  century,  whose  una- 
bridged Dictionary  Is  cow  recognized  as  the  Btandard 
authority  for  the  English  language,  both  Id  America  and 
England,  and  Is  highly  regarded  by  others  who  ha 
oaaioii  to  learn  or  be  Informed  on  purely  English  litera- 
ture. 

Wick'iiffe.  The  greal  English  church  reform*  r  who  Sourished 
in  the  lith  century,  whose  body  was  burned  and  the 
ashes  casl  upon  the  waters  of  the  Avon  river,  by  which 
they  were  carried  to  •Mho  Severn,  and  by  the  Bevern  to 
the  sea." 

Wis'dom.  Human  Learning,  erudition,  knowledge  and  how  to 
apply  It,  rlghl  judgment. 

Word.  One  or  more  syllables  spoken  or  written  as  the  sign 
of  some  Idea,  or  of  some  manner  of  thought.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  words  in  a  language — primitive  and  deriva- 
tive. A  primitive  word  is  one  that  is  original  in  itself, 
not  being  formed  from  any  oilier  word.  A  derivative 
word  is  one  that  is  formed  from  some  simpler  word  by 
adding  other  letters  eith<  r  to  the  beginning  or  end  of  it. 

These    two    kinds    of    words    are    either    single    or    com- 
pound.    (See  title,  "Compound   Words.") 
Word'book.     A  dictionary,  a  vocabulary,  a  lexicon;    a  hook  de- 
voted exclusively  to  information  concerning  the  words  of 
a  language. 
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Yarn.    Any  textile  fiber  prepared  for  weaving  into  cloth, 
cotton,  wool,  flax,  silk,  etc. 


Z. 

Zeugma.  A  grammatical  figure  by  which  an  adjective  or  verb 
which  agrees  with  a  nearer  word,  is  referred  to  one  more 
remote. 

Ze'us.  The  principal  deity  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  father  of  the 
Nine  Muses.     (See  title  "Musae.") 

Zo-il'i-an.  Like  Zoilus,  an  envious  and  carping  critic,  in  an- 
cient times. 
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The  lades  refera  to  the  pagei  only  on  which  the  ■objects  whirl, 
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